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A delicate and dainty Served chilled but 
sweet that is not a tax aw not frozen; solid 
upon digestion without being hard 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 
OF DEPENDABLE VALUE 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
NEW YORK 
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WALTHAM WATCH 
WALTHAM, MASS 


E04) jet tonnes 1090) 


Model 1102 


Speedometers - Clocks - Watches 


The value you do not see 


Speedometers may look alike to you, but there is only one air-friction speedometer in all 
the world. 

An automobile clock may be just a clock, but Waltham auto clocks are super-time keepers 
when you think for a moment what a daily pounding of vibration they get. You may im- 
agine one watch is as good as another, but Waltham Watches have invariably defeated the 
world’s best, when it came to scientific investigation and rigid test. 

A great family of watchmakers, master mechanics, inventors cannot make precision instru- 
ments for seventy years without putting values into mechanism and design that give a value 
beyond the purchase price — the value you do not see. 

That is why the world’s leading motor cars are Waltham equipped. And why the careful 


buyer, who invests money in a fine watch, demands a Waltham. 


The Waltham Speedometer is the only air-friction Speedometer in the world. 
( Invented by Nikola Tesla.) Developed and perfected by Waltham. 





WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASS. Ribbon Were Water 895.008nd up 
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Christmas Gifts of Distinction 


FRENCH NECKWEAR 
(Left to Right) 


Shaded, printed warp designs, on moire 
ground, $6.00 

Moire, interspaced between satin and printed 
warp stripes, $6.00 

Satin ground, relieved by all-over moire 
Sigures, $6.00 

Two color satin stripes on fine repp ground, 
$5.00 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


Tilustrated are examples of French Silk-and 
Linen-Handkerchiefs at $3.00 each. The 
assortment includes extensive patterns in 
white corded linen and fil de main 
batiste—hemstitched and rolled hem. 


Specially Imported by Kaskel & Kaskel 


DRESSING GOWNS 


French brocaded silks and velvets are the 
materials used in both full and three- 


- quarter length models. Most of these are 


silk-lined—others being unlined, are par- 
ticularly adapted for packing while travel- 
ing. Gown illustrated, $095.00. Others 
from $40.00 to $140.00. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE CAREFUL ATTENTION 


Kaskel & Kaskel 


(EsTABLISHED 1867) 





HOSIERY 
(Top) Ribbed silk, which clings snugly to the 
ankle. Black and colors, $8.00 and $6.50 
(Left) Mottled silk—fancy clox, in all 
colors, $6.50 

(Center) Finest Lisle— shot assorted colors, 
hand-clocked, $4.25 


(Right) Sheer silk with drop-stitched clox 
— Black, $7.50. Plain colors, $6.00 


EGHRERT HENNY 





SILK MUFFLERS 


All combinations and colors—also white, 
in plain and fancy weaves. Muffler illus- 
trated $25.00. Cut-out-monogram, $8.00 


567 Fifth Avenue, at 46th Street, New York 





40 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Victor Victrola in 
Sohmer Period Encasement 


Sohmer Reproducing 
Grand, Florentine Model 





Music Roll Cabinet 
Curonia Model 


THE PIANO AND VICTROLA AS A PART 
OF THE HOME DECORATIVE PLAN 


hy recognition of the keener appreciation 
of the artistic in furniture in American 
homes, the House of Sohmer has created a 
series of Period encasements for the Sohmer 
Piano and the Victor Victrola. 


These exquisite case designs give to the Sohmer 
Piano and the Victrola the same value as fur- 
niture that they possess as musical instruments. 
They are authentic in line and detail and 
faithful to the best furniture traditions. 


The universal recognition of the unsurpassed 
artistic tone quality of the Sohmer Piano is 
enhanced by beautiful exteriors of the Queen 
Anne, Early English and Italian Renaissance 
Periods. 


Thus “Music in the Home” becomes not 
only expressive of the spirituelle and ideal- 
istic, but through these period models, con- 
tributes to its ornamentation as well. 


Moderate in price and your Present Piano accepted 
as Part Paymert. Write for Illustrated Brochure. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 WEST 


57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Established 1872 
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a Resemblance 
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QE reproduces so faithfully 
the soft, luminous col- 
oring, the fugitive inter- 
play of light and shade, 
and the rich silken 
patina of Nature’s fin- 
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result cannot be dis- 
missed as a resemblance 


—it is a match! 


Técla 
Pearl Necklaces 
with 
Genuine 
Diamond Clasps 
$2100 to $350 
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JBI th/henuc- New Gork 
1O Rue de la Paix. Paris 
7 Old Bond Street, London 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 


Fourteen New Buick 
Models 


Fours—2 Pass. Roadster, $865; 
§ Pass. Touring, $885; 3 Pass. 
Coupe, $1175; & Pass. Sedan, 
$1395; 5 Pass. Touring Sedan, 
$1325. 
$1175; 5 Pass. Touring, $1195; 
§ Pass. Touring Sedan, $1935; § 
Pass. Sedan, $1985; 4 Pass. 
Coupe, $1895; 7 Pass. Touring, 
$1435; 7 Pass. Sedan, $2195; 
Sport Roadster, $1625; Sport 
Touring, $1675. Prices f. o. b. 
Buick Factories. Government Tar 
to be Added. 


Sizes—2 Pass. Roadster, 





A Sedan For The Family 


Buick Six-Cylinder Five Passenger—*1985 


Beautiful to look upon, the Buick five passenger six-cylinder 
sedan is equally comfortable to ride in and to drive. Broad 
doors open to both compartments of the Fisher-built body 
with its wide and deeply upholstered seats and luxurious 
interior trimmings. 


In the driving compartment, every convenience has been care- 
fully provided for. The steering column is set at an easy 
angle, the gear shift lever is long and fits the hand, and on the 
instrument board are distinctive glass covered dials and 
switches to tell the complete story of the car’s operation at a 
glance, and to control all its functioning without moving from 
the wheel. 


Beneath is the dependable Buick chassis, powered by the 
famous Buick valve-in-head engine and providing the quiet, 
flexible and enduring performance that is traditional with all 
Buick motor cars. 


The Buick six-cylinder five passenger sedan is truly the ideal 
closed car for every kind of family motoring. 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head 
Motor Cars 


Branches in All Principal Cities— 
Dealers Everywhere 


The Standard of Comparison 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Measure the worth of a man by 
what he has achieved, and a stock- 
ing by its long and honorable 
service. Phoenix has become the 
standard hosiery of the world, be- 
cause it has persistently furnished 
to men, women and children great 
mileage at small cost. From a 
responsible merchant it comes 
to you with his proud stamp 
of approval added to ours. A 
staunch and lustrous record has 
put Phoenix first in world sales— 
and first in the esteem of those 
who know the value of true worth. 


PHOENIX 


MOSIERT 
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Vici can attain a new beauty—have the 
charm that is your right. 

You gain nothing by worrying about the 
little lines that are creeping into your face— 
the first suspicion of sagging and loosening. 
In scarcely more time than you devote to 
such disturbing thoughts, you can give your- 
self the Face Molding Treatment—the 
gentle, safe, scientific method for rejuvenat- 
ing the face and neck. 

Relaxing muscles are lifted and restored to 
their youthful contour, lines and wrinkles 
effaced, the skin made clear and fresh, the 
face vital and young. 

In their own homes, with the New Beauty 
Chart before them, discriminating and intel- 
ligent women are Molding Face and Neck to 
regain their natural beauty, and counteract 
the exacting demands of modern life. 

New Beauty is attained not only through 
the special Molding motion—so radically 
different from massage—but through the 
equally scientific Primrose House prepara- 
tions which are used for this trectment. 

Begin today to give yourself this really 
scientific care and cultivation. 


Individual Directions 
The Primrose House experts will advise the prepara- 
tions and special treatment required by your individual 
conditions. This special advice is made possible by 


AT THESE SELECTED STORES 
New York 


& Co. 
aldorf Astoria. 
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Co. 
‘Tenn. Co. 

Scott & Co. 
Co. 
& Co. 
Stores Co. 


Colo. 


Dry Goods Co. 
Goods Co, 
Co. 
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Jor a fresh, unline 
youthfu contour 


fue 


the very complete confidential Diagnosis Sheet which 
will be sent free, on request. 

To the woman who can conveniently visit Primrose 
House, the diagnostician will give this advice in person. 
A Face Molding treatment—by one of our graduate 
nurses— will prove wonderfully beneficial, and will show 
just how you may, if you wish, continue the treatment 
at home. One treatment—an hour—is $3.50; a course 
of five treatments, $15.00. 


The Face Molder 


For best results you should use the Face Molder 
which brings to your hands the skill of the graduate 
nurses who give the treatment at Primrose House. 
The Face Molder takes the correct hold of the 
muscles, lifts them and makes them firm. The 
Face Molder, with which we include a 4-ounce bottle 
of Balsam Astringent, costs $7.50. 

Face Molding Cream. This cream is the medium for 
the Primrose House Face Molding Treatment. It 
nourishes the skin and rebuilds the tissues. $1.25, 
$3.00, $5.00. 

Balsam Astringent. To make the facial muscles firm, 
reduce a double chin and tighten the skin. $2.50, $4.00. 

Rose Leaf Cleansing Cream. A really clean skin is 
the necessary foundation for all beauty. This cream 
should be used regularly every day. It will leave your 
skin scrupulously clean with the fresh fragrance of rose 
leaves. $1.00, $2.00, $3.50. 

Skin Freshener. To tone up the skin, prevent wrinkles 
and bring color to the cheeks. $1.25, $3.00. 





By Mail from Primrose House 


Mrs. Morris will be glad to have sent you, free, the 
New Beauty Chart, the Confidential Diagnosis Sheet, and 
‘The New Beauty,” a brochure which tells more about 
Primrose House and prep i 

If itis not convenient for you to purchase the prepara- 
tions from the stores listed, they may be ordered direct 
from Primrose House—postage prepaid on orders of $10.00 
or more. 





Elsie Waterbury Morris 


SEAST52™ST, of 
NewYorr,, 


Department B-2 
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Christmas Suggestions 


‘A delightful and appropriate gift for any woman— 
the Gift Kit, an attractive box that contains the essen- 
tials for the general care and comfort of the skin. 
Fitted each into its compartment are Rose Leaf Cleans- 
ing Cream, Skin Freshener, Smoothskin Cream, Chiffon 
Powder, Pomegranate Rouge, an Eyebrow brush and 
Tissues, $12.00. 

The Primrose House Traveling Case: This is a larger 
box, primrose yellow, hand-wrought metal, fitted with 
lock and key. In addition to the preparations in the 
other box, it contains Face Molding Cream, Porefiner, 
Petal Bloom, and Hand Cream—Complete $18.00. 

Evening Face Powder—a favorite of women who 
know that a special powder is required to make them 
alluring in the pitiless brilliance of artificial light. 
Perfumed and colored a delicate orchid, equally success- 
ful on a light or dark skin, this powder in its silk box 
makes a delightful and distinctive gift. $5.00. 

Chiffon Face Powder—a day-time powder that blends 
with the color and enhances the beauty of every skin— 
this gift will be appreciated by fastidious women and 
used when they would look their loveliest. $3.50. 

Pomegranate Rouge—in attractive amber or shell 
container—an exquisite cream rouge that many women 
prefer because it prevents dryness and chapping and 
gives an entrancing, natural bloom to lips and cheeks. 
Light or dark. $2.50. 


Other Primrose House Secrets 
To close enlarged pores—Porefiner, $1.25. 
To permanently remove superfluous hair—Prim, $4.00. 


To make eyelashes grow and for the beautiful eyelid shadows— 
Eyelash Ko-Hul, $2,50. 


To soften and whiten hands and arms—Lemon Balm, $1.00. 


To quickly relieve roughness and chapping — Primrose Special 
Lotion, $2.00. 

To develop neck, shoulders, and bust—Developing Cream, $1.50, 
$2.50. 


An exquisitely fine, pure talceum—Daffadowndilly Talcum, $1.50. 


AT THESE SELECTED STORES 
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AUTOMOBILE 
SALON 


Presenting the Aristocracy of Motordom 


VANITY FAIR 


Commodore Hotel, New York, December 3rd to 9th, 1922 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, January 27th to February 3rd, 1923 


The Automobile Salon presents annually to a 
discriminating and distinguished clientele all 
that is really meritorious in high-grade motor 
cars, custom coachwork, and the various ac- 
cessories thereto; admirably staged in a beautiful 
and appropriate setting, and on a scale com- 
mensurate with the importance and character 


of the products exhibited. 


Eight nations, England, France, Belgium, Italy, 
Spain, Germany, Austria, and the United States 


are represented this year. 


ISOTTA FRASCHINI RUBAY 


EXHIBITING 
BENZ DE DION BOUTON 
BREWSTER DUESENBERG LANCHESTER 
CUNNINGHAM HISPANO SUIZA MINERVA 
DANIELS HOTCHKISS ROLLS ROYCE 
WINTON 


The 


EXHIBITED BY COACHMAKERS 


CADILLAC LINCOLN 
LA FAYETTE LOCOMOBILE 


MARMON 
McFARLAN 


COACHWORK EXHIBITS BY 


BREWSTER DEMAREST 
BROOKS-OSTRUK FLEETWOOD 
DE CAUSSE HEALEY 


HOLBROOK 
J. B. JUDKINS 
LE BARON 


LOCKE 
RUBAY 


STEYR 
SUNBEAM 
VOISIN 


PACKARD 
PEERLESS 


WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR CARS 
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Manto Man 


Wives, Sisters, Sweethearts 
—Don’t Read 


EN—here’s a holiday gift that rings 

right from one regular fellow to another; 
from ‘‘Dad” to ‘‘Son,” from man to man. 
It’s a half dozen of the latest and most ac- 
ceptable thing in neckwear— 


Wearplus 
Ties 


Made Without Flannel Lining 
Wadding or Padding 


Radically different from other four-in-hands with 
their thick, ruinous flannel linings that twist, stretch, 
roll up and wrinkle; that can’t be pressed out smooth. 


In Wearplus ties the thick flannel is replaced with 
silk—double usual quantity, and ditto quality; 
because the Wearplus method of making necessitates 
fine silks. This assures double wear and value. 


a eee 


.And it makes Wearplus the smoothest sliding, nattiest 
knotting, longest serving neckwear a man ever owned. 





. . ‘ = rica’ 
Keeps its crispness! And presses out like new. The 7 ; a Cravating WEARPLUS, JR. 


Like Dad’s. Same 
silks, same method. 
For boys 8 to 18 


ideal tie for soft collars. Moderately priced: 
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BLUE BROWN years. One price, 75 
LABEL $ 1.00 LABEL $ 1.50 vor 

In Canada, One price $1.50 — 4 
Wearplus Junior - Red Label 75c. ; a 
Rete te sont hee 
Scratch “‘O. K.” across your man to man gift problem. pore ay hak psc ( 
Make it Wearplus. Guaranteed right or you get “sel.” ‘ 
your money back. ' 
STANDARD NECKWEAR COMPANY ‘ 
BOSTON NEW YORK i 


America’s Largest Men’s Neckwear House t 
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The Seal of Safety 


What “40 Years Without 
Loss” Means to Any 
Investor 


"THE record of an investment House may 
be judged by the safety of its offerings, the 
volume of its business, and the length of 
time it has marketed securities. 


A small business for a long period of years 
—a large business for a short time—neither 
may mean a real test of the safety of the 
securities offered. 


The best test is: Has the House in 
question done a large enough 
business, over along enough time, 
without loss to any investor, to 
make its record really significant? 


Apply this test to S. W. Straus & Co. The 
House, a nation-wide Institution, has been 
in business forty years, selling hundreds of 
millions of dollars of safe securities to in- 
vestors without a single loss. Surely this 
record is a significant one. 


The reasons for this record are fully set 
forth in our booklet, “40 Years Without 
Loss to Any Investor.” Write for it today. 
Ask for 


BOOKLET L-1215 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


E;TABLISHED 1882 << OFFICES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES “ INCORPORATED 


Srraus BuILpING 
6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
CxIcAco 


Srraus BuILpING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 
New York 


Forty Years Without Loss to Any Investor 








© 1922—S. W. S. & Co. 
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The Financial Situation 


Reasons for the New Vogue in Railroad Securities 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


disfavor, are fast coming back into 

vogue. Financial fashions, like the 
fluctuating lengths of women’s skirts, 
move in cycles, and reflect not only basic 
changes in the business world but also 
popular whims and enthusiasms. 

The new eagerness for railroad shares 
and bonds has a genuine basis in the 
heightened earning power of the carriers, 
which, with general trade reviving, are 
beginning to realize the benefits intended 
in the Transportation Act of 1920 which 
lays down the principle that the roads 
should be permitted to earn a fair return 
on their property value. 

Behind the rush of investors to acquire 
at rising prices railroad shares and bonds 
for more than a year has been a belief 
that the fundamentals of the prevailing 
rate and wage structure are co that the 
stronger roads will make money and wax 
more powerful. Adequate earnings—a liv- 
ing wage—constitute the magic wand 
which makes fixed maturity obligations 
secure and which renders the more specu- 
lative stocks attractive. The fact of 
growing earnings, together with an antici- 
pation of still better financial results when 
ordinary commercial activity expands 
further has impelled speculators and in- 
vestors to give a thought to railroads. 

Before the time the bottom in the 
broad downward swing of the quotations 
of steam railway securities was reached in 
August, 1921, the tendency to decline 
had been manifest for more than a decade. 
Regulation had been of a hostile charac- 
ter, which rendered railroading compara- 
tively unprofitable, and capital, always 
highly sensitive, flowed into other chan- 
nels, such as the securities of industrial 
corporations, which were unhampered by 
control of public bodies. The turning 
point came with the passage of the new 
transportation act, the real effects of 
which are just now being felt. 


R iisevor, securities, long in public 


yw the power to earn restored, 
railroads have allurements for the 
investor. A few of the reasons for this 
restored capacity to attract men and wo- 
men who wish to exchange cold cash for 
certificates of stock and promises to pay 
in the form of bonds follow: 

Railroading is an essential industry. 

The gross income of railroads is less 
subject to fluctuation than that of mis- 
cellaneous industries. 

Despite not infrequent bankruptcies, 
the mortality rate among railroads is in- 
finitely less than among general industrial] 
corporations. 

Railroads, especially the larger trunk 
lines, have the element of diversification, 
spreading over a large stretch of country 
and depending upon no one industry. 

-Outstanding railroad shares and bonds 
are seasoned at the marketplace, where 
long exposure to the attacks and counter 
attacks of speculators has tended to ef- 
face the original inflated conceptions of 
promoters. 

New railroad securities are issued with 
the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which tends to assure 
the investor that the securities offered 
represent tangible value. 

Railroads give fuller and more frequent 
publicity to earnings and expenses than 
other corporations, making it more feasi- 
ble for investors intelligently to keep in 
touch with the changing worth of their 
holdings. Whereas many industrial cor- 
porations make financial reports only an- 
nually or semi-annually, the railroad cor- 
porations issue standard reports monthly, 
which tend to place all shareholders on an 
equal footing regarding relevant informa- 
tion which indicates changing values. 
The insider in the railroad field has less of 


an advantage in this field than the diree. 
tor or general officer in an industrial cop. 
poration. 

Railroads have definitely established 
their place in present day economic life 
and are beyond the experimental stage 
Moreover, they are not overbuilt, but 
rather underbuilt. Under active general 
business conditions , there is a prospect of 
a grave shortage of railroad service 
rather than the prospect of an oversupply. 

Moreover, railroads were constructed 
during a period of lower prices, and the 
quotations of railroad securities have not 
discounted this general inflation. At this 
writing, the. average prices of t 
representative railroad stocks is 79,95, 
compared to a low of 58 in 1921 a 
range of 103 to 9534 in 1912. 


[THE change in the general price devel, 
which has been rendered unstable in 
years of inflation, deflation, and the pres- 
ent more moderate secondary inflati 
has placed a new aspect on the tradition 
question of water in railroad stocks. Orig- 
inally, aqua pura constituted a large ele- 
ment in the equity behind railroad securi- 
ties, but there is every indication that this 
fictitious value has been to a large degree 
eliminated by reorganizations and by the 
ploughing back of earnings into proper- 
ties over a long period of years. Phe in 
terstate Commerce Commission has fixed 
a tentative value on the American rail- 
roads of $18,900,000,000, a figure which 
railroad men consider low. 

“As to the claim from some quarters of 
overcapitalization,” says the recent re- 
port of the Committee on Railroad S- 
curities of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation, “‘it may well be that in some 
instances where overcapitalization may 
have occurred, it is the direct result of 
the policy of not granting sufficient rates 
to enable the carrier to pay out of eam- 
ings for expenditures properly chargeable 
to earnings, so that at times the carrier 
has been forced to meet these expenditures 
through the use of capital obligations. 
Had there been always a true and uml 
form method of accounting, reasonable 
earnings, a balanced capitalization, the 
difficulties of valuation would have been 
much less. It is a difficult matter to dis 
tinguish between reasonable rates, rates 
that are less than reasonable and rates 
that are more than reasonable. All these 
things have had their effect on the credit 
of the carriers. 

“From the reports of tentative valua- 
tion thus far submitted by the (Interstate 
Commerce) Commission, however, it 
would appear, not only that the roads are 
not overcapitalized, but that their 
value is so much in excess of their out- 
standing capital obligations that the 1 
sult must be a salutary effect on their 
credit.” 

Coming from a committee of competent 
railroad bankers, this observation is o 
great significance to security buyers. Itis 
tantamount to saying that those roads 
whose value the Commission has fixed ate 
dehydrated , instead of waterlogged. Itis 
equivalent to remarking that the assets 
of the roads are in excess of their cap 
talization; that the railroads, which wert 
historically associated with watered 
securities, are now too conservatively 4 
nanced—that shares were worth not les 
but more than their par values, so far 45 
the equity behind them is concerned. 

“Although a railroad is a_ private 
property,” observes the committee of it- 
vestment bankers, of which Pierpont V. 
Davis, of New York, is chairman, “it 5 
‘nevertheless a public utility and subject 
to governmental regulation of rates. 
This power of the government to regulate 

(Continued on page 14) 
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The Christmas Gift Supreme 


AutoReelite makes the new closed car a gift of even greater 
value to the family. Its brilliant, piercing beam, so easily 
wntrolled from within the car, makes it possible for you to 
travel all winter long in perfect comfort and safety. Swirling 
wurtains of snow that blind even powerful headlights to hide 
dangers in the road ahead are robbed of their terrors by this 


arching shaft of brilliance. 


And AutoReelite protection is available instantly. 
ingle knob, reached without effort, places the spot at any 


levation or distance desired. It is not necessary to lower a 


comfort without the sacrifice of safety. 


This new Model “F” also incorporates the automatic reel feature which 


las made famous the AutoReelite, “the only spotlight on a reel.” The self- 


Dealers everywhere are featuring this 


new AutoReelite. Ask yours to show you 


er Re: 


been supplied, write for booklet 313 


AuloReclite, Model “F", i. easi! ly | 


Wiached to the windshield bo.t or any APPLETON ELECTRIC CO. | 


dosed car. The operating knob and 
1710 Wellington Avenue 


Switch are always within easy reach, 


ond give quick and positive control. Chicago 


THE ONLY SPOTLIGHT ON A_ REEL. 





Only a 


window or strain to reach the light—you can enjoy closed car | 


ntained reel holds and automatically retrieves twelve feet of clean, un- | 


inked cord that allows the lamp to be taken to any part of the car. | 


how it operates—or, if he has not yet | 
K 


which describes all models fully. | 
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Tue Hypro-ELectric ENGINEER and the Waterfall. The —— 
stream has potential power to turn the wheels of industry an 
bring electric light to a whole community—but it requires the 
studies and services of an experienced engineer to harness that 
power and put it to work. 





Invest—with the help 
| of experienced counsellors 


THE INVESTOR puts the earning 
power of his money to work when 
he buys securities. 


How should he invest? 


The multitudes of offerings in every 
field are fairly bewildering. The 
hydro-electric companies alone 
should have a vast amount of new 
capital to keep pace with public 
requirements. The need for de- 
pendable investment information 
and experienced counsel was never 
greater. 


The National City Company, 
through its offices in 50 leading 
cities, offers you such information 


and counsel. 


Every bond listed on our current 
Purchase Sheet has _ received 
thoughtful study and is recom- 
mended as desirable in its class. 
Consult this list—we will mail a 
copy on request. 








The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


| Offices in more than 50 Ieading cities throughout the World 


AutoReelite | 


SHORT TERM NOTES 


| BONDS ACCEPTANCES 
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Public Utility 
SECURITIES 


— 





UR COUNSEL 
and recommenda- 
|| tions to investors are 
| based on many yeazs’ 
|| experience in the 
'| financing and upbuild- 
| ing of public utility 
|| properties. 


| Intimate and successful 
association with these in- 
|| dustries overa long period 
|| affords an authoritative 
equipment for the broad 
service which we render. 


A new edition of our Book- 
iet, “Scope and Service,” 
is of value to those inter- 
ested in utility securities. 





Ask for Bookle, DF108 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORATE. 


208 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON 




















111 Broadway 14 State St. 














BOND with 
a guarantee as 
to interest and 








principal means 
Thrift with Safety. 
514% Prudence- 
Bonds are that 
kind of a bond. 


Send for interest- 
ing booklet con- 
taining complete 
information. 


Ask for booklet V-F-298 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


31 Nassau St. 
NEW YORK 


162 Remsen St. 
BROOKLYN 





























The Financial Situation 


(Continued from paige 12) 


rates is a power to affect earnings, which 
in turn affect the market price of the se- 
curities of the railroad,—the barometer of 
the railroad’s credit. The return the 
carrier is entitled to on the fair value of 
the property is as much under the protec- 
tion of the Constitution as the amount 
that it should receive if it were to dispose 
of its property to the state for public 
purposes, and such fair value is the value 
that would be determined by the ordin- 
ary and usual rules. 

“Tt was apparent long before this 
country became involved in the Euro- 
pean war that the diminishing credit of 
the carriers would not enable them to 
extend transportation facilities to keep 
pace with our development, industrially 
and otherwise, as in general they were 
unable to raise new capital for the purpose 
of expansion except at prohibitive rates. 
One of the main things that it was hoped 
would follow the passage of the Trans- 
portation Act, 1920, was the restoration 
of railroad credit, and that hope has been 
partly realized.” 


T has been this improved credit, 

based on heightened earning power, 
which has caused the average price of 
ten representative bonds which dropped 
as low as 68 in 1920 to recover to 86.65. 
In 1912, these same bonds were quoted 
between 95 and 97. 

During the years of increasing poverty 
for the railroads, the carriers had to stop 
issuing stock. Even the outstanding se- 
curities were shunned. There was no 
public appetite for new junior securities. 

Where the railroads obtained new 
funds, it was exclusively through bond 
offerings, which further saddled them 
with debt, a default on the interest on 
which involved bankruptcy. One of the 
cardinal weaknesses in the finances of the 
railroads is the unduly large proportion of 
bonds compared with stock. Stock repre- 
sents a share of ownership, and dividends 
on stock may be stopped at any time 
without affecting the solvency of a cor- 
poration. 

The railroads are now physically in a 
state of arrested development; railway 
expansion, on which the growth of the 
industrial structure of the country de- 
pends, can be effected only through an 
ability to sell additional stock. Signs of 
the time point to the approach of such a 
period. Forerunners of the development 
of a demand for new railroad common 
shares has been the facility with which 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Illinois 
Central have been able to market addi- 
tional preferred stock. 

Against the factors which make rail- 
road securities attractive must be set the 
condition of arrested growth, the fact of 
political regulation which interferes with 
the freedom of management, and also 
the limitation of earnings which make the 


bait to speculators in quest of fabulous 
returns less alluring than that offered by 
o.1 companies, for example. 

As one railroad student of the old 
school remarked to the writer, railroading 
in the United States has become safe. 
The travelling public and shippers are 
protected against the abuse and exploi- 
tation of the early days of unrestricted 
competition, but these gains have been 
attained at a cost. The old venturesome- 
ness of railroad pioneers is gone. Railroad 
leaders, who must look to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Railroad 
Labor Board for approval, seem more 
anxious to avoid mistakes and criticism, 
than to strike out boldly and create new 
instruments of usefulness. 

As the veteran observer put it, railroad 
presidents have become super clerks and 
head bookkeepers, devoid of the old spirit 
of railroading which made for perpetual 
growth. His remedy was to free the roads 
once more from a large measure of outside 
control, and rely upon the new code of 
ethics, formulated by an enlightened pub- 
lic opinion, to restrict the conduct of the 
creative spirits in railroad counsels. 


His purpose was to see the transportation | 


system become less a machine, and more 
of a human adventure. 

The whole recent tendency of govern- 
ment supervision has been to make regu- 
lation constructive instead of hampering. 
And yet there is a great division of au- 
thority between regulators and operating 
officials. Present day railroading in the 
United States is a hybrid, a child of 
State socialistic and capitalistic tenden- 
cies. Yet even under such anomalous 
conditions, the present earning power is 
such that the stronger roads can earn 
interest on their bonds and dividends on 
their shares, and the time seems to be 
approached when the more powerful 
units of transportation will gradually 
absorb the weaker. Mergers have been 
delayed partly because the strong roads 
expect to get better terms by waiting, and 
partly because of the disposition of rail- 
road men to play safe, rather than to 
make new commitments. _ 

However, if railroad credit continues to 
become better, the financing necessary to 
effect consolidations will be feasible, 
and, if voluntary mergers do not result, 
it may be that the Federal law will be so 
altered as to compel them. And yet 
twenty years ago, the notion of linking up 
individual roads into greater systems was 
politically unpopular, and exponents of 
railroad weddings, such as Harriman and 
Hill, men who envisaged railroading as a 
human adventure, were commonly re- 
garded as socially dangerous. Of course, 
railroads are still caught in the throes of 
party politics, and a whole school of 
statesmen or thereabouts is committed to 
a program of stripping the roads of the 
gains of the recent legislation. 


GRAY SPIRES 


By Grayce SEARLES 


RAY spires, stabbing the sky 


With your silent music, 


Why must you taunt me so? 


Is it not enough 
That I stand stricken? 

Why should you remind me 
That sorrow should be dumb? 
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$25,000 
at Fifty! 


Are you systematically 
building an estate and an 
assured income? 


Babson’ 


REPORTS 


If you are interested in a work- 
ing plan for your money that 
will build an estate of $25,000— 
and an assured income of $100 
a month — on as little as $50.00 
a month — merely 


Tear out the Memo—now—and 
hand it to your secretary when 
you dictate the mornings’ mai 


Quneesesem M E M Oo (ae CEREEED 
For Your Secretary 


Write the Babson Statistical Organiza. 

pea Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., as iollows: 
me : 

Bulletin and 

booklet °* 

the Most from 

Your Money” 

—erai 























A Book Containing 


Charts 


ON 


Forty Leading 
Listed Stocks 


presenting the market 
histories of these is- 
sues for the past seven 
years and volume in- 
| dices showing accumu- | 
lation and distribution | 
zones. | 





It also contains com- | 
parative tables which | 
show the changes in 
earnings, working cap- 

| ital, and other impor- 

| tant factors. 


! 
| 
| 
Ask for V.F. 590 | 


Free on request 


BSTABLISHED 190! 


- HaRvevAWiLus8 


| Members Ct lidated Stock Exchange of NY. 
32 Broadway - New York 
Phone Broad 5360 


| 
Uptown Philadelphia Newark 
147E.86% St. 20S0.15° St. 169 Market St. 


Direct Private Wires 
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VOGUE'S 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
NUMBER 


JANUARY 1, 1923 


VocGuE was founded in late December, 1892. In the thirty years of its 
existence, the magazine has attained a position and prosperity unique among 
periodicals. Its name has become a household word among American 
women, and through its widely circulated editions, printed in several lan- 
guages, Vogue today is familiarly known among women throughout the 
civilized world. Within its chosen field, Vogue’s authority is unchallenged, 
its influence is unrivalled. In these past thirty years, its forecasts have 
invariably been confirmed by usage. 


We are planning to recognize this extraordinary achievement by publishing 
a Thirtieth Anniversary Number of Vogue — an issue which will contrast 
mightily with the flimsy thirty-six-page Vogue of thirty years ago—one 


which will be worthy of the event it commemorates. 


Vogue for January 1, 1923, will be the most striking issue of a fashion 


magazine ever published in any country. 
Hie a 
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The “‘Prince’’ 


No. 191 (above) —The “PRINCE.” Oxford Bag 
for Men or Women. Strongest cowhide, hand 
laced edges. Rich, dark brown or black, Ha- 
vana cowhide; solid brass trimmings. Fine 
ribbed silk serge lining. Side pockets. Also 
leather lining and additional row of stitching. 
No. 191—Dark Brown, 18" $30.00. 

No. 198—Black, 18” $30.00. 


The “‘Country Club” 


No. 955 (above)—The world-famous “*COUN- 
TRY CLUB.” Overnight Bag for Men. Has 
rubber-lined, moisture-proof pockets; also 
three large folio pockets. Genuine pigskin 
and soft boarded cowhide. Reinforced cor- 
ners. Finest tan ribbed serge lining. 

No. 955—Black Pigskin, 18” $20.00; 20” $21.50. 
No. 951—Brown Cowhide, 18” $22.50; 20" $24.00. 
No. 958—Black Cowhide, 18” $22.50. 





The “‘Britisher”’ 


No. 41 (above)—The “BRITISHER.” Large, 
smart English Box Kit Bag for Men. All-around 
strap supports: handsome trimmings. Best, 
heavy,soft, hand-boarded cowhide; finest silk 
serge lining. Three large pockets. 

No. 41—Brown, 21,” $55.00; 26” $57.50 

No. 43—Black, 21,” $55.00. 








HO wouldn’t appreci- 
ate a gift of LIKLY 
Luggage? A more suit- 
able or more lasting gift 
could not be selected for man, 
woman, youth or miss. 


Smart in appearance, beautifully 
shaped and finished, and of a su- 
perior quality that Jasts—LIKLY 
Luggage is always appreciated by 
those who like good things. 


A few of the many styles of 
LIKLY Bags and Cases are shown 
here. We shall be very glad to 
send you a complete, illustrated 
price list of all the Bags, Cases, 
Trunks and Portfolios which we 
make, upon receipt of your request. 
Address Dept. F. 

Sold by the best stores everywhere. If it 
is not possible for you to procure through 
your local dealer the exact style of LIKLY 
Luggage you desire, WRITE to us. 

Be sure the luggage you buy 
> bears this trademark. It iden- 
tifies LIKLY distinctive quality. 





The prices quoted are F. O. B. Factory, 
Rochester, N. Y. There will be a slight 
additional charge on some models, accord- 
ing to the locality and style—to cover 
freight and Federal Excise Tax. 


HENRY LIKLY & COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 























The ‘‘ Advance” 


No. 62 (above)—The “ADVANCE.” Kit Ba; 
for Men. A famous LIKLY model, with well- 
proportioned, strong frame and special trim- 
mings. Made of the best, heavy, soft, hand. 
boarded cowhide. Lined with the finest dur- 
able silk serge and has three large pockets 
Also made with leather lining. 


No. 69—Brown, 20” $37.50; 22” $10.00; 2)," $/,2.50. 
No. 63—Black, 20” $37.50; 22” $10.00; 24," $12.50 









The “Englishman” 


No. $71 (above)—The ‘‘ENGLISHMAN.” Case 
for Men. The aristocrat of men'scases. Smart, 
flat lines. Best hand-boarded, Havana cow- 
hide. Hand finished, with special handle, full 
sewed leather hinge, handsome trimmings. 
Lined with finest tan ribbed serge, Leather 
bound shirt fold. 

No. $71—Med. Brow, 21," $37.50; 26” $39.00. 
No. 372—Dark Brown. %',"” $37.50. 

No. 373—Black, 24" $07.50. 








7g * ’ 

The ‘‘Patricia’ 
No. 274, (above)—The ‘‘PATRICIA.” Case for 
Women. Unusually attractive, light, dust- 
proof case with tray. Best genuine black 
cobra grain cowhide. Solid, polished brass 
locks. Lined with finest blue moire silk. Pock- 
ets for gloves, handkerchiefs, hose, veils, etc. 


No. 27/,—22" $35.00. 
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R those separated 
by distance, no mat- 
ter how great, is the won- 
derfully efficient Florists" 
Telegraph Delivery Ser- 
vice which makes it pos- 
sible for flowers to be 
sent anywhere and de- 
livered fresh and fragrant 
within a few hours after 
order is placed with your 
local florist. 


ee 





More than a Gift— a Token of Love 


Best loved are flowers among all Christmas Gifts, 
for they bring this message which flowers alone can 
impart—‘‘You are held best loved.” 


For flowers are universal messengers from heart 
to heart—an appeal that is spiritual rather than 
material. And this year you will be delighted to 
find at your nearest florist shop, that a more glori- 
ous profusion than ever awaits you. 


For your Christmas words of Love— 




















The manufacturer knows that the coachwork can 
make or mar much of the ease and comfort of his 
car. In view of this fact, he pays the highest pos- 
sible compliment to Fisher handiwork when he dis- 
plays the now familiar symbol—Body by Fisher 
FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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Scratch-Boart rendering by W. Parke Johnson 
of original painting by Leon Gordon 


WILLOWCOURT 


As pliantasthe willow-wandthatnamed A fine material withal that lends itself 
it, Willowcourt is a dress shirt that attends most admirably to slender pique striping. 
the formal occasion in a genial spirit of Men who wear the Willowcourt will 
comfort. Its specially made multipl-Ide leave the party, as they came, with shirt 
fabric is crumple-proof and non-wilting. bosom and cuffs impeccably starched. 
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Willowcourt is one of the Court Line, a special grouping of Ide shirts for 
evening dress. These shirts are executed in a variety of fine materials 
with characteristic Ide styling, and embody many exclusive features. 


GEO. P. IDE & CO., INC. 
TROY, N. Y. 
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THE NAST INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 


VANITY FAIR 
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Beginning 
Winter Season , 
- 922-1923 


Only wholly American 
Hotel in the West In- 
dies. Ideal for a Winter 
Holiday in the Tropics. 





Splendid golf course, tennis 
courts, ocean bathing, game 
fishing, boating. Hundreds of 
miles of moter roads through 
the Island. Fresh dairy prod- 
ucts, vegetables and fruits 
supplied daily from our own 
farm. 


The Coamo Springs Hotel—a 
health resort in the mountains 
of Porto Rico, under same 
management. . 


Four days from NewYork 
on one of the luxurious 
steamers of the Porto 
Rico line. American Plan 
—Reasonable Rates. For 
reservations or informa- 
tion, address 
WALTON H 
MARSHALL, 
Manager 


VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 








© New York 
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Early Golf & Hunting 


PINE FOREST INN and COTTAGES 
SUMMERVILLE S. C. 

22 miles from historical Charleston 
OPEN JANUARY ist 
SPECIAL JANUARY TOURNAMENTS 
The most delightful month for golfers. No snow 
—only sunshine and flowers. Superb 18-hole 
golf course. Tennis, saddle and carriage horses. 
Cuisine and service on par with the best Metro- 
politan hotels. Quail, Wild-Turkey Fox and 

Deer hunting. 
Address until Dec. 15th 
PLYMOUTH INN 
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EARLE E. CARLEY, V. P. 


y BELLEVIEW 


HOTEL and COTTAGES 


BELLEAIR HEIGHTS, ‘//orvida 


OPENS JANUARY 8th 


One of the most enchanting places 
in all Florida—set in a Southern 
paradise overlooking the Gulf of 
Mexico. Luxurious in its appoint- 
ments, delightful in its hospitality 
and social life, it is most charming 
among Winter homes. 


Two 18-hole Donald Ross Golf 
courses. Perfect clay tennis courts. 
Yachting and game fishing on the 
Gulf. Bathing, trap shooting, motor- 
ing, horseback riding, airplaning. 
Morning concerts, evening dances. 
Kindergarten and primary classes 
under competent direction. 
Pullman service to the doors. Address The 


Biltmore, New York, for information or 
reservations. 


JOHN McE. BOWMAN, President 


C. A. JUDKINS, Mgr. 

















Botel Altamont 
Baltimore 


Facing. Eutaw Place, Baltimore’s hand- 
somest boulevard, amid quietness and 
refinement. Ten minutes to business, 
the shops, theatres and railroads. 
Rates on application. 


S. F. Wright, Manager 








Open all Year 
European Plan 








The Shelburne 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Directly on the Boardwalk 
Phone 1628 Atlantic City 


American or European Plan 


"TRAYM ORE 


_ ATLANTIC CITY 
Worlds Greatest Hotel Success 












59 West 45th Street — New York City 
‘ en are —— ~» 5 where fe com- 
ort of our guests is o: ation 
Gente lly located th re an 
entra) joca’ near the best sho, 
theatres. wat ot 





“GEORGE T. STOCKHAM 
Formerly of Hotel Wolcott 





HOTEL SCHUYLER | 
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A DELIGHTFUL SPOT 
FOR WEEK-END SPORT 


Oren Axrxw YEaR 




















Forest Bill 





American Plan Hotel. Open all year. 
15 mins. from Penn. Sta. Accommodations for 4oo" 
GEORGE J. BERMBACH, Mgr. 

Tel. Boulevard 6290 








HOTEL BRETTON HALL 


Broadway 85th to 86th Sts., New York City 

Subway station at door, 

Between Riverside Drive and Central Park, 

Largest and most attractive mid-town hotel, 
tor permanent and transient residence, 

500 Rooms and Baths at very attractive rates, 








Hotel Hargrave 
West 72d St., through 
to 7ist St., New York 


300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet. 


















In the temperate Gulf-Stream cli- 
mate-in the heart of Atlantic City’s 
famous pleasures-is the finest re- 
sort hotel of either continent— 








overlook ing Rock Creek 
Park, combines cosmo- 
politan luxury with 
country-like charm. 


HARRY WARDMAN ELMER DYER 
President Manager 


Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road 
WASHINGTON. B.C. 























Nhe VANDERBILT “Hotel 


A few self-contained suites available 
for the season at reasonable rates. 


WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manager 


ThietfJourth Siccet sast at fark Avenue 
New York City 


Sunday Evening Concerts 
in the Della Robbia Room. 
Diner de Luxe, per couvert, 
Two Dollars and a_ half. 














The LENOX The BRUNSWICK ' 


BOSTON 


On Either Side of Copley Sq. 














OTEL 
Gommonwealth Hve. Boston, 
at Dartmouth Street 


PREFERRED BY A = 
DISCRIMINATING CLIENTELE ge 


because of its unusual indi fe 
viduality, the superiority of B 
its location, and the mainte- B 
nance by the management of 
traditional standards of ex- 
cellency. Quickly accessible 
to Boston’s attractions, 


C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. £ 
Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Pierce, Associate Mg. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 
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(Limited to 450 Guests — About Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent New 


CUNARD SS. “SCYTHIA” 


Specially Chartered — Twin-Screw Turbine Oil-Burner, 
20,000 Tons. Sailing Jan. 30, 1923, returning April 2, visiting 


Egypt 


Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Holy Land, Constantinople, Greece, Italy, 
Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, Etc. 


The“Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, lounges, 
veranda cafes, two elevators, commodious state-rooms with running 
water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites with private baths. 
The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals.) 
Free optional return passage at later date by 
any Cunard steamer from France or England 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 
Jarly reservation advisable. 





Also DeLuxe Tours to Europe, South America, & ae 


Japan, China and California 
FRANK TOURIST CO. 
(Established 1875) { 
489 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 219 So 15th ST., PHILADELPHIA 



























































New York Hotels 


Do you like the big gay metropolitan hotel, or 
the little exclusive hotel? Do you want a hotel for 
weekends in the country or by the sea? Or a hotel 
within motoring distance for dinner? 

We know where the best ones are. And, if you 
care to write us, we'll not only give you a list of 
names, but we’ll add a card of introduction so that 
you'll be well taken care of. And there won't be 
any charge for service. 

THE NAST INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 


25 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


























A PERFECT PUTTER 





ARSENY ATA 


SOO 
<eacall 








The inlaid black T square on the 
McDougal Putter enables you to 
easily putt straight for the cup. 


McDougal Putters are uniformly 
machined for accuracy, and perfectly 
balanced. Flat, medium or upright 
lie; left hand, medium 

lie only. 


Sent postpaid on 
receipt of $7.00 


THE THISTLE PUTTER CO. Xmas Gift 
Dep V 461 Canal St N.Y. C. 
























F celovis 


NEW YORK. 


Fame Attracts Fame 


ORE visiting notables stop at The Waldorf- 

Astoria than at any other New York hotel. 

It is the one hotel that everyone knows and hopes 
some day to visit. 


The Waldorf has earned this fame through 
thirty years of hotel perfection. There is beauty 
and spaciousness within its walls, generosity in its 
service, and distinction in its clientele. 


On Fifth Avenue, it is distinctly of Fifth Ave- 
nue. Stopping at The Waldorf makes a NewYork 
visit a memorable occasion. 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets, New York 
L. M. Boomer, President—Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 





The Bellevue - Stratford— 


Always a point of interest from the outside. But 
the interesting points on the inside are what attract 
distinguished visitors to the Bellevue - Stratford, 
Philadephia. James P. 4. O’ Conor, Managing Director 


The New Willard— 


In Washington’s Executive center. Officials 
live there; diplomats and society leaders entertain 
there. A wisit to Washington means the New 
Willard. Frank 8. Hight, Managing Director 


Under the direction of L. M. Boomer 
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tvery out-of-doors 
reason for t 
your family 


OU CAN motor every 
day over perfect highways 
—by the sea or along the 








base of green-clad mountains. 
There are big resort hotels 
and cozy inns—or you can 
rent a bungalow and enjoy 
your own rose garden. 







Golf links galore and ex- 
cellent schools for your 


children. 


The Santa Fe operates 
four daily trains to Cali- 
fornia. One of them—the 
California Limited— is exclu- 
sively for first-class travel. 


Fred Harvey serves all the meals 
“all the way.” 


Spick-and-span new steel equip- 
ment on the California Limited. 


There are Pullmans via Grand Can- 
yon National Park to Los Angeles, 
on both the California Limited and 
the Missionary. We will arrange 
your Pullman reservations so you 
can stay at the Canyon any num- 
ber of days and be assured of space 


when resuming journey. 


Why not visit Southern Arizona 
going or returning? It is delightful 
at Castle Hot Springs, Ingleside 
and Chandler. 


—~ Hawaii Afterwards ~ 





VANITY FAIR 




















You Can Come to 
HAWAII NOW! 


Greatly increased steamship facil- 
itiesinsure accommodations toand 
from Hawaii this winter. Direct 
sailings from Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, and Vancou- 


ver, B. C.. 








Hawaii offers romance in a setting 
of incomparable beauty, a climate 
balmy as spring, gorgeous flowers, 
enchanting music everywhere. 
Golf, tennis, deep-sea fishing, 
motoring,tramping,and the warm 
Hawaiian sea for swimming and 
surf-riding throughout the year. 


For literature and information ask 
your nearest railway, steamship, 
tourist, or travel agency, or 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 
531 Monadnock Building 
San Francisco 
or 

Honolulu, Hawaii 
































To 


Winter 


y 


to the blue waters and balmy skies 


Havana (Cuba), Port Antonio and Kingston (Jamaica), 
Colon (Panama), La Guayra (Venezuela), Port of Spain 
Brea Point (Trinidad), Bridgetown (Barbados), 
Pierre (Martinique), 
Juan (Porto Rico), Nassau, (Bahamas), Hamilton 
This Floating Palace 

has luxurious suites, cabins with baths, cabins with toilet, electric fans 


in every room, spacious decks, swimming pool, verandah cafes, choice 
orchestra, Everything Canadian Pacific Standard-- 


Each Cruise 27 days—Fares very moderate, from 
No Passports required. 


For rates and full information, apply to local agents or 


and La 


Fort de France and St. 


(Bermuda). 


$250.00 upwards. 


CANADIAN PA 
New York, Madison Ave. at 44th St Chicago, 
Boston, 405 Boylston St. 


Sunshine 


In the West Indies and South America 
Panama, Venezuela, Nassau, Bermuda 
The Canadian Pacific has once more pleasure 
in offering two delightful cruises by the superb 
“EMPRESS OF BRITAIN” 

a liner of 22,000 tons displacement. Oil-Burning, Dustless and Immaculate. 
From New York Jan. 2Othand Feb. 20th 


Montreal, 141 St. James St. 








of the Spanish Main 


San 


there is none better. 


CiIiFIc 


40 No. Dearborn St, 
























Mexico 


OURS 

February to Mexico, the land 
of tropical beauty, quaint people, 
interesting ruins of ancient civiliza- 
ti n. Conditions now assure every 
convenience and comfort. 


leaving January and 


FUuUROPE 


OURS monthly February to 

July. Europe today combines 
all its old world attractions with 
additional interest arising out of 
the great war. Exceptional knowl- 
edge of present European condi- 
tions enables our organization to 
be of especial service. 
Send for European tour book. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


AS different from our own country 

as the Antipodes. A panorama 
of a strange enchanted world. Mag- 
nificent scenery. Beautiful cities. 
A world of romance and beauty. 
Send for folder, giving itinerary and 
full information. 

Woods Tours for those who 


desire individual and 
personal service 





WALTER H.WOODS COMPANY 
LITTLE BUILDING « « « BOSTON 






















CUNARD 


and ANCHOR 
Steam Ship Lines 


An attractive opportunity is 
offered during the coming season 
rota stoi Ce) Cohwatel-aey-tittel-smcomarts 


MEDITERRANEAN 


TUSCANIA, December 6th 
CARONIA, February 10th 


y om, C\olate- Wan Oy lese-vte-ta “Algiers, 
Monaco (Riviera), Genoa, Naples 
(Rome), Piraeus (Athens), Con 
e-tetateteyo) (aay. V lo e-telelat- im (Or-tine)) 
according to itinerary and steame! 
selected. 

Option of stop-overs and return 
trips via North Atlantic. 
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25 Broadway, New York 
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AL TnpAbroad ~ 


memories. 


They are operated by: 


Orient; 


Write Today 


Send the information blank now! Thousands of Americans 
are investigating this newest and greatest Christmas 
The United States Government’s literature Will be 


gift. 


sent you without any obligation. 


You will receive a free 


description of the U. 8. Government Travel Certificate 
and a beautiful new booklet showing actual photographs of 
both the exteriors and interiors of the ships. Write for it 
today! Now. Christmas is not far away. 


This Christmas you may give some loved 
one a trip to some far corner of the world. 
You may give the delights of an ocean 
voyage; new sights, strange lands; an edu- 
cation and a diversion that makes life richer 
and fullerforeverafter. The pulse will quicken 


Tue Unitep States Lines from New York to Europe; 
Tue ApmiRAL-OrienTAL Line from Seattle to The 


Tue Paciric Mair SteamMsHip Company from San 
Francisco to-The Orient via Honolula; 


Information Dept. 2839 


The Gift Supreme 


F you are thinking of giving some loved 
one the opportunities of a trip abroad, 
send the information blank below today ! 

A new Christmas gift has been created. 
It is probably the greatest Christmas gift ever 
offered, because it brings the happiness of 
anticipation, the happiness of realization and 
the happiness that comes with golden 


at the tnougnt of the voyage (it may be taken 
at the convenience of the traveler). The 
mind will conjure up lightening views of the 
myriad delights to come. ‘Then the trip 
itself—crowded days of seeing, hearing, 
living! And the years after, when cherished 
memories grow more and more lustrous! 


You will give all when you give a United 
States Government Travel Certificate. 


Find out about the greatest of all Christ- 
mas gifts. Find out about the swift, new 
United States Government ships that will 
carry your loved ones to the land of their 
dreams. You will be under no obligation. 


The U. S. Government Travel Certificate 


The ships are owned by the United States Government. 


Tue Munson Steamsuip Lines from New York to 
South America; 

Tue Los Ancetes SteamMsHip Company from Los 
Angeles to the Hawaiian Islands. 

All are experienced steamship operators and have 
made possible a service which 1s making the American 
Merchant Marine a tremendous success. 


i ii, Eg 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 


Washington, D. C, 








es eeedecvccccscccccccescccccccccecccccccccccccccccscccccesceseccccecesecee 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Government literature explaining the_| VU. $. 
Government Travel Certificate and the ships that go to () Europe, () South America, C The 
Orient, O Honolulu. 
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U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 





VANITY FAIR 
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Tie Pei-ling tombs at Mukden. The resting place of the founder of the 
Manchu Dynasty. On the route of the South Manchuria Railway. 


The Open Road 
in Manchuria 


Not a by-path in your tour around the 
world, but one of the most marvelous 
highways that may be traversed 


If a gate to some glorious garden had been locked to you all your life 
and then the key suddenly put into your hands, what would you do? 
This is practically the case of Manchuria, long the Forbidden Provinces of 
China, but now one of the most fascinating lands open to the traveler. 


The South Manchuria Railway, as finely equipped as any American 
road, is the modern highway through this ancient land. The traveler 
passes through Chosen (Korea), “The Land of the Morning Calm.” Seoul, 
the capital, enthralls the visitor with its strange and picturesque life. 


Mukden, the capital of Manchuria, is the Mecca of all travelers. Divided 
into an old and new city, the tourist meets Oriental scenes and modern 
accommodations found only in this paradoxical country. 


Dairen, the southern terminus of the Railway on the Yellow Seas, is 
a splendid new city, with one of the best hotels in the Orient, and now 
the greatest trading port in North China. 


Manchurian health resorts attract not only world travelers but European 
residents in the Orient. Mountains with foaming rivers, ancient temples; 
and fairy-like groves; historic hot springs, famous for their curative waters, 
and charming seaside resorts along the Yellow Sea, appeal with the diverse 
attractions of comfortable hotels, golf, tennis, bathing, etc. 


No trip around the world or to the East 
can really be complete without a visit to 
Manchuria. The Tokyo, Shanghai and 
New York Offices of the Railway are at 


the service of travelers. 


The South Manchuria Raiiway, running 
through Chosen (Korea) and Manchuria, is 
the only railway in the Orient with all Amer- 
ican equipment. It conducts a chain of 
hotels-de-luxe, travel bureaus, and city and 
country clubs. 





For all information and free travel litera- 
ture, write to Y. Tamura, American Represen- — — 
tative, South Manchuria Railway, 111 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Korean farm boy bringing 
vegetables to town. 


Your Host and Guide 


Sour Mancuuria 
RAILWAY ‘ 

















it’s Winter Sports! 


Last winter, Society’s sportsters started out for 
something new. They tried Quebec. They found— 
A winter snow that warms in the cold. A winter 
landscape that invites tumbling in the snow. And 
a set of Quebecan sports. . . Tobogganing down 
Duffering, Terrace slide . . . Ski-ing on Citadel 
Hill. Sleighing thru the “rues” of old Quebec. 
Skating over the Chateau rink ... And, in the 
midst of these northland frolics, a castle that offers 
southland comforts. Come along this year. Let 
the Canadian Pacific Office arrange your trip. In 
New York, 44th Street and Madison Ave. In 
Chicago, 140 S. Clark St. Or, write Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 


CHATEAU 


FRONTENAC 


A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL ATOP OLD QUEBEC 











109-113 N. Y. City 
weasta st, Hotel St. James Times Sa. 
Midway between Fifth, Avenue and 
Broadway. An hotel of quiet dignity, 
having the atmosphere and appointments 
of a well-conducted home. Much fa- 
vored by women traveling without escort, 
3 minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and all 
best shops. Rates and booklet on appli- 
cation. . Jounson Quinn. 





oF LAMINGO ise 


FLORIDA'S FOREMOST RESORT HOTEL 



































“If you like California, you'll love Santa 
Barbara”. One of the most beautiful hotels 


in all the world 


SAMARKAND 
(Heart’s Desire) 


A Persian style of architecture, overlooking 
mountains and sea, set in entrancing gar- 
dens, cloistered suits. Cuisine of distinctive 
excellence. Two great Golf Links, Polo 
Field. Hundreds of miles of Auto Roads and 


little exclusive hotel? 


Write or Consult 


The Nast International Travel Bureau 
23 West 44th St. New York City 


Bridle trails. A restful, re-creative place for 
discerning ones. For booklet and rates 
apply to Charles Bedell Hervey, Proprietor, 
SANTA Barpara, CALIF. 








mais 
New York Hotels 


O you like the big gay 
Metropolitan hotel, or the 
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"4 C Morocco > Algeria - Tunisia 
White Star Liner \C 
ADRIATIC (24,541 tons) \“ “ls ° 
Jan. 6, Feb. 24, 1923 Follow the Sheik’s Trail 
Red Star Liner 
LAPLAND (18,565 tons) R to new lands of mystery { 
Jan. 18, Mar. 10, 1923 ha ; 
Each of these distinguished trans- OLLOW the Sheik’s trail thru deep gorges 
Atlantic liners is favored by travellers and over the snow-capped Atlas Mountains. 
of discrimination for her steadiness, —— out on the sun-swept ocean of the Sa- 
de luxe quarters, cuisine and service. er sands to famous oases. ; p ‘ 
These special winter voyages invari- Visit tombs sacred to Islam, the ruins of imperial 
ably attract those who require utmost Carthage and of great Roman cities, the Moorish 
service in their journeys to and from Versailles at Meknes and schools where “Barbary 
the sunny vacation lands that edge Pirates” were formerly taught their trade. 
the Mediterranean. : Tread jasmine-scented gar- 
fterary: Madre, Gibestar,Alelry Mosco dens, orange and olive 
cag Nl aan and bazaars ofancient Mos 
thens aleron Bay). AZ a 
Bookings for round trip cruise with ample lem cities that have been 
time for delightful visits ashore, or forbidden ground to Chris- 
—— via Egypt and the Holy Land, or tian travelers for centuries. 
—— Stop at famous hot springs 
that work miracles of heal- 
‘WEST INDIES ing. Enjoy this “garden of 
Allah”, where Moorish tra- 
MEGANTIC (20,000 tons displacement) —o Sager ae tap 
Jan. 15; Feb. 17; Mar. 22, 1923 and iberties still rule the 
Premier Steamship to the West Indies life and institutions of $lo- 
This magnificent cruising ship is admirably rious barbarians, while this 
constructed for tropic voyages. Careful pro- new travelers paradise 1s 
i the Lg so ho et is “4 still thoroughly oriental, 
vealed in every detail including suc . 
: important matters as ventilation of state- little — 4 —— 
——_ Rag ees —— on o conventions and customs. 
on deck. ite Star Service provides lux- . ‘ 
| Slowsty ier aoa ye Via the — = aa Bordeaux “ — 
: An itinerary planned by our Cruise Depart- and thence by luxurious automobiles 
ment of more than 25 years’ experience HESE. North African Tours __ the time you board the steamer 
in the West Indies provides a wonderful of three and four weeks are at Marseilles or Bordeaux till 
health-giving holiday among these brilliant madeinautomobilesaccommo- _—you return to France. These 
lands beneath the Southern Cross. dating parties of fourtotwelve tours may also be arranged 
oe ‘shad — New i yr army —. pone and . «-easeoaggoacd com- from New York to New York. 
antiago, Kingston, (Port Antonio), Pan- Oe a ee carss OF Delightful features of these 
| Fag fourssmaytakethey own <a ours ar the feiurel journey 
oa eerie (St. Piitess, St. Thomas, San ps at the “Hotels acl pr gasp — ae 
TEL f Juan, Nassau, Bermuda. lantique” which are under the nln escent: wing ble 
direct control of the French YOU per per the time table 
- ome cl : Line at all principal towns OD SUILYOUF CONVEHICEICE. 
’ amhe me and points of interest. Write for interesting de- 
5 Rates include all 7 scriptive literature 
S ™ fot transportation and é and detailed infore 
hotel expenses from mation. 
err 
y Inquire for booklets and detailed information 
e 
Y2WHITE STAR LINEZ7 : on | in 
AMERICAN LINE > J p53). * RED STAR LINE LS | J Y Yi &* 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY ° ° 
aac Aah ate Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
ny ” ” wad 19 State Street New York 
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fishing, bathing. 


ROYAL 


ing to Bermuda. 


cruises. 


Martinique, St. 
Rates, $250 and up. 


26 Broadway, 
607 Boylston St., Boston 








BERMUDA 


Visit this Winter paradise for sportsmen. Won- 
derful golf (2 new 18-hole courses), tennis, 


“Che Comfort Route” 
Weekly sailings from New York by S.S. ARAGUAYA 


(17,500 tons displacement), the largest steamer sail- 


Send for booklet VF-5 


s * oA "4 
West Indies Cruises 

Jan. 24th and Feb. 24th 
Two fascinating cruises among these islands on the 
S. S. ORCA, 25,500 tons displacement, newest, largest 
and most luxurious steamer engaged in West Indies 
Visits to Nassau, Havana, Jamaica, Colon 


(Panama Canal), La Guayra, Trinidad, Barbados, 


Thomas, San Juan and Bermuda. 
Send for booklet VF-6 
THe Roya Mair Steam Packet Co. 


SANDERSON & SON, Inc., 
117 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Che Land of 





MAIL 


NEW ORLEANS 
SAN ANTONIO 
EL PASO 
TUSCON 

SAN DIEGO 

LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


New York 
165 Broadway 
Tucson, Score Bldg. 











Sure 


Set 
® California 


Every mile a scene worth while 


SUNSET LIMITED—operated daily over a mild, sunny route. Through Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car Service between Washington, D.C., and San Francisco. Tri-Weekly Sleeping 





City of Romance 


EW ORLEANS—richin historic lore 
—vivid with the colors of romance! 
Two centuries have not effaced her Old. 
World atmosphere. 

Tarry there awhile on your Sunset way 


to California. Wander through the pic. 
turesque streets with their sequestered 
gardens and fretted balconies—visit St, 
Louis Cathedral and the old French Mar. 
ket. Everywhere in New Orleans are 
«Sights and scenes to hold the tourist. 


‘Take the 
Route 


Car service for the 120-mile detour by auto over the APACHE TRAIL Highway, passing 
ancient Cliff Dwellings. magnificent gorges and the gigantic Roosevelt Dam, Connect+ 
ing at Yuma with the San Diego and Arizona Ry. 


For information and Literature address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


New Orleans Houston 
Pan-American Bank Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. 
San Francisco, Southern Pacific City. 
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Clark’s Leadership 


WE are Cruise Specialists who alone 
actual experience in cruis- 
ound the World and have suc- 
cessfully managed Eighteen Mediter- 
ranean Cruises during 28 years in 
business. 
Reasonable rates for superior inclu- 
sive arrangements over itineraries of 
much charm in great steamers offer- 
ing luxurious comfort. Secure our 
rate sheets for comparisons 


3rd Cruise Around the World 
S.S. “Empress of France’”’ Jan. 22d 
Four months travel, first class $1000 
upward (vacancies trom $1500). 
19th Cruise 4°, Mediterranean 
S.S, “Empress of Scotland” Feb. 3rd 


65 wonderful days, first class, $600 up- 
ward (vacancies from $900), 


With Both Cruises: 
Rates include hotels, guides, drives, 
fees; stop-over privilege in Europe. 
Shore excursions at all points, 
Complete program and rates of the 
Cruise that interests you free upon 
request. 


FRANK C. CLARK 
Times Building New York 
or your Ticket Agent 
NTT 
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The Soth Anniversary of our first Around the World tour will 
be an epoch in travel. All the varied experience of over 80 years, 
every ramification of our world-wide organization, every facility 
that modern ingenuity can suggest, will be employed to make 


THE GOLDEN JUBILEE CRUISE 
—LIMITED TO 400 GUESTS— 
an unparalleled, never-to-be-forgotten four months’ holiday. 
Sailing from New York January 24 Returning May 31 
by specially chartered, oil-burning 
NEW CUNARD STEAMSHIP “SAMARIA” 
The gorgeous itinerary of 30,000 miles embraces: Mediterranean 
cities and Egypt—four weeks in India, Dutch East Indies, and 
Straits Settlements—Saigon in Indo-China, the Philippines, 


and China—two weeks in Spring-crowned Japan— Hawaii, 
San Francisco, and Panama Canal. 


We suggest prompt reservations. 
Literature and full information on request. 


THOS. COOK @ SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Avenue 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL VANCOUVER 





| 
| 





NORTH CAROLINA 


pinehurst 


| Now may be enjoyed again the happy and 
time-honored custom of leaving northern 
winter for the sunshine, true sport 
good-fellowship of Pinehurst. 


CAROLINA HOTEL 
NOW OPEN 
THE HOLLY INN and BERKSHIRE 
Open early in January 


Golf, Tennis, Trap shooting, Rifle 

Range,Horseback Riding, Racing, 

Driving, Motoring, Airplaning. 
Championship events in every field of 
sport throughout the entire season. 


For information or reservations, 
address: 


General Office, Pinehurst, NG 











or any tourist bureau 
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THE BEST SELLER 
EVERYWHERE 


THIS 
FREEDOM 


A. S. M. Hutchinson 
Author of 
IF WINTER COMES 


The Outlook says: ‘‘‘This Freedom’ 
is sure to provoke discussion and 
will be read by everyone who wants 
to keep abreast of the most import- 
ant fiction work of the year.’ 


What is age opinion of ‘‘This 
Freedom? 


If you haven’t read Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s latest novel you are hopelessly 
out of all discussions of the new 
books. As The New York Herald 
says: ‘** This Freedom’ is destined 
to be the season’ s chief bone of 
contention.’ 


The Book You Will Hear 
Talk of Everywhere 


$2.00 At All Booksellers 


Send for our free booklet 
about A. S. M. Hutchinson 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Publishers Boston 














WOMEN IN LOVE 


By D. H. LAWRENCE 


The master piece of this genius, formerly $15.00, 
now available in a popwar-priced unabridged 
edition at $2.50. 


CASANOVA’S 
HOMECOMING 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


Heywoood Broun: ‘‘A glorious piece of work.” 
Limited edition, $10.00. 


A YOUNG GIRL’S 
DIARY 


This is more than a human document; it is 
a true, fine piece of literature. 





The Nation: ‘ Eenap uae § engaging. ~ ps 
rich and satisfying truth of art.’ 


Judge GEORGE W. SIMPSON 


rendered the following verdict upon 

these three books attacked by the 

New York Society for the Suppres- 

sion of vice: 
“I have read the books with sed- 
ulous care. I find each is a dis- 
tinct contribution to the liter- 
ature of the day. Each deals with 
one or another of the phases of 
present thought.” 





ThomasSeltzer 5wv,,5%h st 




















From Maupassant to Mencken 


By EDMUND WILSON, Jr. 


E autumn has brought new books 
by both the two chief American 
satirists—Sinclair Lewis and H. L. 

Mencken. Both works are potent bombs 
in the great cause of blowing up 100% 
Americanism and both contain in a small 
quantity certain elements which should 
probably not perish with the downfall of 
the building to be destroyed. 

Sinclair Lewis, in his novel Babbitt 
(Harcourt), has written a sort of satiric 
encyclopaedia of the American business 
man and the world which he creates. 
It is a compendium of all the charla- 
tanry and bunk in which American life is 
submerged—the work of a man with a 
virulent passion for hunting down the 
vulgar and the silly. In fact, the attempt 
to make the satire exhaustive almost 
swamps the book as a novel. It is incredi- 
ble that any actual human family could 
ever swallow so many sickening things as 
the Babbitts. I cannot, for example, 
quite believe that any genuine boy in his 
teens would ever devour the Power and 
Prosperity ads with the eagerness of 
Teddy Babbitt. This is to assume that 
bine actually exist like the people in the 
advertisements—the people who are al- 
ways represented as joyfully buying the 
products advertized. I have never seen 
any people like this and I do not believe 
there are any. The romantic race de- 
picted in the backs of magazines and on 
the colored cards in the subway do un- 
doubtedly correspond to some debauch- 
able element in the American mind but I 
never knew anyone in my life who was 
completely made up of this element—who 
had nothing but the bumpkin imagination 
which is seduced by advertisements and 
boosting campaigns. 

True, the whole point of Mr. Lewis’s 
story is that there were other elements in 
Babbitt, which were crucified by the real 
estate business and the Zenith Athletic 
Club, but Babbitt, before he begins to 
doubt, is not a human being but an 
ogre and when, after his brief rebellion, 
he surrenders, he straightway becomes an 
ogre again—until the saving and rather 
fine scene on the last page. 

Not, however, that it may not be some- 
thing to have invented a good ogre. 
Dickens is full of ogres and Lewis has 
something the same sort of genius as 
Dickens. He is a master of taking the 
unamiable aspects of humanity and ex- 
ternalizing them as goblins and demons. 
But the trouble is that, unlike Dickens, 
his gift is almost entirely for making 
people nasty. In Dickens, there are not 
only monsters of malignancy but mira- 
cles of the amiably absurd—as well as 
heart-breaking angels of goodness. But 
Babbitt, like Main Street, is a book in- 
habited almost entirely by demons and 
by demons which have, after all, not 
quite the three-dimensional quality of 
Dickens’s. 

Yet, for all this, in the parts of the book 
where Babbitt does come alive, it becomes 
evident that Lewis has a strain of the 
genius which creates great ideal comic 
characters. There is a passage which 
seems to me almost the best thing in the 
book, in which Babbitt tries to amuse his 
brother’s baby. ‘‘I think this baby’s a 
bum,” he says, poking his finger at it, 
“yes, sir, I think this little baby’s a bum, 
he’s a bum, yes, sir, he’s a bum, that’s 
what he is, he’s a bum, this baby’s a 
bum, he’s nothing but an old bum, that’s 
what he is—a bum!” In this single para- 


graph the whole soul of Babbitt is pre- 
sented. As on comparatively few other 
pages-of the book we see the sensitive 
human being in his essential gentleness 
and his touching spiritual impoverish- 
ment. Here Lewis approaches the inspira- 
tion of the really noble modern humorists 
—the Mark Twains, the Dickenses and 
the Frances. 

But even when I thought it cheap or 
too shrill with an excessive rancor, I was 
enormously entertained by Babbitt. I 
seem to be almost the only living person 
who has never been bored by Mr. Lewis, 
but I found Main Street only a little too 
long and I have enjoyed every page of 
Babbitt—In any case, his satire, like 
Mencken’s, is the satire which is proper to 
the subject. You may protest that in 
assaulting the barbarians they behave 
like barbarians themselves, but the 
fencing skill of Voltaire or the barbed 
persiflage of Aristophanes would serve no 
purpose in America. When we have a 
more civilized public it may be that we 
shall have more graceful satirists. But in 
the meantime—since the enemy have 
clubs—let us not complain if the critics 
carry blackjacks. 


Mr. Mencken as Poet 


ME: Mencken does, however, in some 
ways though he makes even more 
noise than Mr. Lewis, have as a literary 
artist a somewhat finer quality. For one 
thing, he writes good English prose, 
which Mr. Lewis never does. For another, 
he has a kind of poetry and imaginative 
fire. It seems to me that it is upon these, 
rather than upon his critical ideas—good 
service as some of them have done—that 
his claim to distinction chiefly rests. The 
ideas expressed in his last book of Preju- 
dices (Knopf) seem to me in many cases 
extremely stupid. In one of his phases, 
Mencken is a sort of Babbitt himself—a 
credulous forward-looker who has some- 
how got to looking backward. He has the 
same simple faith in his pessimism that 
Babbitt had in his boosting. His convic- 
tion that Americans are unimprovable is 
held with the same dogmatic obstinacy 
and the same lurid eruptions of rhetoric 
as the conviction that they are the great- 
est race on earth by the speakers in the 
Chambers of Commerce. 

But Mencken, for all the bluntness of 
his mind as an instrument for critical 
analysis, is a satiric creative artist of a 
very high order. In his portraits of Hune- 
ker and Dreiser, in his description of 
Munich in Europe After 8:15, in his mag- 
nificent rhapsody in The Nation about 
Harding’s prose style (why has he not 
reprinted it in this book?), even in a stray 
phrase like the one in a recent magazine 
article in which he spoke of dogs growling 
in their sleep over colossal bones, the 
muddy sediment subsides and the black 
fumes of hell-fire clear away. There is a 
genuine magic about the images which 
shine in the sun of his imagination. He 
has created something which is true to 
life and yet which is better than life— 
there is even a certain nobleness about it. 
This vein is to be found at its best in the 
last pages of this last book—particularly 
in the sketch called Virtue, in which the 
pitiful dreariness and vulgarity of the 
common American scene is fused into 
something more distinguished as art than 
anything to be found in Lewis. 

(Continued on page 26) 








Learn About Women 
from These 
(With apologies to Kipling) 


WANTED—A WIFE 


By ALFREDO PANZINI 
The first humorous book from 
Italy since Boccaccio’s De- 
cameron. A rollicking novel 
in which the hero applies 
sound business principles to 
the wooing of women. 294 
pages. Cloth, $1.90. 


A VIRGIN HEART 


By REMY DE GOURMONT 
Translated by Aldous Huxley 


A novel in which the great French 
author reveals the vital impulses of 
women. 230 pages. Cloth, $2.00. 


VERY WOMAN 


(SIXTINE) 

By REMY DE GOURMONT 
The choice of a subtle woman between 
two suitors, symbols of pure intellect 
and “the natural man.” Cloth, $2.50 


WILD WOMEN 


By Miss JANET LEE (Sophomore) 
The heroine of the story is a high 
school girl of sixteen summers. The 
book represents a very entertaining 
and appealing picture of the family 
life of simple folk. With 25 humorous 
illustrations. 736 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 
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Heywood Broun 


rises to new heights with his extra- 
ordinarily realistic novel 


THE BOY 
GREW OLDER 


‘The romance of a newspaper man 
and his son and how their paths 
diverged as the boy grew older. 


MY NORTHERN 
EXPOSURE 


The Kawa at the Pole 
By WALTER E. TRAPROCK 


Scintillating, riotous, roaring, the 
new ‘‘Kawa’’ book is the most de- 
licious thing of the season. 


Wonderfully illustrated. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York London 
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whole thing to Vanity Fair's Book Department. 
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From Maupassant to Mencken 


(Continued from page 25) 


Huneker’s Letters 


UT in his new consideration of Hune- 

ker, Mencken becomes the evangelist 
again in a very singular way. Before he 
is done he is describing Huneker as if he 
were a reformer like himself. It reminds 
one of Bernard Shaw’s perversion of the 
purpose of Wagner and Ibsen. Just as 
Shaw insisted upon binding the Ring to a 
socialistic interpretation and refusing to 
admit that Ibsen was anything but a 
radical pamphleteer, so Mencken will 
have it that Huneker was a great warrior 
against American Philistinism. He writes 
about him such an epitaph as would be 
appropriate to Mencken himself. “It was 
precisely such hollow tosh,” he writes, 
“that he stood against in his réle of critic 
of art and life; it was by exposing its 
general hollowness that he lifted himself 
above the general.” But where did Hune- 
ker do all thisp—Not in any of his books 
that I remember. Certainly not in the 
new volume of letters which has just been 
published by Scribners. In these last we 
find Huneker living calmly, in bland indif- 
ference to the Philistines. He can scarcely 
be thought of as dwelling in contemporary 
America at all. His real home was the 
kingdom of Music and his head was a 
cave of sweet winds. He was full of all 
the fine things which men had written or 
painted or composed, not of the ignobili- 
ties of the Philistines who could not 
appreciate the fine things. 

These letters—though few of them are 
really intimate—give an extraordinarily 
attractive picture of Huneker as an hon- 
est, candid, courageous and spontaneous 
man. He had a gift for brilliant and 
pithy writing which is here sometimes 
seen at its best. Even his letters were 
shot with those bright shifting colors 
which we already knew in his books— 
colors of a singular clarity, clouded, cry- 


| stalline or flushed. His books were like 


the floral bombs and the close-packed 
rockets of fire-works. When they ex- 
ploded we all held our breaths and were 
caught up for a moment to the sudden 
cluster which opened green and red corol- 
las in a shower of golden gouts. If the 
sparks fa’ 1 out in the sky and left no 
fixed stars in the firmament it was not 
that that fiery beauty had not left its 
color in our hearts. 


Maupassant Restored 


DE MAUPASSANT is, unfortunately, 
an author who has always worn 
rather a disreputable dress in English. In 
America he has become associated in our 
minds with those raffish de luxe sets bound 
in flimsy purple boards, badly printed on 
gray paper and alleged to belong to a 
limited edition of which this is number 
12694. Boys at college exploring these 
volumes, which are to be found in every 
club and dormitory, have a vision of Guy 
de Maupassant as a glorified boulevardier 
reeking with Parisian lewdness and easily 
confused with Paul de Kock. It would be 
impossible entirely to convince America 
that he was both an exceptionally severe 
artist and a man of excessively somber 
views; but the new complete translation 
which Knopf is publishing under the 
supervision of Mr. Ernest Boyd should do 
much to correct the old impression. For 
the first time, the Conard edition is be- 
ing done into English in its entirety and 
with the stories in their chronological 
orderand for the first timethe translationis 
being made by a man who is both a first- 
rate scholar and an expert man of letters. 

The first two volumes contain the 
earlier and most elaborate of Maupas- 
sant’s short stories—those nouvelles like 
Boule de Suif and La Maison Tellier in 
which Maupassant, attempting to apply 
the rigorous and restrained formula of 
Flaubert, produced such a richly humor- 
ous caricature of life as for a moment 
made pessimism jolly. These stories are 
riots of t the cynical as the Dickens Christ- 


mas Stories are riots of the benign. Boule 
de Suif is the Christmas Carol of pessi- 
mism; En Famille the Cricket on the 
Hearth. One advantage which Maupas- 
sant had over all his fellow novelists of 
the same school; his despair never 
showed in his work as a thinning or 
deadening of life. 


The Parisian Swift 


NOTHER work of the school of Mau- 
passant has just for the first time 
been translated into English—the Cal- 
vaire of Octave Mirbeau (Lieber and 
Lewis.) Mirbeau was a most remarkable 
man, who has never been sufficiently 
known in English. Originally a realistic 
novelist in the genre of Maupassant and 
the Goncourts, he eventually became a 
satiric writer of the era of Shaw and the 
later France. He was obsessed by the 
cruelty of the murder and destruction 
which are the obverse side of life and crea- 
tion and his later books are homicidal 
nightmares which nonetheless have an ex- 
traordinary moral dignity. Mirbeau is the 
great protest against the pain which in- 
evitably attends the march of power. He 
is the cry of horror and disgust which 
Nietzsche will never let us hear. 

In Calvary this theme is sounded almost 
on the very first page in the scene where 
the sober kindly doctor is shown wan- 
tonly shooting the kitten and is thereafter 
developed in the Franco-Prussian War 
and in the harrowing love affair of the 
hero. The war part is very good—in our 
own Three Soldiers vein—but I do not 
care much for the love affair: as not in- 
frequently happens in Mirbeau, the 
banality and crassness of the characters 
seem to make the writing ugly and un- 
distinguished. The glamor of the artist 
gives way and leaves only the stark 
fury of the prophet. The first part of the 
book, however, has always seemed to me 
rather interesting and attractive. It has 
some of the charm which seems invariably 
to hang over all recaptured memories of 
childhood and it presents a striking feat- 
ure of Mirbeau’s work which I have 
never seen properly acknowledged. For 
Mirbeau, without knowledge of Freud, 
had already reached Freud’s conclusions. 
He had already formulated a doctrine of 
repression and begun to explain neuroses 
on its basis. His novels furnish an accu- 
rately described gallery of Freudian 
types. In Le Calvaire the mother of the 
hero is shown as suffering from such a 
neurosis and the hero’s own downfall and 
mania is—though less convincingly— 
ascribed to a similar cause. 

Mirbeau himself was a species of 
hysteric and at his worst represented life 
hysterically—as a delirium of the slaugh- 
ter-house and the brothel in which noth- 
ing but lust and cruelty could survive. 
Yet at his worst he commands a certain 
respect which we do not feel for many 
more pleasing writers of more sense and 
better taste. His fury, at its most hysteri- 
cal, was after all the saeva indignatio. If 
he had only had more retraint, he might 
have been the Swift of our time. And, as 
it is, Le Jerdin des Supplices is our nearest 
equivalent to Gulliver’s Travels. 


It may be said in closing that Miss 
Margaret Widdemer’s parodies, now 
collected under the title of A Tree with a 
Bird in It (Harcourt), contains some very 
clever things. Among a number that are 
silly or flat—she apparently had to do 
too many of them—there are not a few 
which are to literary skill a sort of pene- 
trating feminine malice. Her burlesques 
of her sister poets are what is known 
among women as “‘catty.” She gets 
behind the poetic mask of her victims 
and sticks pins in the vulnerable spots of 
the women. I enjoyed also her Frost, her 
Weaver and her Stephen Vincent Benét. 


(On page 118 will be found a list of books | 


which Vanity Fair recommends as especial- 
ly fitting for gift purposes.) 
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PERFECT BEHAVIOR 
Donald Ogden Stewart 


Author of 
A PARODY OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


What social error have you committed today? 
Let Mr. Stewart show you, in this gorgeous parody. 
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A Novel of Contrasts 


The 
PERSONAL 
TOUCH 


By Emma Beatrice Brunner 
(Mrs. Arnold W. Brunner) 
“Good-natured satire and _ straight 

entertainment.”—Literary Digest. 
“Entertaining and well-told story.” 
—N. Y. Times. 
“Far out of the usual. Somewhere 
between Stevenson’s ‘New Arabian 
Nights’ and ‘Alice in Wonderland.’” 
—N. Y. Herald. 
“Unique plot. Well worth reading.” 
Phila. Public Ledger. 

At Bookstores $1.90 
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BOOKS? 


If you want to know about the best 
current books in general— 

If you want information on any par- 
ticular books— 

If you want us to buy a book for 
you without fee—Write to 


Vanity Fair 
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23 West 44th Street New York 
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“Self-Mastery through 
A Conscious Autosuggestion” 


by 





LADY BEATTY SAYS: 


Owing to illness she did not entertain 
much last year. It was only after under- 
going Autosuggestion treatment under M. 
Coue that she was able to resume her ac- 


LORD CURZON SAYS: 


When his withdrawal from the govern- 
ment was predicted owing to ill health, 
he was cured, after all other methods had 
failed, by Emile Coué, the French exponent 


of Autosuggestion. 


Public Ledger, July 9, 1922. 


A few years ago Dr. Emile Coué had a small, 
but rapidly growing, reputation in the old 
French town of Nancy. Today his name is 
heard wherever intelligent people congregate. 


Following the reports of Dr. Coue’s almost 
miraculous cures, a wave of interest in his 
methods of Autosuggestion has swept the 
whole world. The evidence of the good he has 
effected, and the scope of that good, is too 
great to be overlooked. 


Dr. Cou€ has not invented a new medical 
method. Physicians and psychologists have 
long conceded the influence of mental states 


Emile Coué 


the fact that he has evolved a simple formula, 
whereby this recognized principle of healing 
can be applied by anyone to the improvement 
of his health. 


And now Dr. Coué’s little book on Autosug- 
gestive cures is available for American readers 
in its first correct, authorized translation. 


In this book you will find the whole system— 
everything which, before it was published, sent 
people from every country in Europe flocking 
to the Coue clinic. There are already thou- 
sands of readers who testify to its results as 


tivities as a hostess. 


N. Y. World, July 16, 1922 


claim the value of the Doctor’s personal 
treatment. 


Dr. Coue’s system is not difficult to under- 
stand. It can be‘applied by persons unfamiliar 
with scientific theory. Where intelligently 
and sincerely practiced, it has recorded an ex- 
traordinarily high percentage of cures, in or- 
ganic as well as mental troubles. 


Whether you personally feel the need of this 
treatment or not, you owe it to yourself to 
understand Autosuggestion. It is command- 
ing the interest of people of active minds a 
every country of the world. Learn the vital 





on bodily conditions. 


$1 only, postpaid 


direct from publishers 


His success is due to 


convincingly as the grateful patients who pro- 


principle underlying the now famous phrase 
‘‘Day by day, in every way, Iam getting better and better”’ 
$1.75 full flexible leather 


direct from publishers 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, 500-4 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK : 





Important Scribner Books 





Letters of 


James Gibbons Huneker 
Edited by JosepHINE HUNEKER 


A revelation of an invigorating and 
lovable personality and a brilliant 
reflection of artistic, musical and 
literary life. $3.50 


The Print of 
My Remembrance 

By Aucustus THomas 
This autobiography is one of the most 
entertaining that has appeared in 
recent years. 


With unusual illustrations. $4.00 


Broken Barriers 
By MerepitH NIcHOLSON 
“A very well planned novel; engross- 
ingly interesting.’—New York Sun. 
$2.00 
Tales of the Jazz Age 
By F. Scorr FirzGerap 


“Amazing and still youthful verve and 
virtuosity.” —Yohn Farrar. $1.75 


The Love Legend 


By Woopwarp Boyp 


“Watch and pray for more such enter- 
tainment this autumn.”—F. Scott 


Fitzgerald. $1.75 


Valiant Dust 


By KaTHarine FuLterton GEROULD 
Gerould’s 


A selection from Mrs. 
Stories of the last six years 


At all bookstore- 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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VANITY FAIR’S INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The financial section of Vanity Fair is ren- 
dering a genuine service to readers regarding 
their investment problems. 


Your inquiry will receive our careful at- 
tention. 


Write to us without obligation 


Financial Department Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th Street New York City 





book in years.’’ 


HARRY KEMP’S 
Autobiographical Novel 


ORR) eee 
“The most fascinating 
“It has remained at our elbow 
nights and days and burned its 


story into our memory.” —Harry 
Hansen, Chicago Daily News. 


TRAMPING 





ON LIFE 








I 
Dorothy Canfield’s 


rorothy Canfield’s - ROUGH-HEWN 


A story of youth and young love in America, France and 
Italy. “‘Kough-Hewn’”’ is Dorothy Canfield at her best, a 
rich and significant novel, longer than “The Brimming 





Cup” 2.00 
Sinclair Lewis’ B — | v r 
Author of **MAIN STREET” 
-G. S: “I wish I could hav wri e Babbi a 
BCC LLPOLE: It is Sua, tak hd geo oe g” $2. 00 


J acobW assermann’s THE 


The second of Wassermann’s panoramic novels to be pre- 
sented in English reading public. The story of a musical 
genius, in whom is symbolized the creative power 
of man. 477 pages, $2.50 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1 W.47St., NewYork 








“The next award for the best 
American Autobiography — last 
given to Edward Bok — should 
go toHarry Kemp for his Tramp- 
ing on Life’’— Mrs. Dawson, 
New York Globe. 


““*‘Tramping on Life’ is one 
of the most enthralling of modern 
autobiographies. ... Many an 
autobiography has been ruined 
by those twin curses, tact and 
reticence. . Kemp just 
blurts everything out. He reveals 
himself to an extraordinary de- 
gree and yet when we read it 
it seemed exactly what he should 
do.””— Heywood Broun, New 
York World. 

$3.00 
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ELSIE FERGUSON 


Who will be seen in New York 


LATE IN NOVEMBER 
In 


“THE WHEEL OF 
LIFE” 


Under the direction of 
MARC KLAW, Inc. 





“The Wheel of Life™’ is the play by 
James Bernard Fagan which, under the 
title of ‘The Wheel,’ had a long run 
at the Apollo Theatre, London. The 
scenes are laid in India, and the play 
is redolent of the atmosphere of that 
far-away land. 























WM. BRADY’S Attractions 
JOLSON’S 59th ST. SVE 
World’s Greatest 
Theatrical Novelty 
THE 
WORLD WE LIVE IN 


By JOSEPH and KAREL CAPEK 
Eve. 8:30 Mat. Wed. & Sat. 
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In 
TO LOVE 


By PAUL GERALDY 














Theatre. W. 42nd Street 


ELTINGE Eves. 8:30 Mats. Wed & Sat 


A. H. WOODS Presents 


FLORENCE REED: 
“EAST OF SUEZ” 
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52nd Street 


Nine East 


A Restaurant of Distinction. 
Music by Edward Davis 
and his orchestra 
Dinner Supper 
except Sundays 
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The Theatrical Callboard 


Critical Notes Before the Curtain Rises 
By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


HE event of the coming month is 

the long-awaited Hamlet of John 

Barrymore. Only the advent of the 
celebrated company of the Moscow Art 
Theatre can compete with it as the out- 
standing feature of the whole theatrical 
season. Through fifteen years of steady 
and advancing effort the various mem- 
bers of the Barrymore family have 
pushed their abilities and their reputa- 
tions to the point where critics give up 
criticism, and instead hail a new produc- 
tion with an ecstatic pen-picture of the 
histrionic shades of the almost royal line 
of Barrymore-Drew hovering benignly in 
the wings. Far more potent, however, 
than the hocuspocus of tradition and 
vogue is the solid fact that this Hamlet 
will unite the actor who astonished New 
York by the vocal beauty of his Richard 
III with America’s most talented direc- 
or, Arthur Hopkins, and America’s fore- 
most designer of mise-en-scene, Robert 
Edmond Jones, in the greatest of English 
tragedies and perhaps the greatest tragedy 
since Euripides. 


F Barrymore’s own performance, 

only two things may be said with 
safety in advance of production. The 
actor will come to it with ail the energy 
and ambition which have been thwarted 
and denied by motion pictures and Clair 
de Lune since he last appeared under 
Hopkins’ direction in Richard III. 
Further, he has been working upon his 
voice with the same mysterious and 
remarkable lady who made it over from 
a rough and mannered vehicle of speech 
in Redemption and The Jest into an in- 
strument of lyrical beauty in his first 
Shakespearean part. 

As for the play and the production, 
Hopkins will give it as nearly as possible 
in the form in which Shakespeare wrote 
it. The text will be acted as nearly com- 
plete as may be, and in the original order 
of scenes, with almost no intermissions. 
Jones has designed a single permanent 
setting somewhat after the fashion of 
his Richard III. The background to all 
the scenes will be—not the fearsome 
Tower of London, of course—but an 
architectural structure similarly con- 
ceived to express the meaning and beauty 
of the play. The locales will be indicated 
by simple objects and properties, and by 
distinctive light changes. 


Ben-Ami’s “ Kreisler ” 


OHANNES KREISLER—if that 

proves to be the name by which Die 
Wunderlichen Geschichten des Kapell- 
meister Kreisler is known when the Sel- 
wyns introduce this odd German piece to 
New York—presents the curious spec- 
tacle of Ben-Ami as a deus ex machina. 
For the distinction of this play, as I saw 
it in Berlin last summer in the midst of 
its uncommon vogue, was the amazing 
collection of stage machinery employed 
in the performance. In the German it is 
one of those sentimental, tragic tales of 
the love-blighted artist. Two stage 
directors drew it from the life of E. T. A. 
Hoffmann and from the volume of stories 
called Kreisleriana by this same classic 
Teuton whose Tales of Hoffmann served 
Offenbach. In Johannes Kreisler Hoff- 
mann serves the stage mechanic. For 
by dint of swinging stages, sliding stages. 
second-story stages on wheels, and what- 


| not, the ingenious Herren Meinhard and 


Bernauer manage to present a play of 
forty-two scenes with no more than the 
conventional two intermissions. Johannes 


Kreisler marks the farthest inroad of the 
movies on the stage. Ben-Ami, appear- 
ing as the aged Kreisler in the tiny setting 
of his home at one side of the proscenium, 
speaks what are virtually motion picture 
sub-titles to introduce the successive 
scenes in his love story, which thereupon 
develops upon the stage, and in which 
Ben-Ami appears as a young man. 


MONG tthe vivid short stories of 

Somerset Maugham is a monochrome 
called Rain. This is not the source of the 
play of the same name which John Colton 
and Clemence Randolph are announced 
as having made from a Maugham story 
and which Sam H. Harris is presenting. 
Rain, the play, comes from a tale of the 
South Seas, Miss Thompson. It is one 
of the surprisingly few attempts to set 
upon the stage a serious drama exploiting 
the vogue which Tahiti has won in the 
less obvious fiction of the travel-books. 
Before the winter is out the Selwyns will 
present in The Great Music a play by 
Martin Brown, the final scenes of which 
picture a genius ending his life much as 
Strickland-Gaugin ended his in Maug- 
ham’s The Moon and Sixpence. Rain is 
not so tragic a thing. In the setting of a 
trader’s back-room, it tells the story of 
a minister’s attempt to convert a cabaret 
girl from the Barbary Coast. 


Elsie Ferguson in India 


THE picturesque is at a premium on 
Broadway—and has been since the 
last years of the war. Still another of the 
promised productions of note this month 
makes merchandise of color, strangeness, 
and exotic beauty. The Wheel of Life, in 
which Elsie Ferguson is to appear under 
Marc Klaw’s management, is set, as the 
title ought to show, in those Buddhist 
lands of Northern India that gave us 
Kim and his old master. The play is a 
story of a young wife, an old husband, 
and a lover nearer a match for her beauty 
and vitality. The dangers of the British 
frontier provide the mechanism for the 
plot, and the ‘“‘wheel of life” of the East, 
the wheel of mystic escape from the 
burdens of this world, supplies a _phil- 
osophy. The drama is the work of James 
Bernard Fagan, who was once the author 
of that British newspaper play, The 
Earth, and who has latterly taken a place 
among the few theatrical managers of 
any taste or distinction in London. 


(THOSE two collaborators, George S. 
Kaufman and Marc Connelly, upon 
whom the mantles of George Ade and 
Charles Hoyt seem to have jointly de- 
scended, are providing the month of 
November with varied entertainment. 
The authors of Dulcy and To the Ladies! 
are also the dramatizers of Henry Leon 
Wilson’s epic comedy of Hollywood, 
Merton of the Movies, which George C. 
Tyler presents. Far more important, 
they are launched upon the creation of 
a unique American institution, The Forty- 
niners. Common comment labels it an 
Anglo-Saxon Chauve-Souris, and there is 
certainly a sort of Balieff present in 
the person of May Irwin, who comes 
back to the stage after a long absence to 
introduce the various numbers. But the 
shows themselves, which The Forty- 
niners present in the Punch & Judy 
Theatre on the street which gives them 
their name, are written far more than 
sung, and satirical far more than colorful. 
Like the turns of the 
thev are short, merry and to the point. 








Chauve-Souris, | 









121 West 45th Street 












Where Sociely Foregathers | 


" TENT 


| on52nd Street 4 block East of Bway | 
; AFTER THE THEATRE DINING AND | 
DANCING 10:30 NIGHTLY EXCLUDING | 
SUNDAY | 
Featuring 


BROOKE JOHNS 


—— 






































THE BUNCH and JUDY 


Music by JEROME KERN 
Book by ANNE CALDWELL and HUGH FORD 


with Fred and Adele Astaire, Joseph Cawthorns 
Maisie Gay, RayDooley, DelanoDell and 100other, 














‘a SOCIETY’S LATEST FAD => 
“Under Southern Skies” 


PLANTATION 


American Room Charming 
Entertainment Unique 
AFTER THEATRE soth AT BROADWAY 
Advance Reservations Only 
Phone Circle 2331 
YOU’LL LOVE IT 




















Sure to endure for months to come-Herald 





BLOSSOM TIME 


2D YEAR. ORIGINAL CAST 


CENTURY THEATRE 


62nd & C. P. West 


Evs. 8.30 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 


il “The Rendezvousof | 


| The Smart New Yorker’’ 
CLUB DE 
MONTMARTRE | 


| 50th Street at Broadway | 
Paris in New York 
Supper - 10:30 
Nightly except Sunday 


EMIL COLEMAN 


and his orchestra. | 























| and His Famous TENT BAND | FR 
| “CRICKET & O1110 | sags 
GLOBE THEATRE Blo 
Charles Dillingham presents 

The Newest Musical Comedy Am 

Evs. 8.30 
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‘CAPITOL 


BROADWAY and 51st STREET 


World’s Largest and Foremost 
Motion Picture Theatre 


Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


DE LUXE 
MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master 
Mile. Gambarelli, Ballerina 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
Erno Rapre, Conductor | 


Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 
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The 
CARL FENTON 
ORCHESTRA 


Now Available For 
All Social Functions 


(Hear Their Brunswick Records) 


Address: Carl Fenton 
16 West 36th St., N. Y. C. 
Phone Fitsroy 1190 
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Theatre Guild Productions 








THE 
R.U.R | Lucky 
ONE 
FRAZEE GARRIGK 
42d W. of Bway. 65 W. 35th St. 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


Blossom Time 


2D YEAR. ORIGINAL 


Ambassador Theatre 
Evs. 8.30 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.30 


West 49th Street 
VANDERBIL Td Wea'e Sav2:30 


“ROAR AFTER ROAR OF 
LAUGHTER" —World 


™ 'TORCH-BEARERS 


By GEORGE KELLY 



































44th St. 


Shubert Theatre Weer 


Mats. Wed. and Sat. Nights 8.15. Mat. 2.15 


Greenwich Village Follies 
FOURTH ANNUAL PRODUCTION 
Devised and Staged by 


JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 

















“SEASON’S BEST PLAY’’—Tribune 
The Universal Opinion of 


Loyalties 


Presented by Charles Dillingham. 
Written by John Galsworthy. 
Produced by Basil Dean. 
TO BE SEEN AT 


GAIETY THEATRE 
B'way & 46th St. 












The down 

real in 
Italian Green- 
Rest- wich 
aurant Village 








144 BLEECKER STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone SPRING 8056 












The Fashions and Pleasures of 


New 


York 


Small Restaurants in By-Streets 


By JOHN McMULLIN 





HEN dining before the play at 

\\/ seven or seven-thirty, it is neces- 

sary to have a short, well-ordered 
and quickly served dinner so that one gets 
to the theatre by the first curtain. The 
first places that come to mind where one 
is assured of getting just this sort of ser- 
vice, are the Ritz, Sherry’s, Pierre or 
Delmonico. But there are those nights, 
even in New York, when one wants to 
make a ceremony of dinner and sit long 
over coffee in some quiet place with a 
friend or two, and enjoy life in a more 
continental way. New York is full of little 
restaurants where it is possible to sit 
back from life in this manner. Food in 
such places is iikely to be the food of the 
peasants of the country from which the 
proprietor comes, and it is something of 
a pleasure to change one’s diet so com- 
pletely from our usual fare, that of the 
cosmopolitan French cuisine. 

If there is such a thing as real American 
cooking, it is to be got only at such places 
as ‘‘Child’s” where the cornbeef hash is 
topped with two poached eggs and the 
hot cakes are served thick and brown 
with both butter and maple syrup. But 
there is another type of American cook- 
ing which can be found no where in the 
world so well as at a wonderful restaurant 
in Seventh Avenue, down by Twenty- 
fifth Street, called ‘Castle Cave.” If you 
do not know this place, a real experience 
is in store for you. A long room, with a 
grill in the rear, where one can walk 
about and see the dinner being prepared 
and where the chef will ask you “would 
you like a little more of this, or that” and 
where one can have the fun of mixing 
one’s own mustard sauce for the steak, 
or preparing one’s pet salad dressing with 
just that personal touch. 

The grill is aglow with hickory coals. 
The “dish” of the place is a soup plate 
filled with hot coals on which are placed 
clams freshly opened, over which a bacon 
sauce is poured. I am sure that nowhere 
else can it be done like that. Their mutton 
chops are twice the size of the ordinary 
self-respecting chop and they serve them 
with browned potatoes, done with bacon, 
and a heaping dish of brown, crisp fried 
onions. It is a place to go when in the 
mood to linger long over dinner and con- 
sider it carefully with an Epicure’s eye. 

For English food, The Piccadilly in 
West 45th Street can show a side of 
beef so big that it has to be wheeled 
around on a wagon by an attendant who 
carves the slices to your taste, and re- 
covers the juice which drips down into 
the gravy pan in a way which only the 


English understand. This place is oddly 
reminiscent of Simpson’s in London, 
famous the world over for its beef and 
mutton. The Piccadilly also makes a 
specialty of beefsteak and kidney pies, 
Dover sole and deep dish apple pies. 
This is the food of the taverns of Eng- 
land, but one has to admit that these 
dishes are made no better there than here. 

Everyone has his pet Italian restaurant; 
but I will tell you a secret about them. 
The perfect host is the man who is wise 
enough to go himself and order the real 
Italian dinner under the guidance of the 
patron. Then instead of having soup, 
fish, broiled chicken and salad, one can 
have Minestrone, an enormous dish of 
spaghetti, or risotto and chicken done in 
the Italian style which is much more 
appealing than the broiled chicken of the 
French chef. At real Italian restaurants 
one should have for one course a vege- 
table cooked in oil. The Italian residents 
of New York say that for this one should 
go to a little restaurant in Lexington 
Avenue near 42nd Street called “‘ Napoli.” 

For odd food there is nothing more 
surprising than the Mexican dinners one 
can get at Joel’s, upstairs over a little 
cafe in West 41st Street, next to the 
National Theatre. The head waiter 
there, if one has a private interview with 
him, will conjure up marvelous surprises. 
Also by way of entertainment, there is a 
man who plays the piano and some enter- 
tainers who sing. In an open space in the 
middle of the floor one can dance. This 
restaurant reminds one of the foreign 
restaurants in San Francisco before the 
fire, which had more atmosphere than 
any places of their kind have ever had in 
this country. There is no one who has 
not had a weakness for hors d’oeuvres,— 
sometimes to an extent positively danger- 
ous—so that plenty are found to appre- 
ciate the Danish restaurant called 
Henry’s in 36th Street, near Sixth Ave- 
nue, where they cannot be excelled. Here 
one dines very early, between half past 
six and seven, because in the middle of 
the room there is an enormous table 
spread with thirty-five or more different 
kinds of hors d’oeuvres and it is a case of 
“First come, first served.”” The feast can 
be imagined. It is possible to lose all 
sense of selection and feel only a desire 
to try everything. Danish hors d’oeuvres 
are like those one finds in Russia; in fact, 
the food in Denmark is as delicious as 
any food to be found in Europe. The 
rest of the dinner is equally tempting if 
one has not been floored by the hors 
d’oeuvres. 
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“Preposterously Clever” 
—American 


CHARLES FROHMAN Presents 


INA CLAIRE 


and Company, including 


BRUCE McRAE 


in the ‘‘Bright, Humorous 
Comedy,’’—(Sun) 


The Awful Truth 


By ARTHUR RICHMAN 
HENRY MILLER’S 


THEATRE, 124- W. 43 St: 
Evs., 8.30 Mats. Thur. & Sat. 2:30 








The Elite Vaudeville Theatre 
of the World 


B. F. Keith’s 
PALACE 


Broadway & 47th St. - New York 


Supreme artists from opera, the 
dramatic, musical comedy and the 
concert stages are constantly in- 
terwoven in the Palace programs 
with the rarest vaudeville artists. 


Matinees every day at 2 o’clock 
Evenings at 8 o’clock 











EMPIRE "oi0ray At 
Evgs. 8:15—Mats. Wed., Sat., 2 P.M. 
HENRY MILLER 
RUTH CHATTERTON 
IN HENRY BATAILLE’S PLAY 


‘LA TENDRESSE” 











Brock Pemberton announces the Continenta! 
Novelty “‘Six Characters in Search of an 
Author” by Luigi Pirandello, translated by 
Edward Storer, at the Princess Theatre. 
Matinees, Thursday and Saturday. 














‘‘BETTER TIMES’’ 
at THE HIPPODROME 


Management Charles Dillingham 
“LARGEST and MOST MAGNIFI- 
CENT SPECTACLE EVERSTAGED 

at the HIP” by R. H. BURNSIDE 


Cast of 15 Foreign 24 Noted 
1000 Novelties Soloists 
MATINEE DAILY 





FRAY 






COMSTOCK MORRIS GEST present 
Eoscow 


y DIRECT FROM 
SOURIS = 
PARIS _ 





aa BAL 
Century ROOF THEA.62.1 < CENT. PK.W. 
COLGB00 EVS.8:30 MATS TUE. eS ALT 








MUSIC BOX Thea. W. asth St. Eves. at 8. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2. 
Telephone Bryant 1470 
SAM. H. HARRIS Presents 
IRVING BERLIN'S New 


MUSIC BOX REVUE, ?:, 


Staged by HASSARD SHORT 
WITH A GREAT CASTIU 


NEWAMSTERDAM 


AT 8:10 


POP. MATS. WED. & SAT. 
“Greatest show on earth” 


Percy Hammond- Tribune 


OLLIEs 


Glorifying the American Girl 
Staged by Ned Wayburn 

















THEATRE 
W.42nd ST. 
















































SHOPPERS we 


Antiques 
ANTIQUES. Reproductions—Candlesticks. Cande- 
labra, Sconces. Wrought Iron Table Lamps. Floor | 


Lamps, Knockers,Andirons, Samovars.Call orwrite. 
Russian Antique Co., 1 East 28th Street, N. Y. 








Art Needlework 


Exclusive Italian LINENS. Reticello Cutwork, 
copied from classic antique designs, adapted to 

modern uses. Dinner, Lunch,Tea, Bridge,Tray sets. 
All’Arte del Lino, 177 McDougal St., nr. Wash. Sq. 
SWISS HAND-EMBROIDERED infants’ dresses, 
caps, bibs, handkerchiefs, linens, nursery & boudoir 

illow: Laces. Monograms. Reasonable < EB 
F& & M.Trachsel, Importers, 553 Madison Ave,N.Y 


Arts and Crafts 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
French habitants. Sample, state colors. Murray Bay 
Canadian Blankets, tufted bedspreads, table covers, 
Canadian HomespunsLtd.,347 raig West. Montreal 
CANADIAN_HANDWOVEN Homespuns, Blank- 
ets, Spreads. Headquarters for work among French 
Canadian Peasantry. Samples. Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild, 598 St. Catherine St.. W., Montreal 
MINIATURES ON IVORY painted from life. 
Faded or defaced miniatures copied, restored, ot 
made from daguerreotypes or photos. N. E. Cum- 
mings,{Bloomwood Rd., Columbia, S. C. 


Auction Bridge and Cards 


YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 

ELIZABETH CLARK BOYDEN 
Forming classes in auction bridge in Westchester, 
New York City and v: ciniey Vig rn Ave., 

ew Rochelle, N. el. 4128 

WHITEHEAD Art an BIDDING & PLAY 

Beginners or advanced players. Class or private. 
Mrs. Bertha D. Wright 

Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y. rel. Main 10,000 
LILLIAN SHERMAN RICE, 231 W.96th St.,N.Y. 
Author Bridge in nutshell. Game taught 6 lessons, 
also by mail. Concentration a specialty. Coaching 
games. Hotel Plaza, Fris., at 2:30. 1464 River. 





















































Imported Japanese nickel and black 
enamel match cases. Small size. 
Price 75¢ each. May be purchased 
through Vanity Fair Shopping 
Service. 




















Auction Bridge and Cards—Cont. 


6 BRIDGE SCORE PADS, bound in attractive 
covers shipped parcel post prepaid upon receipt of 
$1.00. Send check, money order, st~mps or . 
Mulsin Bridge Pad Co., Dept.C. 214 Fulton St.., 
VIRGINIA M. MEYER'S Booklets. voted 
Rridge Quiz” & “Sure Winners at Auction Bridge.” 
Best Ati 50c each. Bookdealers everywhere 
or write 91 Cass Ave., Dept. F., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
PERSONAL BRIDGE SCORES—Y our own name 
on each sheet. Latest vogue. Splendid Xmas gifts. 
4 pads, 25 sheets, $1. 10 for $2. ppd. 

Wm. Popper & Co., 114 Worth Street, New York 

















Automobile Renting Service 





CADILLAC PRIVATE CARS for shopping, thea- | Ge 


tre or out-of-town. Ditingmenes cars and proven 
chauffeurs. Basic rates. A. raft 
154 West 54th St. N. Y. Tel. Circ le 2800: night. 7325 








Beauty Culture 

















| be given on request, or the 
mad. 








yl 


~ Ae 


BUYERS 


A classified list of business concerns which we 


recommend to the patronage of our 


Shoppers & Buyers Guide, Vanitv Fair, 


Advertising rates 


readers 


19 West Forty-Fourth : treet; $New York 
given upon request 
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VANITY FAIR 
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Catering 


CARDANI 6TH AVE., a SR ST. 
For luncheon or special din: 
we recommend our 
Italian Spumoni or 
Biscuit Praline 
moulded in melon form 
delightful — dainty — desserts 
Tel. 1571 Circle New York 






























The name 0, the shop will 


actual purchase le by our 
own Shopping Service. 





Accessories of fine work- 
manship and artistic distinc- 
tion may be found in, these 
pages. Here is a 314” high 
perfume Container for the 
purse, in 14-karat green gold 
at $33; and a flexible green 
gold and platinum bracelet 
with filigree design and 
three square-cut saphires at 
$68. Jewelry of equal charm 
and far less—or far greater! 
—cost is made by these 
shops. 





Individual Jewelry for Gifts 
from clever jewelry 


shops and 


crafi tsmen 


HERE is no more difficult person on one’s Christmas list 


than the woman who “has everything.” 


The shops which 


advertise in these pages often furnish a charming bit of original- 
ity for you to give her. All the little shops that make a specialty 
of catering to a limited number of women of discrimination; 
that offer, every season, a small quantity of fresh and tasteful 
things; that give individual attention to their patrons, advertise 


their best offerings in Vanity F 


air. 


Look through this list of shops now... 


they have all sorts 


of delightful things 








Beauty Culture—Cont. 


Books—Cont. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
yser, a licensed physician. This is the 12th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical used. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser, 

107 East 35th St., New York City 

1312 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MME. BARTHE. Beauty treatment. All signs of 
age removed and the skin rendered —_ _ youth- 




















BOOKS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. Attrac- 

tively Bound Sets & Single Volumes. 

Coloured Plate Books. Open Wed. evens. Catalogs. 

Ernest R. Gee & Co., Inc.. 442 Madison Ave., N. Y 

CHILDREN’ see 5 West 47th St.,N.Y. 
‘ooks! Books!! Books!!! 

The old and_the new that children love best. 

Catalogue thirty-five cents. 























Sporting &. 





Children’s Things 


THE DOLLS’ & Se ial SHOP 
Dolls’ brell: pel hang ny ra 
olls’ umbrellas just like the grown-u 
detail—12 in. $1.50 18 West ath oe NY 
LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR BOOK of Feshions. Fai 
& Winter 1922-23 is ready. A copy will be mailed 
upon receipt of your name & address. Write Shop- 
ping Bureau, Best & Co., 372 5th Ave., N. Y. 
THOMAS & ATWOOD 
i 22 E. 54th St., N. Y. 
Babies’ and Children’s Coats and Hats 
to order and ready to wear. 

















Christmas Cards 


HAND PAINTED AND ENGRAVED CARDS 
Excellent ge ae © and attractive. Request 
samples on app ; ake selection at home. 
Lydia M. Reeder, ans W. oth Ave., Columbus, O. 
PERSONAL GREETING CARDS for Christmas 
and the New Year. Samples and — on request. 
Peter Paul & Son, 
256 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, "New York 


HAVE YOU ANY WANTS! 
quick reference to the 
Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide 
will satisfy them. 























Olive wood cigarette case — hand deco- 


rated, Price $2.50. May be purchased 
through Vanity Fair Shopping Service 








Cigarettes 


MISS RAENAR FOX—100-sth Ave. N. Pri- 
vate made-to-order cigarettes with your marking cr 
any device. All tips. Exquisite individuality. 
$12.50 for 500 & $3.00 for 100. Assorted Sample 30¢. 
With your MONOGRAM or initials, — an vie tp 
imported Turkish Tobacco $3.00 

Special Christmas cabinet containing 200 "cigar: 
ettes. $7.50 Batt Bros—z24 E. 23rd St., New York. 














Cleaning and Dyeing 


aE a 
KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING&DYEINGCO. 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 E. 
31st St., NY. C. Branch offices in N. Y. City; 
also White Plains, New Rochelle Newrort ¥ Paris. 




















MME. MAYS, Face Specialist, Est. 1891 Per- | fu}. Interview by ai ° 
ppointment. Priva: Bo MME. GILLETTE 

ioe event > 5 Seemantes oon Ray | 316 W. osth St. iA , ee Tel. pivesiide 5400 xed Hosiery French Dry Cleaners Expert Dyers & Launderers 
One eA <o W. aoth St.. N. ¥.. Bryant 0426. | OLIVE ROBART. Back from Paris, Invites cor- Prompt a service 

= 42 vans 24 respondence. Light Créme Pat Pat & Poudre Mat- STURDY, GUARANTEED PURE SILK | Park Ave. at 82nd St. N. Lenox 3147 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- inée excellent for Monsieur also. sdeux £6.00 Stockings. Full length silk, mercerized top. 
nently epameeenenan enpastponshees Cotte roots). No check & questions to 36 Union Square East, N. Y. Lu — - three airs— $3. 50 popes. ‘ 
wee ty OF Dolson | Sood test so years, | fa Beauté Go.. The PERFECT BEAUTIFIER | <2 Ledve Hoviery Co. Inc. coon Corrective Foot gear 

= . = — An elegant, delicate preparation for the skin and 

fee coroessed wich CF Ansuar Blake Restorer. | fo"pacon Gunes we feerkies,, Price, $1.00. Cand corrected while you walk. The body balanced wit 
$1.50 per bottle. All drug stores or our own appli- ia Beauté - 94 Pearl St. Springfield, Mass. andles flexible insoles made to order. By apptointmerr 
cation parlors. Charles Frey, 574-5th Ave. : Robert Valvevde, Tel. Col.9133. 200 W. 72 St 
mages —e ZIP positively de: . ks a. nage ge cargo ony election. Keo gen 
Hair with root. No electricity or caustics. Free Boo « dripless. 26 colors, your selection 10° or ° 
demonstration at office. Write for booklet. Mme. 4-15” candles in a box. $1.50 x postpaid. Corsets and Brassieres 
Berthe Specialist. Dept. 8B. 562 sth Ave,.N.Y. W. T. Usinger, Century Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





COMPLEXOL—A perfect face cream; corrects un- 
heaithy skin_conditions, 
blackheads. Free sample upon application. 

Halsey Bros. Co., 111 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


eradicates pimples and | 


A FRENCH CHEF in your own family. Send $5.00 
for a copy of Xavier Raskin’s wonderful new cook 
book—700 pgs., hundreds of recipes clear instruc- 
tions. Rand McN ally & Co., Chicago II. 


REAL CAPE COD HAND-DIPPED Bayberry 

Candles. One doz.—7 inch—$2.25 postpaid. The 

Bayberry sss Place (Cape Cod Products Co.) 
North Truio, Mass. 








FEN-LIN BRASSIERE 
**No Straps”’ 
Evening, Sport and Day Wear 
At Leading New York Stores 
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Dancing 





—_—_—_—_—— 


SHELTON DEWEY 
Modern dance specialist and authority 
mvate or class Lessons 


go W. 47th St., N. Y. City Bryant 4562 








MINERVA GREY—Exclusive Society entertainer 
af B'way Successes. Coaches in Society Dancing. 
Private lessons. Hostess for out-of-town-visitors. 
Abbotsford. 411 West End Ave, N. Y. Schuy. 4122 





Damageson Clothing Made Invisible 


MOTH HOLES. Tears, Burns on garments made 
invisible by re-weaving. Shine on clothing per- 
manently removed. Guarantee Damage Weaving 
Co., 146 - sth Ave., bet. roth & 20th Sts., N. Y. 

















Delicacies 


MING na age most expensive tea grown—A 
be ne f tea obtainabl le Pk BE. .. 
“hi est grade ol ea oO cing le.” ke z.a 

ie. Lae, Oriental Delicacies, 2 W. 28 ath F. 

The TEAS That Carry Their a Sessa: 

To get the bouquet and flavor it’s essential to taste. 

Hotels Ambassador, Chatham, Vanderbilt, Belle- 

ye-Stratford, and many others serve Exclusively. 

Special _Blends—Orange Pekoe—Ceylon—English 

Breakfast — § Grade _ $4-$3.50-$3-$2.50. 

Cartons-100 Individual Portions. Xmas Package$5.00 

Gertrude H. Ford Tea Co., 245 W. 125th St., N. Y. 

CAL x ‘ote ga GLACE 




















Paulais’ Delicious _ 
FRUITS. The Gift 
1-2-3 ivy Tins $1.50, z= 00, $4.50. Del. post p 
with aver Order. Paulais, 741 S. B’way, 
Angeles, C 
WILD BEACH PLUM JELLY 
$3.00 and $4.75 per dozen glasses: 
Carriage — Cape Cod Products Co. 
orth Truro, Mass. 








Jewelryand Precious Stones—Cont. 


ESTATES AND RESPONSIBLE PERSONS 
wishing to dispose of jewels can do so privately and 
to the best advantage at 542 Sth Avenue. 
Rooms 50-51, sth Floor, Bechet & Barclay 











Lingerie and Laces 





LINGERIE, MONOGRAMS, LINEN SETS 
made to order 

Mrs. Nicholas Biddle, E. A. Millar, Mrs. Clinton 
Work. 644 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Plaza 1906 


ONLY GOODS aa RELY ON _ 








advertised in 
vanity Fair 





Memorials 


MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- 
ite, matble, bronze and glass. Individual consid- 
eration. Sketches upon request. The Davis Mem- 
orial Co. Syracuse, N. Y. & 511 5th Ave., N. ¥.C 











Monograms and Woven Names 


Cash’s — Names for marking clothing, 
sehold & hotel linens, etc. 

J. & J. Cash Tec. 722 Chestnut St. So. Norwalk, 
Conn. England — France — Australia — Canada. 
Individual Woven Name Tapes—Best way to 
mark wearing apparel. The only positive means of 
identification. Ideal Xmas gift. One gross somes ‘% 
U. Woven Label Co., 36 W. 34th St., 














Permanent Hair Wave 








Dress Forms 


PNEUFORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form. 
Gowns fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in 
fitted lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. 

Pneuform, 16 West 46th St., N. Y. Bryant 5338. 











Flesh Reduction 


$ Flesh R d by modern scientific 
1 No dieting or exercising required. Dr. R. 
Newman, Licen a te 286 Fifth Avenue 
near 30th St.) N. Y¥ Phone Longacre 4989 
dk CREEK SANITARIUM METHOD 
eg ag Ser ay ant me gy Baths. 
oy ee Ross, Physio-Therapist, 300 Madison 
Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 8658. 


Furniture & Furnishings for the 
Home 














ve., = peat See A 











Big Comfortable Chairs for Library—Tables for 
Living-room. Dining room pieces of Mane work- 
son Tig Painted Bedrooms. Tel. oT 

Mary Allen Distinctive Furniture, iW. ooh St. 

FINE UPHOLSTERED SOFAS & CHAIRS direct 

fromfactory at distinctsavings. Chairs $48 to$110. 

Sofas $125 to $250. Crating free. Visit us when in 

N.Y. Photos sent. Ruder Bros., 18 E. 48thSt.N.Y. 





NESTLE’'S 
Spumnetess of Lanoil ane World- 
amous Experts. 12 and 14 East 4oth St., 
N. Y. Phone Vanderbilt 7660. - 
CALL AT SCHAEFFER'S if you want expert 
personal attention for a permanent wave. Posi- 
tively no friz or kink. i; Schaeffer. 
590-502 Fifth a7 enue Phone: Bryant 7615 
LUZELLE BROS. 
Specialists in ene new “Eugene” Permanent Waving 
ransformations 
45-47 West 57th Street N.Y. C. 














Shopping Commissions 


Mrs. Hazel M. Childs shops for you in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown. Japanese, Chinese Linens, 
silks,ivories, brasses,jades,kimonos,antiques. Lists. 
Whsl., Retail 204 Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 











Social Etiquette 


CHARM, POISE & PERSONALITY—Overcome 
self-c Personality analyzed, correct 
social procedure authoritativ ely taught pee 
by mail. Mlle. Louise, Marie Antoinette Hotel.N.Y 











PERSONAL 
CHRISTMAS GREETING 
CARDS 


ENGRAVED FROM HAND-WROUGHT PLATES 


THOSE who would express the sentiment of the sea- 
son with cards of especial quality and distinction, are 
invited to select from the productions of this house. 


A COMPLETE CATALOG IN COLORS 


with necessary information for ordering, will enable 
purchasers to quickly and conveniently dispose 
of this pleasant social obligation, and will be 


MAILED PROMPTLY UPON REQUEST 





Special Personal Cards Designed to Order 


A SPECIAL CATALOGUE OF 
COMMERCIAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


illustrating nine designs in actual size and full colors is 
also available upon request. 





The Mail Order Department is equipped 
to render efficient service at all times, 
notably during stress of the holiday season. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATIONERY 


J E. CALDWELL & CO. 


JEWELRY SILVER WATCHES STATIONERY 
PHILADELPHIA 











MISS WOODWARD. = Chaperonage aauaivs 
hotel. Assistance to ladies visiting New York— 
Music, Lectures—Bridge, Shopping. N. Y._ Ex- 
change for Women's Work, 541 Madison Ave., N.Y. 








penene Directory Covers Hand Decorated— 

A beautiful and durable ee pee for this household 
and office necessity. dimension and $1.00. 
Mytl Lee, 1213 Askew iw, . Kansas City, Mo. 








Furs 
FINE FURS 





The Woman Jeweler 


THE WOMAN JEWELER has just brought with 
her Europe’s finest ideas in jewelry for your selec- 
tion. Pearl necklaces - Earrings- Pearl Bracelets- 
Cigarettes Cases - Wrist Watches and. the 
PEARL TASSEL, the latest creation of Paris. Gifts 
$10 and up. Genuine Pearl Matching. Rose Olga 











ee ea ae Tritt a Fenanany Jewelry Shop. Pp 
epairi t 6500. 
E. Seligman (Est. 1890) 557 Sth Ave. Soe cans He be. Aitmans 








NEW HUDSON SEAL CAPE for sale 
Can be seen by appointment 


Write — H. Ludlum 
414 West 8th Street, Plainfield, N. J. 








Gowns Bought 


MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pve highest 
cash value for the fine misfit; or slightly used even- 
ing & street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware. 69 West 4sth Street, New York 
Tel. Bryant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for 
Used Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, inrareer OS oll 
dry, Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. Write, 
‘Phone, Send. Mme. Furman, ror W. 47th St.,N.Y. 

















Hair Dressing 
FRANCES—THE FIFTH AVENUE. BEAUTY 


SHOP. A distinctive little shop of the better class 
serving discriminating women. Afternoon tea 
carved” 500 Fifth Ave. Suite 523, at 42nd St., N. Y. 








Interior Decoration 





ne 
CHAPIN, HARPER & DUTEL 
Removed to 59% Fifth Ave., Scribner Bidg., N. Y. 
nterior Decorators. 
Estimates & suggestion for town and country work. 
LAURA WAND CONSULTING DECORATOR 
Helps express your ideas 
in Home Decoratng. 
Long experience in Shopping and 
many wholesale accounts enables her 
to shop for you with striking economy. 
orrespondence invite 
49 West 44th St., New York. Vanderbilt 0616 
W. J. NEWMAN 
Special pieces of 
ialneeres furniture to oan 
924 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. el. "Rhine. 9845 




















Jewelry and Precious Stones 


ae 
TRABERT and PLIMPTON, formerly with Black 
Frost—Tiffany & Co ors purchased, 
authorized eee, 522 Fifth Ave., Guaranty 
Trust dtust Co., Bidg., Room 506 Murray Hill 1192. 





Unusual Gifts 


WE PRINT your tea house and gift shop litera- 
ture. Special artists carry out your own ideas. 
Piper Shop Studios 
900 VanBuren Street Wilmington, Del. 
French Ivory & Tortoise Shell Toilet Sets— 
Manicure sets, clocks—indestructible pearls. Quality 
merchandise at wholesale prices. Write for catalog 
Superior Products Co., Dept. V-3, Park Row, N. Y° 


SEND FOR SAMPLES of the only plain banded 
oilcloth luncheon sets on the market 
Special color ay. to go with china. 
Alice Gray West Chester Penna. 


MEGILL’S PORTO RICAN GIFT SHOP, 38 E. 
8 St., N. en's hand drawn handkerchiefs 
+5 50 to $3.50 each. Walking sticks of native w: 

inlaid $12.00. Cigar cases of fine bamboo $1 ‘00. 

SHAVING SET 

Conslating of of Safety Razor, Minor, Brush, Soap 
and 10 Radium Blades in Satin ‘Case—all for 
$3.00. Metro Trading Co., 240 Broadway, N. Y. 


LITTLE DRESSMAKER—=small bisc jointed doll 
with hair, scissors -and all materials. Beautifully 
xed. ee $1.00. 

Fairyland, 409 Race Cincinnati, Ohio 
PUZZLE Socks Tales, Peter Rabbit. 
and his friends. Four wooden puzzles to box; sepa- 
rate colored picture of each. Postpaid $1. 

Fairyland, 409 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
LES LIVRES CACHES (hidden books). A Liter- 
ary Game. An interesting story containing over 100 
book titles, 10 leaflets, directions & key. Postpaid 
$1.00. J. C. Heminway, 50 Vanderbilt Avenue, N.Y. 


Hand-made counterpanes, curtains, and dresser 
scarfs. Tufted on white or colour. Prices attractive. 
Peggy O'Hara. 

P. O. Box 112 Clarksville, Tenn. 
THE FIRM OF BEED 131 Waverly Place, N. Y. 
Decorators designers executors, old world interiors, 
real parchment shades, torcheres, mitre cut mirrors. 
Reframing art collections. Consultation. 
Beautifully DECORATED hand-madeChinese red 
or black lacquer box containing 1 Ib. of Hu-Kwa 
Tea. Exclusive delicacy for connoisseurs. Price$5.00. 
Mark T. Wendell, Imp., 156 State St., Boston, Mass. 
FIRESIDE COLORED FLAME POWDER, 
age fireplace, flames beautifully. Original Xmas 
gift 75c box, three for $2.00. Tree Stump container 
rae $1.50. Fireside Powder Co., Port Richmond, 












































FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS, 

Precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 

Meaty estates to be settled. Expert appraising. 344 
adison Avenue, N. Y. 


C. Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 





THE STERLING QUALITY 
of these shops _ 
is attested by their 
Presence in this guide. 














Most Interesting Gifts 


IFT-PLANNERS can turn hopefully to these Seven Establish- 

ments with their large and varied collections of choice Luggage 

and Leather articles. Distinguished travel pieces, ranging 

from palatial Wardrobe Trunks to petite Scarf-Pin Boxes. 

Lovely, modern home necessities such as Bridge Sets, Vanities, 

Hand Bags, Wallets, Cigarette Cases, Umbrellas. Everything 
priced with great restraint. Illustrated: 


For a Man:—Set consisting of Bill Fold, Cigarette Case and Match 
Case, of dull Pin Seal; calf-lined; 14-k. gold mountings. Also black 
and amber Cigarette Holder. The Set, $57.75. Other sets, $25 to $150. 





For a Woman:—Exquisite Fitted Case of Cobra-grained Cowhide; 
hand-sewn; moire-lined. Separate Overnight Case, to match, with 
11 pieces of engraved shell. $55. Other Fitted Cases, $20 to $350. 


» VOLF 


Established 1863 





1o WALL ST. 


17 DEY ST. 
50 BROADWAY 22 CORTLANDT ST. 102 NASSAU ST. 
58 CORTLANDT ST. New York 225 BROADWAY 


New York Representatives of Hartmann Wardrobe Trunks 
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NEW YORK CITY AND VICINITY 


OMSTOCK SCHOOL 


Miss Foster’s School for Girls. Ad- 
vanced Elective. College Prepara- 
tory. Special Arts. Native French Teachers. 
52 East 72nd Street, New York, x; 











Mrs. Boswell's Residence 


FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 
344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive 
"elephone Schuyler 3106 

t 


T 
Catalegue on reques' Chaperonage 





New JERsEy, ORANG 


Miss Beard’ 3 School for Girls 


A cvuntry school, 13 miles from New York. College 
preparatory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic 
Science. Supervised Sotet wor’ in gymnasium 
and field. Catalog or reques 

Loucip C. Baan, Headmistress. 





New York, Long Island, Garden City. 


Cathedral School of Saint Mary 


School for Girls. College preparatory and gen- 
eral courses. Music, Art and Domestic Science. 


Box F Miss Miriam A. Bytel, Principal 
MRS. 
QP: kSmMere merritts 
SCHOOL 
for GIRLS 


Under personal supervision of Mrs. Merrill 
Orienta Point, Box G. Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











FOREIGN SCHOOLS & TRAVEL 








The Fontaine School SANNES 


Dean Prof. C. Fontaine, formerly of Columbia Univ. 
Study and travel. Cultural and Coll. Prep. courses 
Trips. Sports. Resident and Day Students. Address 
Director, Miss M. L. Fontaine, Women’s City Club, 
22 Park Ave., N.Y.C., or CANNES, A.M., FRANCE. 








CO-EDUCATIONAL 


b= ~~ | 








Columbia Preparatory School 
301 West 88th St. at West End Fg N. 
Resident and Day Boys and dirs 
ammeuenis ¢ ~~ RS Preparatory 
For Catalog Addrc 
DR. A. V. CLAWSON, Principal 





ST. ELIZABET#-OF-THE-ROSES 
Mother Schoot 
Episcopal. Open an year. Children 3 to 12. One 
hour from New York. Usual studies. Outdoor 
sports. The School that develops initiative. 
Mrs. W. B. Stoddard, Directress 
Caldwell, N. J. Tel. 604 








“A CHILD’S DAY” 


A ochool, for children 4 to 12 years of age 
er 


int ummer 
34 E. é2a St. Houlgate, France. 


Miss Wilhelm, Principal 














NEW ENGLAND-GIRLS 








LASELL SEMINARY 
A school that develops well-trained, healthful and 
resourceful womanhood. Home Economics, Music, 
Art, College Preparatory and Secretarial Courses, 
147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass, 


HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 





25 miles from Boston. Preparatory and General 
Courses. One-year intensive course for college en- 
trance examinations. Jlousehold Economics. Strong 


courses in instrumental and vocal music. Horse- 
back riding. All sports. 50 pupils. 

MR. AND MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 
45 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 








CENTRAL STATES-GIRLS 








GRAFTON HALL'yiauis 


Pre-Academic, College Preparatory, Secretarial 
Home Economics leading to teacher’s certificate 
Junior College accredited at leading universities 
Music Department leading to teacher's diploma 
and degree. Catalogue. 











Early Discipline 


Te habits of life and standards of 

conduct that your small son or 
daughter learns in the first years of 
school life will have lasting influence. 
Every mother knows how difficult it is to 
counteract the careless diction, the rough 
manners, the ugly ideas that come from 
association with the wrong sort of school- 
mates. 


ELL-MANAGED private schools 

contain children who come from 
homes like your own. Not only does 
your child receive direct instruction from 
the faculty, but he also learns from his 
schoolmates the habit of cultivated dic- 
tion, courteous behavior, clean ideals of 
sportsmanship, and social poise. 


The Formation of Instinctive Good 
Manners Is One of the Most Impor- 
tant Functions of the Private School 





EASTERN ATLANTIC 


Wdclif? 


A graduate school offering -. 
years of highest quality 
academic work. Splendid 
courses in Home - making =, 
Science, Music, Language, 
Secretarial Training and 
Art. Equals two college 
years, Ideal home 
surroundings and in- 
fluences. Catalog. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Crist. Principals, 
Box 1561 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
The Graduate —_ of 
The Mary Lyon School 


Pishopthorye Manor 


Fountain Hil Bethlehem Pennsylvania. 


Prepares girls for college, social, or business 
life, PSpecial two-year finishing course for High 
School graduates. Music, Art, Household Arts 
and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, ee m oat 
secretarial work. Junior Department. 

Swimming pool, tennis, basketball, skating, 1 arin 

‘te. ‘Aesthetic and folk 5 ag Address 

CLAUDE N. WYANT. Pri--tpal. Box 2Rn 






















SOUTHERN 








CO-EDUCATIONAL 








THE ROUTH PINES SCHOOL 


Day ond a beeeding school fr som six to 
een. Tennis, Golf, Riding 
Out-door ‘games. 
Address Box 214 Pinehurst, N. C. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK 


St. Johns School] 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


For manly boys. Thorough preparation for | 
college and business, Military training. High 
standard academic work. Individual instruc- 
tion, small classes. Physical Culture and | 
Athletics. Gymnasium and Drill Hall. Swim- | 
ming Pool. Separate school for boys under 13. 
William Addison Ranney, A.M., Principal 































SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL, MANLIUS 
College Preparatory 
Among the hills 11 miles from Syracuse, Elaborate 
equipment. 19 buildings. Well-ordered recreation 
and athletics. Business course. Also Junior School 
for boys 10 to 14. For ones address 
GEN. WM. VERBECK, Pres., Box 18, Manlius, N. Y. 

















EASTERN ATLANTIC 








Bordentown Military Institute 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Ef~ 
ficient faculty, small classes, individual attention, 
Boys taught how to study. Military training. 
Supervised athletics. 38th year. Col. 

Landon, Principal. C-36, Bordentown, Ne de 





Bethlehem Preparatory School 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
1800 boys prepared for leading universities in 44 
years. Extensive grounds. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, athletic fields. Summer session. Separate 
Junior School new building. 
JOHN M. TUGGEY, M.A., Headmaster 





TOME SCHOOL 


Midway between Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Individual supervision of every boy 


Rate $1000 Port Deposit, Md 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOCLS 








NED WAYBURN 


Producer of ‘ZIEGFELD FOLLIES” 
offers instruction in 


STAGE DANCING 


Society Patronage for 
Private Theatricals 
NED WAYBURN STUDIOS 


229 West 45th. Street, New York 


[} oS 

















CHALIF 
Russian School 
of DANCING 
Art 
in 
DANCING 
“I admire your en- 


ergy and your work” 
ANNA PAVLOWA 


ee Catalog on Request 
163-165 West 57th Street, New York 
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IZABETH MA ACTING 
EL AB MACK PLATFORM 
European training and experience ART 
Private lessons and small classes VOICE 
Summer term in Paris DRAMA 
ft Studio, 15 West 12th Street, N.¥.C. FRENCH 
ROSETTA O’NEILL 
‘ia. DANCING 
Classic— National—Folk—Rhythmic—Ball-Room 
ess “To Miss O’Neill I owe my success,” 
igh Irs. Vernon Castle 
4 146 Madison Ave., N.Y. | Phone Rhinelander 6770 
im, 
ng, 





MISS TOWNSENDS STUDIO 












= of Expression and Dramatic Art 
Individual Instruction — Not a school 
GRAMERCY PARK NEW YORK CITY 
SOUTHERN PINES SCHOOL OF SONG 
Thcrough instruction in the art of. singing. 
= Beautiful home for limited number. For in- 
formation address: 
L. MRS. WANDEEN WEBBER 
Box 416 Southern Pines, N. C. 
p 
e e e 
Expression Public Speaking 
Cc. Culture of the speaking voice—Diction—Poise— 
— Self-Confidence—Relaxation—Personality. 
Gertrude Walsh, Louise Clifford—tnstructors. 
Write for circulars 117 West 58th St. 
Telephone 5590 Circle New York City 





The Iridor School pq Sona 


CANDY MAKING Doris K. Weigert, Director 
French and Spanish Instructor Y. W. C. A. 
spoken 
25 East 62nd Street, New York City 





THE CANDY Resident and Correspondence 
INSTITUTE | Courses in Candy-Making. 
ELINOR G, HANNA, Principal 
(Formerly with Page & Shaw) 
Send for Booklet F 
60 West 50th Street New York, N. Y. 








Gardening, Farming and Poultry 
Husbandry 
the new profession for Women 
SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE 
AMBLER, Pa. 





_ New York School of Secretaries 








& 4 Canadian Pacific Building 
— Madison Avenue & 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Write for Prospectus A Vanderbilt 4039 
s es 
‘. Exceptional Children 
Individual training will develop the child who does 
Et. not progress satisfactorily. Miss ‘Yoods’ School, 
ion, Box 169, Langhorne, Pa. 24 miles from Phila- 
~~ delphia; 9 miles from Trenton, Booklet. 
ar i Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 
ol DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 
4 Three distinct schools to meet special needs of 
sine children who require individual instruction. 


rate Box F., DEVEREUX SCHOOLS, Berwyn, Pa. 








WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


Meyer Both College, a Department of the 
Meyer Both Company, offers you a dif- 
ferent and practical training. If you 
like to draw, develop your talent. Study 
this practical course—taught by the larg- 
est and most widely known Commercial 
Art Organization in the field with 20 years’ 
success—which each year produces and sells 
to advertisersin the United States and Canada 
over ten tho:sand commercial drawings. Who 
else could give you so wide an experience? 
Commercial Art is a business necessity—the 
demand for commercial artists is greater every 
year. It’s a highly paid, intensely interestin 
Profession, equally open to both men an 
women. Home study instruction. Get facts 
before you enroll in any school. Get our 
special booklet, **Your Opportunity"’- 
for half the cost of mailing—4c in stamps. 
MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
of COMMERCIAL ART 


Michigan Ave. at 25th St., Dept. 48 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Distinctive Millinery is the Mark of a 
Well Dressed Woman 


Learn to create your own exclusive styles in a 
thoroughly practical and well-equipped school, 
under the personal direction of an expert. 

Completion of course permits fulfilling respon- 
sible, lucrative positions, Day and Evening Classes. 
Booklet upon request. 


ADELAIDE MILLER STUDIO 


20 WEST FORTY-NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY (Just off Fifth Avenue) 











International Professional Art Training 
New York Paris London 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Send for 

circular 
Fall classes complete. Register now for 


jan. 
Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, 
New York 














NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 
Felix Mahony, Pres. 
Interior Decoration: Costume, Commercial Poster & 
Textile Design. Illustration and Life, etc. Catalog. 
Connecticut Ave. and M. St., Washington, D. C. 


The Art Students League of New York 


47th year. Classes in Life Drawing and Painting, 
Portrait, Still Life, Illustration. and Composition, 
Antique and Modeling. New School of Graphic 
Arts under Joseph Pennell and Fred W. Gowdy. 
ox F, 215 West 57th St., New York 
208 East 19th St., New York, N. Y. 


THE FLOWRENCE WILDE 
SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 


63 W. 9th St., New York, N. Y. 

(Mrs, Wilde, formerly of Pratt Institute) 
Short practical evening and day courses in all 
branches of commercial and costume illustration— 
Beginners or advanced students—Can work while 
studying. 
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Master School of United Arts 


Music—Painting—Sculpture 
Architecture—Opera Class 
Ballet—Drama—Lectures 

An Endowed Institution Devoted to the Highest 
Ideals of Art. 

For Detailed Information Address | 

Frances R. Grant Executive Director 
312 West 54th Street New York City 





3 $3 








x2 VANITY FAIR AND YOU 
L Are you availing yourself of the offer of partnership continu- 
ally extended to Vanity Fair Readers? 


Start to do so now by applying for advice in the matter of schools. 
Information in regard to them is cordially supplied to all who 


nore 





Md, 








write to 


NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 








23 West 44th St., N. Y. City 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


Greatly Reduces Your Fine 
Glassware Breakage 


VERY woman knows how 
readily fine glassware of the 
ordinary kind breaks or chips 
when toppled over. This weak- 
ness has been overcome in 
NONIK Glassware. 


An artistic outward curve near 
the top of the glass—a patented 
(August 18, 1914) scientific 
principle—protects the edge by 
absorbing the shock and greatly 
minimizes breakage. 

You will be equally pleased with the 
scintillating beauty of NONIK Glass- 
ware, its graceful lines and most artis- 
tic designs. 


Ask for NONIK at any of the lead- 
ing china and glassware shops or at 
the Glassware Section of Depart- 
ment stores. 


When buying glassware 
say NONIK 


The Nonik 
Glassware Corp. 


Mohawk Building 
Fifth Ave. & 21st St. 


The Bulge Sroterts/ New York City 
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Notes on Painting and Sculpture 


Comments on the Current Exhibitions in New York 


By HENRY McBRIDE 


T the moment of this writing the 
exact title of the Clara Tice Show 
in the new Anderson Galleries has 

not been decided upon. It is to be “‘ Nudes 
and Mice” or “Nudes and Spice” or 
something like that. I find the gréatest 
difficuity, personally, in remembering 
slogans. But in any case one may be 
unmorally sure that in any exposition 
Miss Tice may project there will be a 
sufficiency both of nudes and spice. 

There is nothing wrong, of course, 
about Miss Tice’s work. 

Miss Tice’s nudes always remind me 
of the first time that I saw Isadora 
Duncan dance. It was in the Opera 
House and Walter Damrosch was assist- 
ing with his orchestras ! was slow in 
getting a seat and the best I could do 
was to obtain one in a box with strangers. 
As it happened there was but one stranger 
in my box but she was very strange! 
Round, plump, with a mass of tight 
little curls—it was long before bobbed 
hair came in—and a distinct suggestion 
of something psychic! We maintained 
the proper unawareness of each other 
until along towards the middle of the 
program when suddenly Isadora began 
swaying seductively to the strains of 
the Blue Danube waltz. It was more 
than my psychic companion could stand 
and she dartingly fixed me with an eye 
and enquired, “Is she not chaste?” 

She pronounced ‘chaste’ exactly as it is 
spelled, with the closed French “a”, as 
though it rhymed with fast. Most of us, 
you know, say “chayst’’, but in my sur- 
prise, I adopted the new pronunciation 
and stutteringly said, “Oh, very chast.” 

For some reason Miss Tice’s nudes 
always recall to me that little experience 
of mine and I give her nudes the benefit 
of the same adjective—not pronouncing 
it to rhyme with fast, however. 


HE “new” Anderson Galleries which 

Miss Tice’s nudes are to adorn are at 
the top of the Park Avenue building and 
have daylight. This desirable commodity 
is something the Anderson Galleries have 
not had since they moved away from 
Fortieth street. The new rooms are quite 
large, with warm lightest stuffs on the 


| walls that ought not to conflict with the 








modern palettes. The new “Salons of 
America” may be congratulated if they 
are shown in them in the Spring. The 
old galleries are still in place and the 
total wall space at Anderson’s is prodig- 
ious. These emporiums of art now quite 
rival the new and old salon buildings in 
Paris in size. Some one with a talent 
for figures might compute the total wall 
space in this town available for art pur- 
poses. It must be gigantic, and surely 
it must be closing in upon the record. 


‘THE plan of the Ferargil Galleries to 
give an exhibition to the work of 
the late John La Farge ought to put 
heart into the surviving old boys all of 
whom have been mystified by the appar- 
ent eclipse of the La Farge reputation. 
La Farge, of course, has too many 
claims to fame, ever to be totally dis- 


missed, and the present indifference can 
be but temporary. 

His stained glass in the Church of the 
Ascension windows are not the only 
windows. Only this autumn, motoring 
in the outskirts of Baltimore, I tumbled 
upon the charming old St. Thomas’ 
church and was astonished to learn it 
possessed a great window by La Farge 
that I had never heard of. It was at 
dusk and it was impossible to get in 
to see the quality of the glass, but I 
was told that La Farge himself regarded 
the window as his best, and judging only 
from the disposition of the leads, as seen 
from the outside, I thought this might 
very well be. I shall certainly make a 
pilgrimage to see this window some sun- 
shiny day in the near future. 


YSTERIOUS George Biddle is the 
opening attraction in the house 
of Wildenstein & Co. If George Biddle 
did not intend his going to Tahiti as a pro- 
test against modern conditions, at least 
his first flight thither was so regarded by 
the world. We all knew why Gauguin 
went to Tahiti and what he did after 
he got there, but the most zealous stu- 
dents of the art situation have never been 
sure why George Biddle went nor why 
he came back and went again to Tahiti. 
George Biddle is the most open fellow 
imaginable, quite as open as Gauguin 
ever was, and readily answers any ques- 
tion that is put to him, but somehow, 
when all the questions are answered, 
you seem to know less than before. He 
has innumerable friends who are devoted 
to him—I, among the number—but no 
one among this vast company dares to 
make the claim of really knowing George 
Biddle. There’s one exception—Abram 
Poole. Abram Poole claims he knows 
George Biddle but the claim is scoffed at 
by many. Abram Poole, by the way, is 
also to have a show at Wildensteins’. 
Perhaps they do know each other after 
all. 

The Milch Galleries have great expec- 
tations of the Walter Ufer exhibition 
which they have undertaken. Mr. Ufer 
did make a distinct jump some years ago, 
when he first went to Taos, but then he 
laid fallow for a time. The Milch Gal- 
leries insist that now another step for- 
ward has been made. At the same date, 
the smaller of the Milch Galleries will 
‘be given to Sigurd Schou for an exhibition. 
Mr. Schou gained a certain amount of 
attention last winter by having an 
anonymous sale of his landscapes at the 
Anderson Galleries. 

William B. Henderson who is to have 
an exhibition in the galleries of Mrs. 
Albert Sterner about the first of Decem- 
ber is another Taos man. He has been in 
New Mexico a number of years and has 
entered deeply into the Indian question. 
He is particularly successful with pastels 
and it is to be hoped he will include 
some in the announced show. 

Diego Rivera appears on the calendar 
of the Belmaison Galleries, at John 
Wanamaker’s, and will challenge the 
attention of the modernists, 
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‘‘Steeple Chase’’ 


by Jean Van Marck 


Good paintings are as essential to 
.- Those 
shown at the Young Galleries are 
pictures to live with, not just 


a room as good furniture 


to look at. 


Write for full catalogue 


Howard Young 


620 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Borde de la Rivigre— By Corot 
An Important Collection of 
Paintings and Bronzes 


by Modern Masters 
of American and European Att 
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FEW years ago real men 
hesitated to express any 
considerable interest in 
matters of dress.. There 
was fear of ‘“dandyism,” 
of being called a “Beau 
Brummel.” So a_ studied 
indifference to style became the refuge 
of many. 





But did you ever consider that this 
attitude was probably due to style itself? 
Years ago man’s attire abounded in 
needless discomforts, useless frills and 
deforming excrescences. The padded 
shoulder, the abbreviated coat, the peg 
top trouser, the three inch choker—is 
wonder sensible men avoided 
such pronounced absurdities? 


Fortunately, the evolution of man’s 
dress in recent years has been all to- 
ward simplicity and comfort. The cut 
of outer garments has been moulded to 
the human figure rather 
than the tailor’s dummy. 
Comfortable and  appro- 


priate sport clothes have 
come into vogue. The 
imprisoning 
the starched 


stiffness of 
shirt has 





given place to the soft shirt of today 
with its comfortable and natural cuffs, 





and the trim snugness of the belt has 
found increasing favor. 


Man’s interest in correct attire is 
now only an interest in comfort, con- 
venience and naturalness. Careful at- 
tention to dress today cannot possibly 
evolve the dandy, the fop or the dude 
since clothes themselves have ceased 
to be dandyfied, foppish or dudish. 


So a nation of men has adopted the 
Kum-a-part Kuff Button because it is 





supremely convenient. The Kum-a- 
part idea has evolved with the logic of 
events. Men have included it in the 
necessities of dress just as in business 
they have adopted the typewriter, the 
telephone, the telegraph and the auto- 
mobile. 


NIVERSAL use 
of the soft shirt 





foretold a _ separable 
button. So the Kum- 
a-part Kuff Button 


was produced. The adoption of belts fore- 
cast a jewelry buckle with a perfected non- 
slip feature. So the Kum-a-part idea 
again came to man’s relief with the Kum- 
a-part Belt Buckle that snaps and can’t 
slip. Two products, in tune with the 
simplicity and comfort of modern dress, 


possessing the correctness of rich jewelry 
and a style smartness incomparable. 


Kum-a-part Kuff Buttons are offered 
by jewelers and the better men’s shops 
in combinations of precious metals and a 
variety of pearl and enamel effects. Up 
to $25 the pair. Kum-a-part Belt Buckles, 
priced from $2.50 up to $20. 


HESE original creations 

of the Baer & Wilde 
Co. are alone privileged to 
bear the name “‘ Kum-a-part.” 
This is die-stamped on the back of both 
buttons and buckles. Stamp it on your 
own memory and Jook for the name when 
you purchase. You find satisfaction 
when you find the name. 








2 
1 es £ 
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GOODLY number of the purchasers 

of Kum-a-part Products are women 
seeking gifts for critical men. They 
recognize the presentation value of the 
Kum-a-part Kuff Button and Belt Buckle. 
Either or both are certain to please—and 
though a man possess one pair of Kum- 
a-part buttons or a Kum-a-part belt 
buckle, he will welcome a second as a 
valuable addition to his wardrobe. In 
fact, most well dressed men now pride 
themselves upon wearing Kum-a-part but- 
tons harmonizing with their shirts—a 
dress refinement made easy of achieve- 
ment by the varied and rich resources of 
Kum-a-part designs. 










You will enjoy reading the little Kum- 
a-part style book No. 27 containing a 
correct dress chart. The Baer & Wilde 
Company in the city of Attleboro, State 
of Massachusetts, will gladly send you 
copy on request. 
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Lusptration plus sktll 


Tuere is no doubt about the quality 
of paper made by Crane. Mills where 
paper making has been a fine art for 
over 120 years, have long since learned 
to produce paper whose worth is un- 
mistakable. 

When from such paper our designers 
are privileged to create stationery, there 
is an inspiration to produce a beautiful 
thing as well as opportunity to produce 
a correct style. 

You will find among Crane’s Writ- 
ing Papers just the finish, tone and 
shape you prefer. In each you are sure 
of quality, beauty and correctness, 


ey rang ‘Ss 
“Writing Sapers 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 


NEW YORK mx PITTSFIELD, MASS, 











The 
Dignity of a white paper 
with the novelty ofa 
tint. That is 


the newest Crane Creation—a 
delicate, light grey in two 
tones. See this new paper and 
other Crane’s Writing Papers 
listed below at your dealers. 


Linen. Lown 
Rei oiak 
Old Ltyle 
Cees 
Qsieeeh 
Oaks 





Caroline De Lancey’s desk book, 
“Correct Social Correspondence,”” 
with usable samples of Crane’s Linen 
Lawn, will be mailed to you for 60 
cents. 
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THE NEW HUDSON SEDAN ‘2295 


The De Luaze Car of the Year 


Freight and Taz Extra 


No Hudson of any type or period so completely sums the body 
builders’ art. It blends richness and luxury with charming sim- 
plicity. And the promise of its beauty is borne out in unusual 
personal comfort and serviceability. The Sedan is produced in 
the shops of one of America’s longest established body builders, 
where work is never hurried and where the workmen have always 
specialized on the finest closed cars. Their entire effort is devot- 
ed exclusively to building this one Hudson body. It seats seven. 


On 


the Famous Super-Six Chassis 


With the New Improved Motor 


All Hudsons are mounted on the same chassis. More 
than 120,000 Super-Sixes are in service. It has been 
developed and refined through seven years’ experience. 


Official tests mark it one of the truly great automobiles. 


The new and improved Super-Six motor has a smooth- 
ness unknown to earlier models. Its reliability and 
endurance excels even those Hudsons that have 
registered more than 100,000 miles of service. 


The other three Hudson models, are familiarly known 
all over the world. 


The Coach gives closed car comforts at from $500 to 
$1,000 below any with which its car performance 
and reliability are comparable. 


All essential comforis are provided. It is built to 
stand the hardest service, including cross country 
work. Doors and windows stay snug fitting. Rum- 
bling noises are absent. Seats are comfortable and 
cozily arranged. Ample space is provided in rear for 
luggage and tools. 


You will be proud to own a Coach. 


Freight from Detroit and Tax Extra on All Models 


Speedster - £1525 


7-Passenger Phaeton - 


$1575 The Coach - *1625 


Sedan - %2295 
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In Which the Mental Distress of One of Mr. Knut Hamsun’s Pathological Heroes 


T is autumn now. Over the sea there 
[anes a violet haze; and the geese fly 

southward down a slaten sky. All 
through the day I sit upon the hillside gaz- 
ing out to sea. I do not know what I expect 
to find; perhaps something; perhaps noth- 
ing; perhaps... 

Yes, that is it. 

I sit upon the hillside, smoking my pipe. 
The gnats swarm about me and I think, 
“Ah, little devils, I could crush you!” But 
Ido not. No. 

For three days I have not been far from 
my hut. My gun hangs on the wall and my 
nets on a nail beside the door. My food 
supply runs low but I heed it not. What 
care I for food? I am waiting; waiting .. . 
Back of the hut the pine trees whisper in 
the autumn breeze; and below, the tall grass 
rustles and bows as the wind-puff passes. 
Are they too, waiting? It affords me a 
melancholy pleasure to believe that they 
are. And to no avail. 


AR out at sea a little black steamer 

plunges and strains against the white 
topped waves.~ Plunges and strains, and I 
think: “‘Hoho, little steamer, you are sailing 
to me! You will land at the fishing town 
beneath the cliff, but still you sail for me. 
Hei!” 

And I shout and leap for joy. I roll in 
the sweet earth, biting, the while, at the 
stones. After a bit I rise again to my feet. 
My clothes are red with the Nordland mud 
and my mouth is choked with the soil; but 
I do not care. I look again at the sea. The 
sun has pierced the haze for a moment, 
lending to the waves on opaline iridescence; 
a scene of rare beauty upon which it is a 
sensuous pleasure to gaze. My eyes fill 
with tears; my full heart rises in my throat 
but I violently force it back. 








Vigil 


Is, for Once, Materially Eased 





The Net-Mender’s Daughter, as she returns disappointed 

to her net-mending, after suffering the brutal rebuff of 

one of Hamsun’s most desperate heroes.—Drawings by 
Ilonka Karasz 


Again, I look out to sea, but my ship has 
sailed away——. 

What price life now? 

What terrible things might yet happen 
tome! Day follows night and, in the morn- 
ing, I shoulder my gun and plunge into the 
woods. Shall I find solace there? Arrived 
at my favorite resting place in the forest I 
prepare my simple meal of black bread and 
fish; sitting upon a mossy bank I ruminate, 
finding the fish bones troublesome. I am 
conscious of a light step and there, before 
me, stands Olga, the net-mender’s daughter. 


Her breath comes quickly; her cheeks are 


flushed, as with running, and her black hair, 
which has become unbound, cascades over 
her supple shoulders and far down her back. 

“Ho!” say I. 

“Do not think,” says Olga, “that I have 
followed you. Do not think that!” She 
kneels beside me, running her fingers 
through my hair; my shirt is open at the 
neck and she presses her lips to my throat. 
But it is not for her that I have waited 
through the long days. Thrusting from me 
the finest petter in all this northern country, 
; rise quickly and stride deeper into the 
OFeSE 2. 6s 


VENING again. The sullen sun. 

I throw myself down beneath a friendly 
rock and now there is none to watch and 
wait with me. I am so weary with it all. 
From the wood there comes the plaintive 
mating song of the female cuckoo; and I 
answer, calling her by name, for I feel that 
we are closely akin. 

Then I call down curses! “Curse the 
frowning Nordland; curse the vivid sea. 
Curse mankind and womankind.” At last 
I slept. 

* * * 

Today the sun shines, but there is nought 
but darkness in my heart. Here am I in 
the Nordland, cut off from all the ameni- 
ties of life that once I loved so well. For in- 
tellectual stimulation I have nothing but 
the fisher folk .. . 

And I wonder, sometimes, about my old 
friends. Which of them have written new 
books and painted fine pictures? What has 
this one done and whither has gone that 
one? Such an one, I am sure, has sculptured 
brave figures in marble; another has written 
a book of undying verse. But how am I to 
know? Oh, Lord in heaven, what am I to 
do? Another day . . . and I shall go mad! 

Up the road that wanders by my hut the 
postman toils. He had better not come 
here empty handed. I shall destroy him— 
destroy him with an axe. And yet... 

“Halt! Stop a moment,” I cry. 

From his bag he brings forth a parcel. 
“Here,” says he; and I, “Heaven bless 
and preserve you.” 

I tear at the wrapping feverishly; tear at 
it with my nails, my teeth. Tears stream 
from my eyes. At last it is opened. My 
long wait is finished. My deliverer has 
brought me my new copy of VANITY 
FAIR! 


L. S. R. 
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The requirements of good taste in dress insist ona variety of hats from which 

appropriate headwear for the day may be chosen. The Dobbs Fifth Avenue Derby 

provides a pleasant change as well as the occasional touch of informal formality 
| An attractive mintature portfolio of Dobbs girls sent upon request 
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The Noted Russian Actress—for years an inspired dancer of the Ballet Russe—in the Title Roie of the Poetic 
Drama, Written by D’Annunzio, Composed by Debussy and Designed by Bakst 
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toria Square of Stewpony Heath, and 

nodded at it and chuckled. It was a 
deep throaty chuckle; a chuckle not of amuse- 
ment or good-humour but of intense self- 
satisfaction; a real Santa Claus chuckle. A 
chuckle that marked Uncle Reuben as a man 
who lived in love and charity with all men, 
_ and found Stewpony Heath a fair prize-packet. 
| He rubbed his hands. His shoulders shook. 
Across his grizzled face flitted dry smiles. He 
had the air of the happy schemer. He seemed 
_ to nudge invisible comrades to share the joke. 
_ He mumbled to himself. 

“Jes’ about the same. Might a-bin yes’day. 
Woolingford chimney still there. Scollick’s 
kilns still there. Cleemput’s little shop still 
there—knew ’e’d never get on. Well, well... 

Wonder what they’ll say ... .” 
| They are rare spirits whom Stewpony Heath 
can move to chuckles. It neither charms nor 
shocks. It has no grace and no fine flaunt of 
ugliness. Its sable bulk and bald outlines are 
as gloomy and bitter as spent tea-leaves. 
From the Victoria Square side-streets open 
upon vistas of malicious deformity—companies 
of chimneys, many-coloured smoke-shapes, 
leaping furnaces and enormities of engines. 


()ic Reuben Housego stood in the Vic- 


UT Uncle Reuben had secret alliance with 
it. It was a setting for delicious adven- 
ture. Time, place, and weather were in perfect 
accord with his mood and occasion—Christmas 
Eve, keen air, streets glittering after cold rain. 
He was glad that it was about the same— 
just as dirty, just as dim, just as indecisive. 
Nothing had been quite achieved. No street 
Was quite what it was meant to be. No archi- 
tectural schemes quite came off. The impos- 
ing Town Hall did not quite impose. The 
black statue of a Mayor of the ’sixties fell 
many points short of civic dignity. But he 
liked it so. He found something heartsome in 
ts subdued tones. Its dinge did not sit upon 
itas an oppression, but belonged to it. The 
wail of the gramophone from hidden windows 
in by-streets was music to him. The accumu- 
ted noise of whippets and terriers was like a 
Welcoming band. Human shapes crossed and 
t-crossed the Square with the aimless move- 
Ments of supers crossing a stage. Around the 
“alls moved the Christmas shopping crowd, 
heavy-footed and cumbersome. In their dour 











Uncle Reuben 


By THOMAS BURKE 


Midland way they made of this high feast a 
sort of muffled carnival. 

And Uncle Reuben chuckled. The forlorn 
aspect, the acrid smells, the maladroit manners 
and infelicitous voices pleased him. He under- 
stood them. After many years he was again 
among his own people: He had come to the 
city of his dreams. 


“Well, now fer ole Fred. Wonder ’ow ’e’ll . 


LOGKS.3 so 
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N the kitchen of his three-room home in 

Diprose Street, Fred Housego sat by the 
fire with his young daughter. A smell of boiled 
pork and hot iron came from the tiny scullery 
where mother was preparing an eight o’clock 
tea. Fred sat hunched, staring into the skimpy 
fire with the sluggishness of the out-of-work 
man. Maggie sat listless, bored; wistful for 
marvellous Christmas revelry. They drew 
thick breaths of greasy air. 

When Joe, the son, came in, stout and 
radiant with much eating, they stirred a little. 
Father looked up heavily. Maggie looked up 
keenly and snapped a question. “What did 
y’ave, Joe? Was it good?” 

“Ey, I wish ya’d all bin there. Bes’ Works 
dinner we’ve ’ad since I bin there.” 

‘An? 

“Ey. Firs’ there was soop.” 

““ Ar.”’ 

“Then two roasts— beef and mootton.” 

Maggie beamed, and saw beef and mutton, 
rich and brown. 

‘An’ boiled beef and dumplings. An’ then a 
dom big plum-pudden wi’ yaller sauce.” 

“Ar.” Maggie ogled an invisible plum- 
pudden. 

“Ey, I wish ya’ all bin there an’ ’ad some. 
I wish I could a-brought some away.” 

Father roused himself. “Ey, but what’s 
good o’ wishin’? We gotter be thankful fer 
what we bin able t’gat. That dom lock-eout 
. . . But none of us never ’ad no luck. On’y 
one who ever broke eout were yer Uncle 
Reuben—an’ what’s ’appened t’im nobody 
knows. ’E did well, though, they say. . . .” 

A mild pop in the scullery announced the 
turning-off of the gas and the dishing-up of 
the one meal of the day. Father and Maggie 
made movements of anticipation. Joe was 
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And How Fortune Enabled Him to Play Santa Claus 


indifferent; replete with the Works dinner. 
Then, as mother clattered with enamel plates, 
came a peremtory flourish on the door-knocker. 
They started and looked at each other. 

“Whoever can that ig 

A knock at the door is always dramatic in 
side-streets; especially dramatic at Christmas- 
time. Maggie gave her fancy Christmas 
license. ‘What a lark if ’twere Uncle Reuben 
—wi’ a big hamper, an’ ‘3 

And of course, it was Uncle Reuben. From 
the street door those in the kitchen heard 
mumbles and chuckles. Then Joe, who had 
gone to answer, was pushed aside, and there 
came in to them a small stout figure, in thick 
Ulster and fur-lined gloves, grey and red-faced. 
He peered round the room, and fastened on 
father. 

“Well, Fred!” 

Father looked up. At once the domestic 
quiet of the kitchen was shattered and fell into 
little jumping pieces of surprise and wonder. 
“Well, ah’m dommed ... Well, now... 
Ey . . . There! Moother-leuk ’ere—Reub 
come back! An’ us jus’ talkin’ abeout ya... . 
Well...” 

Mother raised hands and head. “Why— 
Reuben—Uncle Reuben!’ They shook hands 
all around. Maggie and Joe stood open-eyed 
and receptive of the dramatic thrill. Mother’s 
mind flustered between this brilliant upheaval 
and the now lustreless boiled pork. Uncle 
Reuben stood in their midst, handsomely 
receiving their candid stares. They saw a 
stocky little figure radiating well-being. His 
clothes were loose, but of fine quality. They 
stood as though struck, eyeing the wondrous 
rich cloth of the ulster, the soft boots, the 
quiet elegance of the gloves. He wore them all 
casually, not with the quiet assurance of the 
man who is getting-on, but as one so used to 
riches as to be completely unconscious of their 
dignity; one who would be just as happy in 
corduroys and cotton scarf. Wealth and suc- 
cess never refine your Stewpony man: all his 
life he is a shirt-sleeves man. 

He threw back his overcoat and thrust his 
hands in his trousers pocket in the brazen 
Midland manner. “Well, well... So. 
y’avene’t fergotten me. And this is—what’s 
their names—ah, Joe. And the gel—ah, yes, 
Maggie. Kiss yer ole uncle, Maggie—seein’ 
it’s Christmas an’ all —eh?” 
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The room went warm with grins. Under 
them Uncle Reuben glowed, and he grew in 
height and bulk. He nodded and smiled back 
and rubbed his hands, and said “Well, well 
. . . Ah, well.” And his brother said “Well, 
Reub. . . . Well, who’d a-thought it. Well 


Mother said “Y’are leukin’ fine, Reuben. 
I'll say that. I’d ’ardly know ya. It’s nice of 
ya to come to see us folks, though.” 

‘An’ where else would I go—eh? Look ’ere, 
I got a lot to tell ya. Let’s sit down an’ ’ave 
a talk over things—eh? S’pose Joe goes and 
gets a bottl’ o’ whisky. What about that— 
eh?” 

He pulled a pound-note from his trousers 
pocket and tossed it to the table. Father 
stared at this magnificence, speechless beyond 
a stillborn ‘Well, well... .” Mother was 
abashed by her splendid visitor. With a 
worried hand she dusted a chair, and Maggie 
beamingly proffered it. She was not abashed; 
for her the air of the room was stimulated with 
expectating of agreeable events. 

They sat; and when Joe brought in the 
whisky Uncle opened up. “Well, Fred, I 
dessay you bin wonderin’ what’s ’appened to 
me; and I dessay I ought ’ave written. But— 
you know—times goes on, an’ one thing an’ 
another. However... ’ere I am. An’ I 
think I can say I bin doin’ pretty well. I got 
back from Canada last year with a tidy bit, 
an’ since then I done one or two good deals in 
the City, and . . . Well, I begins to look 
round, and I thinks to meself—’ere I am wi’ 
money—more’n I want. An’ I says, suddenly 
—Wonder’ow they’re goin’ on down at Stew- 
pony, I says. An’ then I thought again pr’aps 
I’d come down an’ look y’all up, an’ pr’aps 
look round f’r a little place in me ole town. 
An’ ’ere Lam. See?” 

Father nodded. ‘‘ Ar.” He was a little un- 
comfortable at his brother’s success, but hope- 
ful of what it might mean for the family. He 
remained brotherly and non-committal. 

“Got down ’ere ’sevenin. Took a room at 
the Imperial, an’ come right round.” 

Joe and Maggie exchanged glances. Their 
mouths were roundly expressive. A relation 
of theirs staying at the Imperial. . . . But 
Uncle Reuben turned to the table and looked 
at the cloth. ‘‘Ey, th’old tea-time—eh? Well, 
what about a bit o’ tea?” 

Mother went awkward with shame at being 
reminded of hospitality and with shame of the 
hospitality she had to offer. “ Why—Reuben— 
there—I ’ardly like to—you’ll be ’avin’ such a 
champion supper at that hotel, I ’ardly like. 
. . . Things ain’t very good, y’see, and all we 
got’s a bit o’ boiled pork—our Chris’mas 
joint. I’ardly... .” 

He waved her aside. “Ey, gel, stop worryin’. 
This is like old times. A bit 0’ boiled pork— 
why, ya couldn’t offer me nothin’ better. I 
don’t mind a swell dinner nows and thens, but 
I’m a plain man, stil]. Boiled pork . . .” 


Hs eyes twinkled. He washed his hands 
in the air. He was magnanimous. They 
were delighted with him. He put the thing so 
politely that the boiled pork became again 
lustrous, and Mother brought it in if not with 
self-acclamation at least without shame. They 
sat down toit.... 

“Yew mus’ tek us as we are, Uncle Reuben. 
Wess 6” 

“Ey, gel, when ah’m in Stewpony ah’m 
Stewpony laad.” 

His attitude to the boiled pork was expres- 
sive of prodigal enthusiasm. Before Mother 
had served herself he had cleared his plate, 


and passed it up. “TI’ll come again, my gel. 
That’s a rare bit o’ stuff, an’ all.” 

Mother, pious in hospitality, cut lavishly. 
The small joint began to wither and wilt. 
Maggie’s eyes were on it and on Uncle’s plate. 
She and Father ate rapidly, but even then 
Uncle was too quick for them. He passed his 
plate for a third serving. Maggie forgot her 
manners and looked openly dismayed. The 
bone was now visible. Mother frowned at 
Maggie and pressed Uncle to make a good tea 
and apologised for the meal. Of course, in his 
position he wouldn’t understand what these 
things meant to a family suffering under the 
lock-out. 

He certainly made a good tea; and when he 
had done he pushed away his plate and pushed 
back his chair, and said “Ah!” and “Ey!” 
He lit a cigar and relapsed into deep thought. 
Then he rubbed hands again and smiled. 

“Well, I didn’t come down at Chris’mas- 
time fer nothing. I ’eard about the lock-out 
’ere, an’ I says to meself—they may a-got on, 
or they may be like they was. If they ain’t got 
on, they'll be feelin’ it a bit. An’ I see ’ow 
things are with ya. So I’m gointer ask ya to 
let this be Uncle Reuben’s Chris’mas.” He 
looked round. Clearly his resolution was 
passed. “ Well, now—if it ain’t too late, there’s 
a job fer mother an’ Maggie. To get the big- 
gest Chris’mas dinner y’ever got. See?’ He 
caught Maggie’s twitching lips. “Ey, young 
lady, Uncle Reuben’ll show ya. What about 
this, now. First—a nice goose or chicken. 
Eh? An’ a bit o’ beef fer supper. An’ fruit. 
Oranges an’ apples an’ nuts—Brazil nuts. An’ 
sausages. An’ bacon. An’ a good big plum- 
duff.” 

Mother grew interested but fidgety under 
this lavishness. ‘ But Reuben ei 

“T ’aven’t finished yet. A bottle o’ port fer 
Mother. An’ another bottle o’ whisky for Dad 
an’ me. A bottle of ginger-wine fer these two. 
An’ some mince-pies—they use to make cham- 
pion ones at Affieck’s in the Square... . An’ 
what about coals. Must ’ave a good fire. An’ 
a good big cake an’ some jam tarts. An’ we 
ain’t too old f’r a box o’ crackers, are we?” 

“Why, Unc-le Reu-ben! I must say... 
Well, I don’t know ’ow we'll thank you. 
Why... .” 

Uncle’s eyes twinkled. His face grew 
luminous with the grace of giving. “I ’aven’t 
finished yet. You’re the on’y folks I’ve got, 
an’ I can see ’ow things are with ya. All this 
money’s nothin’ t’me. I couldn’t be ’appy 
among them ’igh-up folk, in big ’ouses and 
that ...so Dll spend it among me own. 
Now I reckon a noo dress wouldn’t do Mother 
no ’arm—eh? An’ Maggie—a noo Sunday 
costume. An’ I dessay Joe could do with a 
rig-out.” 

Their eyes became hot and wide. The spirit 
of all fairy princes and Santa Clauses rustled 
about that kitchen. It was as though the 
Bank of England had thrown open its doors 
and asked them to help themselves. Frocks 
ean ee <9 a: sw SO ss 
Suits . . . The vision made them limp. Uncle 
sat erect and masterful. A little nimbus of 
chuckles danced about his grizzled head. He 
tossed three crumpled pound-notes on the 
table. “There y’are, mother. That’ll see to 
the dinner t’morrer. After Boxing Day’ll do 
fer the other things. Now—ow’re the young- 
sters gcin’ on at work, Fred?” 

“Ey, so-so, Reuben. So-so.” 

“Ah. Satisfied?” He turned to Joe and 
Maggie. 

“Well, I—_” 

“ Why, =?” 
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“Ey, I see... . Well, I was wonder jn’ 
whether a bit of a lift-up were wanted. Yew 


know. . . Means a lot t’young fellers some. 
times. Eh?” 
“Well...” Father deputised for Joe. 


“Joe, ’e’smad on motors. Wants t’get into the 
business an’ start a repair shop an’ all. But 
” 


“Ar. Well, well. If ’e’s got ’is ’eart in it, I 
don’t reckon there need be any trouble about 
that. An’ Maggie—what’s she want t’do, 
Must look after ’er. Uncle Reuben always 
looks after the little ladies.”’ 

They laughed excessively. Uncle Reuben 
was a wag. Riches hadn’t spoilt him a bit, 
Just the same as ever. He still elided his 
aspirates. He still talked as they talked, ate 
as they ate, thought as they thought. Still 
hearty and homely. 


HE unfolded bright schemes for them. He 
discussed the details of that repair shop. 
He listened to Maggie’s stories cf the Business 
Training School and the fees required for its 


‘various courses, and he nodded and “ Ah’d.” 


Joe caught his habit and rubbed hands at his 
prospects. Maggie checked an incipient dance 
and rubbed her elbow instead. 

“Well, yew make enquiries, and then come 
an’ talk t’me. I'll see ya settled in something. 
It’s the sort o’ thing I’ve alwis wanted t’do. 
I don’t know a better use fer money than 
settin’ up the young fellers. I bin young me- 
self, wanting to do things, an’ not able t’start 
fer want of a bit o’ capital. So I know what 
it means. I alwis said if ever I made money 
I'd look after the beginners.” 

“Ey, Reuben, if ther were more like yew 
. . . Dom sight better than subscribin’ to 
charities.” 

“Ey, it is, an’ all. If all the money given to 
missionaries was given to start the youngsters, 
it’d be a better country. I bin through it, 
y know.” 

“Well, I’m sure we must think ourselves 
very lucky. I dunno ’ow we shall thank ya.” 

“Uncle don’t want no thanks. It’s a pleas- 
ure t’be able to do it. It’s a treat t’see your 
’appy faces, that it is . . . Well, well. I'll be 
gettin’ along to the hotel. I’ve ’ad a tirin’ day. 
But I'll be round sharp an’ early t’morrer. An’ 
’appen me an’ Dad’ll take a walk to the Fox 
& Goose, fore dinner, if it’s still there.” 

They cluttered round him in ministration as 
he put on his coat and buttoned up. It took 
five foaming minutes to see him off; then 
they came back to the kitchen and looked 
at each other, and grinned in amazement, and 
looked at the money on the table, and said 
ia os 

“*’Nother knock,” said Maggie. 
’e’s sent somethin’ reound fer us.” 

This time she beat Joe to the door. It was 
Uncle Reuben back again, but he was followed 
by another man, who pushed his way in. He 
looked keenly at the family and the kitchen. 
He looked at the money on the table, and 
turned to Uncle Reuben. 

“Ts that some of it?” 

Uncle Reuben nodded. The other man took 
the notes, folded them, and put them in his 
pocket. Mother and Father started forward. 
- se oe, ras 


“ P’raps 


Tt other man spoke. “I am a police- 
officer. I hold a warrant for the arrest 
of this man for a burglary in Tottenham Court 
Road and the theft of a complete outfit of 
clothes, and the sum of six pounds. In what 
wav is he known to you?” 

(Continued on page 96) 
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A Modern Country-House Christmas 


Showing That the Old-Fashioned Yuletide of Plum Puddings, Family Reunions, and Candle-Covered Trees, is Being 
Supplanted by Jazz Bands, Prohibition Beverages, and a Frivolous Mardi-Gras Atmosphere 
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MEPHISTO 


Chaliapine’s Mephisto is not the 

traditional boulevardier  sanc- 

tioned by Gounod, but a rude 

demon who laughs coarsely at 

Marguerite’s ecstasy and waves 

cap on sword in defiance, over the 
slain Valentin 


BORIS GODUNOV 


Overcome by shame and tortured by 
thoughts of the murdered Czare- 
vich, Moussorgsky’s unhappy Czar 
looks with haunted eyes into his past, 
realizing too late that murder is a 
shaky foundation for a throne 





IVAN THE TERRIBLE 


The Russian Tyrant in Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s opera, who combined the 
amiable qualities of Henry the VIIIth, 
Blue Beard, and Louis the XIth, locking 
with eagle eye for a new favorite 


DON BASILIO 


Though critics cavil, Chaliapine insists 
that Rossini’s Don Basilio was not an 
ornament for Rosina’s salon, but an 
unkempt, boisterous music master. In 
the singer’s own words—a comic beast 


HALIAPINE of the Universe as he is now called, combines a superb 
voice with uncanny power in delineating character. In turn a wood 
carver, bootmaker, book binder, longshoreman on the Volga, clerk in the 
Administration Office of Cazan, novice in a Russian monastery, Chaliapine’s 
knowledge of psychology was derived from an adventurous life. He detests 
“operatic gestures” and proclaims sincerity as the true foundation of all 
art. Incidentally, when he sings, prices at the Metropolitan begin to soar. 
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DON QUIXOTE 


Beholding visions of Dulcinea 

wafted on the strains of Mas- 

senet’s music, the gentle knight 

swears eternal allegiance to the 

lady of his heart, and vows to 

dedicate illustrious deeds to her 
fair name 


DOSITHEUS 


Chaliapine’s make-up for this charac- 
ter, Dositheus, the Old Believer, in 
Moussorgsky’s ‘‘Khovanstchina,” is 
suggested by a living model— 


Viadimir Stassov, Russia’s greatest 
critic, a warm admirer of the singer 








Feodor Chaliapine: Singer of a Thousand Personalities 


Portraits from the Gallery of the Russian Baritone Who Has Brought the Genius of a Great Actor to the Operatic Stage 
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something else. Even college examina- 

tions might be made fascinating by the 
use of a little ingenuity. Let President Lowell 
require an entrance fee of every student about 
to take a test, announcing at the same time 
that the pool goes to the man obtaining the 
highest mark, and you have at once a sweep- 
stakes instead of an examination. Even the 
long shots would get a thrill out of it. Possibly 
the Dean of the College might stand outside 
the room and make book on the result. Given 
a Dean with enough knowledge of the laws of 
chance to insure a good percentage for the 
house and there need be no more drives to 
raise funds for the salaries of underpaid pro- 
fessors. 

People go into a spelling bee because it is a 
game and others give the better part of their 
lives to the solution of difficult puzzles on the 
consoling theory that there is nothing educa- 
tional about it. Peter Finley Dunne was able 
to present sociological and political studies of 
the most profound sort without frightening 
away any readers merely because he was 
shrewd enough to throw them into Irish 
dialect. 

Playwrights have been singularly slow to 
learn the trick. Again and again a dramatist 


| N omen minds thinking if you call it 


has blundered forward with the announcement 
| that he was about to present a play “which 
_ will make the public think” and the public has 


run for its life. Of all the moderns in the 


_ English theatre Shaw has been, perhaps, the 


only one to realize the fact that a dash of 


_ sarsaparilla will in no way affect the potency of 
' any drug which he may be preparing for a 
_ sick world. Some of his most profound obser- 
- vations upon human life have been insinuated 
' by means of farce. You Never Can Tell and 


Great Catherine seem to us to contain at least 
twice as much wisdom as all the so-called 
serious plays presented in New York in any 
given season. 


The Art of Painless Propaganda 


T is pleasing then to find that Karel Capek, 

of Czecho-Slovakia, is adept in the art of 
making propaganda painless. Capek became 
disturbed at the manner in which machinery 
is oppressing man and so he decided to write a 
play about it. The conventional thing to do 
would have been to bring the hero forward in 
the big third act and have him make a long 
speech about the evils of machinery, beginning 
with the steamboat and working up to the 
telephone. Growing excited he might, perhaps, 
Move too close to an electric fan and be de- 
tapitated which would point the moral and 
the tragedy of the piece. Capek has been 
much more adroit than that. He has managed 
to make his plea against machines in the form 
of allegory and, better than that, in terms of 
gtipping melodrama. The third act of R. U. R. 
ls just as exciting and terrifying as anything 
In The Bat. It races to one of the most awe 
Inspiring curtains which our theatre has 
known. In other words Karel Capek has 
managed to do his thinking on the dead run. 
Most of the rest of us are willing to be in- 
tellectual under the same conditions. It 
provides a system under which cerebration 
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Hair-Raising Satire 
Capek in «R. U. R.” Shows How Melodrama May Be Made an Effective Disguise for Intellectuality 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 





MADGE KENNEDY 


The unforgettable comedienne of ‘‘ Fair and Warmer” 
lends her sparkling charm to a more homespun part 
in Frank Craven’s ‘‘Spite Corner” 


is safe because we are moving along too rapidly 
for anybody to catch us at it. 

Instead of machines Capek has filled his 
play with Robots. R. U. R. if written out in 
full would be Rossom’s Universal Robots. 
But of course that doesn’t make it particularly 
clear even yet. Well, then, a Robot is an 
artificial man. A company has been formed 
which is able to turn them out wholesale. 
They furnish the world with cheap and efficient 
labor and they have no souls or aspirations. 
The early models didn’t even have feelings, 
but it was found necessary later to sensitize 
the products of the factory because otherwise 
the mechanical men ran into things which 
would cut, or burn, or in some way destroy 
their usefulness. Bit by bit the functions for 
which Robots were available became more 
numerous. All the hard work of the world 
was entrusted to them and presently they were 
used to fight the wars. We haven’t a doubt 
that the team which represented the American 
League in the late baseball world’s series was 
composed entirely of Robots. 


When the Robots Revolted 


HE manufacture of these creatures is 

carried on in a factory situated in a 
nameless and lonely island. To this island 
comes a young woman intent upon bringing 
about better treatment for the Robots. She 
had planned only a short visit but instead she 
married one of the members of the company 
and remained. Still she continued her crusade 
and induced one of the scientists in the plant 
to make the Robots a little more like men. 
She felt that this would create a better under- 
standing. As a matter of fact it worked out in 
exactly opposite fashion. The more the Robots 
were humanized the more they hated their 
masters. Eventually they rose in revolt. 

It is in the third act that we see the little 


group of human beings awaiting the rush of the 
Robots. The other men and women of the 
world have been killed by the machines. Here 
in one house is gathered all of life which re- 
mains. Outside the army of the Robots is 
marshalled. There are millions of them but 
for some unknown reason their charge is 
delayed. The period of suspense is undoubted- 
ly a strain upon the characters in the play 
and it is likely not to spare the nerves of the 
audience either. Finally the horde begins its 
advance. We see the head of one Robot 
coming up over the balcony of the house. And 
then another. The horror of the situation is 
intensified by the fact that there has never 
been any variation in the faces of Robots. 
The company has standardized the product. 
One Robot looks exactly like another 

Of course, this effect cannot be perfectly 
achieved on the stage. After all there is some 
slight variation among actors, but it is not 
great enough to disturb anybody much except 
those who sit in the front row or closer. Philip 
Moeller has succeeded admirably in producing 
the effect that millions are on the march even 
though not more than six or seven men actually 
invade the stage. All the men and women are 
killed by the Robots except one old builder. 
After the massacre the mechanical men sudden- 
ly realize that they have no way of establishing 
their rule upon the earth beyond their brief 
generation. Emotion and passion were left 
out in the manufacture of Robots. They will 
leave no descendants. Accordingly the old 
builder is assigned to discover the formula by 
which Robots were made. This secret has 
been destroyed. The task is beyond the capac- 
ity of the old man. 


How Love Came to the Robots 


P to this point Capek has managed to drive 
fantasy and logic as if they were a team, 

but he suddenly remembers that his story has 
been rather grim and, for some reason, un- 
known to us, he decides that he must do some- 
thing about it. One problem has been curiously 
neglected in his play. Upon numerous occa- 
sions somebody or other says that if something 
or other isn’t done life will perish off the face 
of the earth. No character is assigned to the 
task of saying, “What of it?” We are not 
suggesting that it seems desirable to us per- 
sonally that extinction should fall upon man- 
kind. We feel tolerably cheerful and are per- 
fectly content that there should be a few 
million more years and then a couple of rounds 
and a consolation pot before quitting time. 
But at least it is a debating point. Capek 
dodges it. He proceeds upon the theory that 
the undesirability of race suicide is axiomatic. 
However, as we were saying, Capek comes 
to a sudden decision that he must get some- 
thing pink for a final curtain. The old builder 
happens upon a Robot and a Robotess who 
seem to be interested in each other. When he 
suggests that he is about to use the ‘young 
woman for vivisection in the interests of science 
the male Robot immediately offers himself in 
her place. Chivalry has been born into the 
world and the old Builder, whose mind has 
probably been softened by watching too 

(Continued on page 104) 
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The Hamadryad of the Redwood Forest—by John Storrs 


A Recent Woodcut by the American Artist Who Has Achieved Success and Distinction in Paris as a 
Wood Engraver, and Sculptor. His Sculpture and His Wood Blocks Are Notable for their Extreme 
Simplicity and for a Calm Monumental Quality Especially Suited to Subjects of this Kind 
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Showing that it May Annoy Blue-Beard More to Neglect the Secret Chamber than to Open It 


Yolaine, his seventh wife, who was a 
woman from a place called Guemene- 
sur-Scorff, in Morbihan, in the province of 
Brittany. 
Most beautiful she was, being tall beyond 
the common height of women, and very 


Nv this is the story of Blue-Beard and of 


» straight and slender, with large eyes the color 


of the yew-tree, and the whites of them scarcely 
visible, and coarse red hair falling well below 
her knees, and a skin thick and smooth like a 
mushroom, to the surface of which the cool 
blood never came. And such hands she had 
as a man would follow to the ends of the earth, 
having beheld them but once only, and that 
between curtains, and her face never. 

Of the six wives of Blue-Beard whose gar- 
ments had made whispering in his halls before 
her, it had been the custom of the first of an 
afternoon to play upon the zither or the harp 
and to sing; of the second to paint upon glass 
white geese in a pleasant meadow and a goose- 
girl with bare feet, or a piping shepherd-boy 
with his sheep beside him; and of the third to 
sit until dusk had widened the room and can- 
dles were brought in and it was supper-time, 
stitching white poppies with black stamens and 
black stems into a golden cloth. Of the fourth 


_ ithad been the delight to stand all morning in 
the kitchen, with her large silk sleeves tied 
_ loosely together at her back and her soft arms 
_ bare, sifting many times white flour and brown, 


and moulding fine pastries topped by little 
birds and boats, till her dark bright hair was 
dusty as a miller’s. And it was the pleasure of 


_ the fifth to busy herself among the gardens, 
tach morning gathering fresh blossoms, gilli- 


flowers and roses and peonies and larkspur and 
mignonette, to set in jugs and bowls about the 
house, and when the sun was off the plants, 
giving them water and freeing them of weeds. 
As for the sixth, she would walk all day in the 
courtyard of the castle, to and fro, with her 
chin upon her folded arms, counting the col- 


» ored stones. 


These women were all dead, though each of 
them had been beautiful. 

Now it was the way of Yolaine to sit before 
acarven table, whereon were a folio of white 
paper and a bowl of blue ink, holding in her 
hand an undyed quill. She would dip the quill 
into the ink, and the ink would dry on it, and 
she would dip it into the ink again. Thus she 
sat day after day and all day long before her 
table, dipping her pen, and staring upon the 
empty page, yet wrote she never a word. 


OW there were in one wall of her cham- 

ber, wherein she sat, three doors, of 
which the midmost one was black, and the 
other two scarlet. And of the two scarlet 
doors the keys hung ever at her chatelaine; 
but of the black door she knew not the 
further side. 

Upon an afternoon in that time of year 
when the wistaria is in blossom, when from the 
dark and twisted vines along the walls of 
tumbling soft white stone that closed in the 
town at the castle’s base, hung purple baskets 
heavy with honey and sweet smell, and to her 
opened window rose faintly the sound of 
wooden sabbots in the cobbled street, Yolaine 





By EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 








Portrait For A Background Of 
Flat Gold 


By Joun PEALE BisHop 


ii may well have been that my thought was 
heady 

Or that lone drinking had spoiled my blood, 

But I saw a cloudstaring lady 

Ride into the light which edged a wood. 


By the slim pressure of white knees 

She swayed the pride of a unicorn 

To swerve between the sapling trees 

And score the leaves with his silver horn. 


Picked up by the wind, her hair was lost 
In a flutter of light against the sun; 
Riding, she caught in a scarf or tossed 
Before her, a smooth black-polished stone. 


Suddenly, she stopped and gazed 

As if her eyelids twitched with soot; 
Spurred with her heels; galloped and grazed 
My trembling hand with her warm foot. 


“Where has he gone”—she leaned her head— 
“That had so sweet a weight of limb, 

Whose hair was red as the lion’s is red? 

It is long since I have dreamed of him. 


“Already before I had upwound 

The loosened ends of my girl’s hair, 

Or my girl’s breasts had come to the round, 
He took me in his dismaying stare. 


“Although I can no longer count 

What lips of lovers I have kissed, 

I ride for him still; mount and dismount; 
But make me a stirrup of your wrist— 


“Tonight, your shoulder shall be laid 

In a white longing against my own 

Till my disquiet is allayed ; 

And you sleep; and I mount and ride on.” 




















sat at her table pen in hand, and stared upon 
the empty paper, and wrote no word. 

And of a sudden there came into the room 
Blue-Beard, appareled as for a journey, and 
stood before her. 

“Yolaine,” he said, ‘See you from where 
you sit the door in the wall?” — 

. And she replied, “I see three doors, my 
lord.” 

Then he said, ‘Know you what lies behind 
the second of them?” 

And she answered, “Nay, sir. I have not 
the key to it.” 

Whereat Blue-Beard laid softly down upon 
the table a golden key, thin and long and 
singularly wrought, and bearing in its shaft 
like a lidiess eye a milky blue chalcedony. 

“Mark well the key,” he said. 

Yolaine did not take up the key into her 
hand, for she could see it full well where it lay. 
And presently she said something under her 
voice as if she were speaking to herself. And 
when Blue-Beard inquired of her what it was 
that she had said, she replied, “‘’Tis my belief 


there’s naught behind the door so noble as the 
key to it.” But when he inquired of her with 
darkening brow what was the meaning of her 
words, she answered, “I know not.” 

Then Blue-Beard looked at her for a long 
time, marvelling what she meant, and thinking 
how beautiful she was, and how little trust he 
had in her, until at length he said, “This key 
I leave with you.” 

And she said, “Am I to open then the door, 
my lord?” 

To which he answered, “It is the door to my 
most secret thing. And I forbid you to 
open it.” 

Then did Yolaine slowly take up the key 
into her hand, and looking upon it say, “Sir, 
why leave you me this key?” 

But Blue-Beard answered not, and turned 
= left her, saying only, “I shall be gone four 

ays.” 


Now it was late in the evening of the fourth 
day when Blue-Beard returned to his 
castle. And his heart was cold within him, 
thinking of Yolaine. For he loved her more 
than it is well a man should love a woman, or 
anything but himself, and he knew that she 
had opened the door. The nearer did he 
approach to his home the more heartily did he 
wish him on any other road than that road; 
and he was glad of the quiet stepping of his 
horse, that bore him steadily whither he had 
no will to go. He did not at once dismount, 
when he had (ridden) into the courtyard, but 
sat drooping in his saddle. 

Yet upon entering the castle he went with- 
out delay to his wife’s chamber; and there was 
light under the door, though it was late, and 
he flung open the door. 

She was sitting as was her custom at the 
table, her brow resting in the palm of her left 
hand. She did not look up. 

“Yolaine,” he cried, “why are you not 
asleep?” 

Hearing his voice she turned her head, and 
rose swiftly, and said, “Welcome home, my 
lord!” 

But he cried again, “Why are you not 
asleep?” 

She answered, “Indeed, my lord, for the 
same reason I am not dead: sleep hath not 
taken me.” 

Hearing which Blue-Beard said, in a low 
voice, “’Twill come.” 

And she replied, “ Aye, so they say.” 

Then did there fall a silence between them, 
for he could not bring to his tongue the ques- 
tion he must ask of her. 

But at length he said, “Where is the key?” 

To which she answered, “What key, my 
lord?” and looked into his face as if indeed 
she did not know. At which simple guile Blue- 
Beard did scornfully laugh, and say, “You 
know well what key, Yolaine, and were not at 
this moment the blue eye of it suffused with 
blood in witness of your treachery, then had 
you never said, ‘What key, my lord?’” 

Then Yolaine, as one that suddenly re-- 
members, said, “Oh.” And again, “Oh.” 
And at length, “I know not where it is.” 

(Continued on page 94) 


Some Best People 


VANITY FAIR 


Revealing the Identity Between Marcel Proust’s Faubourg Saint-Germain and Main Street 


knowledged expert in the social values 

of “best society” in France, and now 
that his books are appearing here in English I 
hope some one in authority will compare his 
best people with our own. Meanwhile I will 
attempt it, but before doing so I feel that I 
ought to lay my cards on the table, for Proust 
is right in saying that it takes a chic person to 
catch a chic person, and no one ought ever to 
write on this subject without confessing his 
relation to chic-ness. The habit of our critics 
when they write of social snobbery, social 
nuances, and the mondanities, of concealing 
some black and vitiating quality of private 
circumstance, such as the fact that the critic 
himself is a brakeman on the Long Island Rail- 
road, or a professor of English at Yale, accounts 
in part for the terrible confusion of all such 
discussion in this country. 

Cooks are far better indicators of social dis- 
tinction than American critics because at ijeast 
you know where the cooks stand themselves; 
whereas owing to the shamefacedness of our 
writers in this respect the usual book or essay 
on best society in this country is an equation 
full of unknown quantities. 

Social self-definition is of course extremely 
difficult in this country, even with the best will 
in the world, but in my own class of society 
there is never a spirit of frankness. In my 
social set a callous middle-aged person will 
seem as embarrassed, when you question him 
on this subject, as a dog when you try to look 
him in the eye. This arises, I think, from an 
inner sense of being socially nondescript. In 
my social stratum educational advantage, 
travel, professional, literary, or artistic ex- 
perience or attainment seem to have left no 
trace whatever on the unhewn granite of our 
social formation. If I scratch the most dis- 
tinguished of my acquaintances, I find the 
hired men on my uncle’s farm. 


The Status of the Author 


ONDESCRIPT, therefore, is about as 
near as I can come to exact social self- 
definition—nondescript, rather bad form, 
and with acquaintances only among the 
equally shapeless. By way of a negative 
confirmation of this self-rating, I may 
say that I have repeatedly tried to lose 
caste, just to see if I really had any, 
and in no case have my acquaintances 
noticed any difference afterwards. As Mrs. 
Edith Wharton, the poet Markham, and the 
late Professor Barrett Wendell might have put 
it, centuries of social inexperience have slanted 
back my brow. Hence all material serving as 
the basis of my social comparisons has been 
toilsomely gathered from society fiction and 
essays, newspapers, and the tales of social 
climbers and exiles. Nothing is here set down 
from the point of view of personal advantage. 
Personally I am a dowdy man. 

As to the authenticity of Proust’s best peo- 
ple, I have, to be sure,only hearsay to go upon 
and the intrinsic evidence of his novels, but it 
seems to me established. The central char- 
acter who runs all through the series, identified 
with Proust himself by his commentators, is 
by his own showing on the fringe of best society 
in the first volume, well advanced in it in the 


Mi tcomie: PROUST, I believe, is an ac- 


By FRANK MOORE COLBY 


third, and from there on square in the middle 
of it down to the close of the eighth volume, 
which is the last that I have read. By direct 
assertion and by a thousand inferences we are 
assured that these are not only truly chic 
people, but absolutely the only chic people of 
France, judged by an expert standard. For 
just as there are poets’ poets, so there are the 
subtly or reconditely inner chic imponderable 
save to persons already endowed with a 
certain degree of chic-ness. Generally speak- 
ing this best society is not only unknown but 
invisible, having no more in common with 
brilliant society as known to press and 
public than it has with a colored Baptist 
congregation. 


The Inner Invisible Chic 


N their crude confounding of such things as 
titles, wealth, honors, achievement, and repu- 
tation with the true criteria of social distinc- 
tion, socially ambitious persons welter all their 
lives outside real society never knowing where 
it is and struggle for strange irrelevant social 
prizes, like plumbers competing for degrees in 
the order of Free Masons. Editors, presidents, 
prime ministers, ambassadors, conspicuous 
American visitors and like riff-raff would not 
be likely to know or to be known by the really 
fashionable. For one of the characteristics of 
the right kind of people is not even to be 
heard of by the wrong kind of people, chic-ness 
like the grace of God in Calvinistic circles, be- 
ing undemonstrable by outer sign. The most 
exquisite man in all Paris, friend of the Prince 
of Wales, and intimate of the fourteen only 
really aristocratic families of France, was, 
according to Proust, regarded by his own rela- 
tives as quite unfashionable. 

Now the hero of the Proust novels is from 
first to last a Levite in good standing, close to 
the family of the high priest, in this temple of 
chic-ness, and he details all matters of ritual 
and personnel with a minuteness that has 
added greatly to the animosity of commenta- 
tors. If Proust does not really know from ex- 
perience the who’s who and what’s what of 
these peculiar people, then he is the most in- 
cautious liar of his time. So far as I have heard 
no one has accused him of this false preten- 
sion, which would be about Jike saying that a 
seven-volume report of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution on the habits of the Ki-po Indians was 
invented by a man who had never met a Ki-po. 
I have heard Proust called a snob, but never 
an outsider, and vindictive as many are from 
their inability to comprehend him, they would 
certainly have called him both if they could 
have done so. 

Proust’s best people from the Faubourg- 
Saint-Germain do not offer the contrast I had 
expected to the best people of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, or for that matter of 
Patterson, Indianapolis, or Kansas City. Even 
certain atrocious groups over whom Mr. Sin- 
clair Lewis is despairing for the future of this 
country are in many ways not unlike this 
flower of the French noblesse. . In fact the 
deeper you get into the right set in the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain the pleasanter you feel 
toward home and after a dinner with the in- 
most best, prolonged by Proust through two 
hundred pages, all cynicism in respect to the 


first families of Hoboken has utterly vanished, 

I would not go so far as to say that the 
best people in the Faubourg Saint-Germain are 
in allrespects like those blighted better families 
hemmed in by Mrs. Wharton and others be- 
tween the south side of Washington Square and 
Fortieth Street in the New York of better 
days. They are a gayer folk than the gentry of 
old Washington Square. Life among them 
especially as regards the easy barnyard sim- 
plicity of the sex relation, is more like that of 
our negro quarter. But in respect to the pro- 
vincialism of these two great worlds there is not 
the slightest difference. Theirs is a universe of 
small proprieties, bounded by a few streets, in 
which the rich aristocratic background seems 
to have no more to do with the matter than the 
Palisades as seen from the porch of a grocer’s 
mansion in the Bronx. 

Though they have all been buttressed in 
their present place for generations they have 
all the anxieties and complacencies of the newly 
arrived. The Duc de Guermantes talks about 
his family, which is the best and oldest on the 
Continent, as an American millionaire might 
talk if he had just bought it. Repartee at din- 
ner parties in the Faubourg Saint-Germain is 
administered with clubs. Civilization seems 
not to have tempered the raw-edge of personali- 
ties at dinner parties or lightened the pressure 
of pleasantry. Wit to be sure never had any 
point in American best society owing to the 
general fear of mental strain, but wit in the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain has only great flat 
surfaces that resound on the cheeks they slap, 
as when the Duc de Charlus, the wittiest and 
most elegant of its denizens, tells a countess of 
his acquaintance that she smells like a cess- 
pool. As a rule they take these sallies pleas- 
antly. I may add in this instance that the 
countess, far from taking offence, immediately 
asked him to a dinner party. 


Two Weli-Bred People 


ROUST’S novels tend to confirm the theory 

based on what Henry James called the 
“ American scene”’ that in the chaos of contem- 
porary life the well-bred person is a freak of 
nature,and that youareno more likely to finda 
group of themanywherethana group of geniuses. 
A well-bred married couple should be regarded 
in the same light as the Siamese twins. The 
prodigy never occurred in Proust’s Faubourg 
Saint-Germain. There are only two well-bred 
people in the whole eight volumes, and one was 
a Jew and the other the hero’s grandmother, 
who was not in the best society. Competition 
is too keen at every point of contemporary life 
for good breeding to survive in any social ag- 
gregate. Best society is not a state of peace, 
but of neighborhood club law and constant 
border warfare. But for this, probably, the life 
would be too tame for contemporary taste, and 
if dukes and duchesses did not claw one an- 
other, uniting now and then to crush the skull 
of some intruder with a répartee, they would 
miss the lusty pleasures of the outside com- 
mercial conflict. From the trampling am 
shouts of polite society you perceive that it }s 
homogeneous with the surrounding industrial 
civilization. There is no tact in Proust’s Fav- 
bourg Saint-Germain, but only tactics, as 
the rough world everywhere. 
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John Barrymore —and His Daughter Joan 


The Celebrated American Actor Has Essayed “Hamlet” this Season, under the Direction of Arthur Hopkins 
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CUR-R-RSES 


Here, you will see that the movie directors have 
a way of their own. If life follows art as displayed 
on the screen, Our Best People are in for a lurid 
future. Above, for instance, is the film director’s 
idea of the home-coming of a New York million- 
aire. Of course he finds on the living-room table 
the photograph of the parlor snake who is about 
to steal his wife. Note the retinue of lackeys. No 
movie millionaire is allowed to have less than six 


HOW TO ENTER 
A BALLROOM 
(Below) 
Axiom number one of a 
fancy-dress party, is that 
the Lady of the House 
must always go as Cleo- 
patra. She enters the ball- 
room clanking like a park 
pair, her train being held 
up by two roguish cupids 
heavily coated with radia- 
tor paint. A close-up of 
the Nile Queen displays 
pearls the size of rare, ripe 
onions and bears the cap- 
tion “‘The Wealth of Ind.” 
We don’t know just where 
Ind was but the inhabit- 
ants of it were evidently 
well-to-do 
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THE FATAL WEDDING 


At the left you will observe that a society drama 
is quite incomplete without its wedding scene. 
The bride-groom and nearest relatives, are 
frequently human, but it has long puzzled eth- 
nologists to know where the guests are discovered. 
They are an anthropoidal species beyond the 
fondest dreams of Darwin. Every man in these 
so called society groups could understudy the 
Society Dummies in Eugene O’Neill’s “‘Hairy 
Ape” 


THE LITTLE ONES 
(Below) 


The children, if any, of 
screen plutocrats are in- 
variably treated like mi- 
crobes for at least three 
reels. They are visited 
annually by their bored 
parents and from the way 
they behave the session is 
as painful to them as to 
their elders. Toward the 
end of the picture it is 
customary to have one of 
the brats develop double- 
pneumonia on the night of 
the fancy-dress ball with 
the idea of bringing the 
estranged couple together 
across the cradle. The 
bers of the di 
often feel more ill than 
the blessed little baby 





THAT NIGHT 
(Left) 


The Polloi must get 
horrid ideas of the way 
Aristocracy behaves it- 
selt at dinner parties. 
Nothing is ever served; 
it is thrown. Themenu 
is mainly liquid, care 
being taken to dodge 
the censor by intimat- 
ing that the actions of 
the gathering are most 
reprehensible. — The 
young lady in the cen- 
ter is the heroine who 
has quaffed her first 
glass of wine under the 
impression that it is 
some sort of fancy tea 





High Society in America, As Seen by the Cinema 


What a Pity It Is That Continuity Writers Can’t Sometimes Meet Bona Fide Ladies and Gentlemen 
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for the abolition of the Heroine out of our 
literature. In my opinion the time has 
come when this young woman has grown to be 
a nuisance. All our stories would be much 
better without her. She just clutters them 
all up. 

What I mean is this. Open any story of 
adventure or excitement or crime; and you 
fnd that it runs along admirably for a certain 
distance but just when it is getting exciting 
and worth while, in steps The Heroine and 
poils it. 

Let me give an example of what I mean. 
Every reader of up-to-date fiction will recog- 
nize the thing in a minute. Call the story: 


After Midnight 


or, How the Heroine Spoils a Crime Story 


| WANT to lead a bold national movement 


OW we begin. 

John Curbstone is a young bachelor 
dub-man of great wealth. He is a man of cul- 
ture being a graduate of Harvard University. 
(In all these stories Harvard is the best place 
to graduate them from. It sounds far better 
than the Minnesota Agricultural College.) He 
isa keen sportsman because this enables him 
to wear the right kind of breeches for the 
illustrator to use,—shaped like a ham at the 
hips and tight at the knee. All Harvard gradu- 
ates wear them. He plays polo, golf and bridge, 
would drink brandy and soda if he could get 
it, and has one of those clean-shaven aristo- 
cratic faces seen only in a democratic country. 
He lives,—with a butler who doesn’t count 
and some servants who don’t come into the 
story—in a large sandstone house on River- 
ide Drive. This family residence had be- 
lbnged to Curbstone’s father before him, 
which shows that his family is an old one. In- 
deed the Curbstones have lived on that street 
for thirty years which gives young Curbstone 
asense of noblesse oblige towards the whole 
istrict up to 125th street. 

The scene is now laid. 

Returning home late one night from his 
lub (he never leaves his club till it shuts), 
John realises that his house has been burglar- 
wed. In the dining-room the side-board has 
en rudely broken open, apparently with a 
jmmy. A glass still reeking with ginger ale, 
tts on the top of it: an open bottle, evi- 
intly opened with a jimmy, is near it. In 
le corner of the room the iron safe has been 





itced, most likely with a jimmy. There is a 
itter of bonds and family jewelry on the floor. 
tis clear that the burglar has been inter- 
upted at his work. It is likely that he is still 
im the premises. 

John Curbstone stands motionless in the 
tatre of the room listening. There is absolute 
‘nce. There is no sound in the still house 
lit the ticking of a clock. 

Then as Curbstone listens intently his 
“just catches a faint sound from behind the 
door of a cupboard. The burglar must 
there hidden behind the door! Curbstone 
Ws his revolver from his hip (it was the 
‘volver that he had used that night for play- 
'§ poker), and levels it fullat the cup board. 

Ishall count three,” he announced in clear, 









By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


even tones, “and if you are not out of that cup- 
board then, I shall fire through the door,” 
Curbstone counted, still in clear, even tones, 
“one, two,”—but just as he was going to say 
three, an agitated voice exclaimed, “Oh, 
please don’t shoot,” the cupboard door opened 
and there stepped out into the room,— 

A girl! Just think of it, a girl! And what 
makes it worse, only a mere slip of a girl! If 
it had been a big one,—you know, one of 
those great big fine-looking ones it wouldn’t 
have been so bad. But this one is only a slip! 

She came forward towards John Curbstone, 
her large blue eyes distracted with apprehen- 








A Sorrow’s Crown of Sorrows 
By FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 


“The saddest thought in all the world is 
The girls you might have kissed and didn’t.—” 


A Guide Book to Women, by James James. 


. been about a bit; I’ve girled; 
And long and lustrous is my list. 
But what is sadder in the world 
Than thoughts of girls I might have 
kissed ? 


Ah, sadder than that memory 
Of opportunities I’ve missed 
Comes now the bitter thought to me 
Of girls I wish I hadn’t kissed. 




















sion. She was in evening dress with a light 
peignoir, or baignoire or boudoir, thrown about 
her shoulders. ‘Please don’t shoot,” she 
repeated (at this point in the story the illus- 
trator gets in his work and doesn’t have to 
read any further). 

Curbstone lowered his revolver. 

“So,” he said, sternly “you are a thief.” 
The girl shuddered into herself. The word 
seemed to sting her. She didn’t mind breaking 
open Curbstone’s safe but when she was 
called a ‘“‘thief”’ she was stung. 

“T’m not a thief,” she panted. 


HERE! let us leave her there a little 

panting while I talk about her. I have seen 
that girl come out of that cupboard and simi- 
lar places so often that I’m sick of her. I 
know that just as soon as the man in the story 
opens a cupboard door or draws aside a cur- 
tain, out comes “a slip of a girl.” He hears a 
noise in the attic. What is there? A girl. He 
hears some one in the cellar. Who is it? A 
girl. Who did it? A girl, a mere child! 

Now what I say is that this kind of thing is 
ruining our best stories. They start in excite- 
ment and end in slush. In the story I have just 
outlined when the cupboard door opened, 
Curbstone ought to have been confronted with 
something worth while,—a burglar, a real one, 
with short-cropped hair under a low cap, 
with a dark lantern in one hand and a jimmy 
in the other. Then when Curbstone said 
sternly, “So, you are a thief,” The burglar 
could answer, “‘I sure am.” Or better still the 
door might open, and three burglars come out, 





Abolishing the Heroine 


A s .a That Fewer Heroines and More Crimes Would Add Sprightliness to Our Fiction 


or even four, in short a cupboardful of burglars. 
Even if it has to be a girl why make her a 
“slip”? Why not let it read “There stepped 
out of the cupboard a great big girl about six 
feet high and at least seventeen inches around 
the neck.” In any such case the adventure 
and excitement of the story could continue. 
There could be a tremendous fight,—in which 
let us hope, they might have killed Curbstone 
and sent him back to his club dead and so put 
him out of literature for ever. 

But it is understood that a man, or at least 
a Harvard graduate, must not use force against 
aslip of a girl. So in default of a decent 
ending the story has to run off into slush. 
Ending it up is quite simple: it would prob- 
ably be done somewhat as follows: 

* * * 


a not a thief,” she repeated. 

She looked at him for a minute proudly 
defiantly: for she came of an old family just as 
proud as his. Her people had had the same 
summer cottage in the Adirondacks for six 
years running. 

John Curbstone looked at the girl calmly. 
“Miss Chetwynde,” he said, “if you are not a 
thief, will you kindly tell me why you tried to 
rob my safe?” When he calls her “Miss 
Chetwynde,”’ this is meant as an indication to 
the reader that Curbstone knows her. 

“Oh, how can I explain?” exclaimed the girl 
wringing her hands, “you wouldn’t under- 
stand! you couldn’t understand! I wanted the 
money so much! There is so much to do with 
money, so much suffering to alleviate: And you 
with your great wealth you do nothing! Ask 
yourself” she continued, her voice thrilled with 
earnestness, “what do you do for social ser- 
vice, for sanitation, for reforestation, for the 
girl guides, for the boy scouts—” 

John Curbstone hung his head with a groan. 
“Nothing,” he said. 

“This afternoon,” the girl went on, “I 
came to your office. I asked you for a hundred 
thousand dollars for the Metropolitan Police 
Picnic, and you refused! 

“Miss Chetwynde,” said Curbstone in the 
same clear even tones that he had used earlier, 
“T did not refuse. I asked you to marry me. 
It was you who did me the honor of refusal.” 

“Tt maddened me,” the girl went on, “and I 
determined to take your money, yes éake it, 
and give it to the Police. If that is stealing I 
don’t care. Then I came here to rob you. The 
Police themselves lent me the jimmy! Oh it 
was madness, madness,—” 

She paused. They were both silent for a 
moment. Then Curbstone reached out and 
took her by the hand. 

“Miss Chetwynde, Alice,” he said, “don’t 
you think that we have both been a little 
wrong—”’ 

She looked up timidly. 
dear,”’ she murmured. 

* * * 


And with that the story is ended, and looks 
just like any of the other two hundred that are ~ 
published every month. But what I want is 
to see that disturbing girl cut out, and real 
adventure put in,—in short more crime and 
plenty of it. 


”? 


“A little, John 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Salzburg Festival 


A Visiting Englishman’s Impressions of an International Fair of Contemporary Music 


verbially beastly, and its cooking, which is 

sound but a little monotonous, the town of 
Salzburg would be as pleasant a place to spend 
a summer in as you could hope to find in Cen- 
tral Europe. At a first glimpse this city of 
domes and towers, set in a curving valley be- 
tween high: hills, and bestriding with its 
bridges a green erratic mountain-river, reminds 
one of Florence—a Florence in miniature and 
absurdly, delightfully Teutonic. The austere 
elegance of the Tuscan landscape has given 
place to prospects of meadowy plains and dis- 
tant peaked mountains that are as whole- 
heartedly and unashamedly sentimental as a 
German song—as for example Roslein or Ring- 
lein or Tannenbaum. 

As you look at the picture-book view from 
the fortifications on the hill above the town, 
you seem to hear those luscicusly plaintive 
notes oozing out of the landscape; and then 
you look down at the town. For the incom- 
parable beauty and grandeur of Brunelleschi’s 
dome we have the jolly baroque cupolas of the 
Collegienkirche and the cathedral, merrily 
parodying grandeur. We have the queer charm 
of the narrow streets, the oddity of tunneled 
passages that lead under archways through 
dark burrows into sudden unexpected court- 
yards open to the sky and surrounded by 
arcaded terraces, almost like Spanish patios, 
then on again through further mazes of mole- 
work out into the street again. And then there 
are the fountains that mimic the fountains of 
Rome, the rose path of truly Italian beauty in 
the Kapitel Platz, with others more or less 
ridiculously charming in the gardens which 
lend their loveliness to the palace. 

But best and most Italian of all Salzburg’s 
beauties—not Florentine this, but Roman in 
its baroque magniloquence—is the thing they 
call the New Gate, which is nothing less than a 
great tunnel bored through the perpendicular 
crag; a superlative tunnel such as only a Prince 
Bishop of the Seventeenth Century would 
have dreamed of boring; forty feet high and, 
at either end, stupendous arches of triumph 
carved out of the living rock. It is worth going 
to Salzburg for that tunnel alone. 


A Feast of Modern Music 


T was not, however, for the sake of this 

baroque Simplon, not for the semi-Italian 
splendours of churches and fountains, not for 
the German beauties of the mountains as seen 
from the beer-terraces of the various Aus- 
sichtspunkten—it was for none of these things 
that so many of us made the Salzburg pilgrim- 
age this autumn. It was the festival of modern 
chamber music that brought us thither from 
the distant corners of the earth. 

Twice a day, at half past ten in the morning 
and at seven at night—for one must be an 
early worm in Salzburg if one would listen to 
the singing of the musical birds—we repaired 
to the great ball of the Mozarteum to have 
contemporary music administered to us in 
generous three-and-a-half hour doses. The end 
of the feast found most of us rather weary; 
listening to one’s contemporaries is not un- 
dilutedly pleasurable or interesting 

In the course of the last four hundred years 


[ it were not for its climate, which is pro- 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


there have been not more than a dozen com- 
posers indisputably of the first rank. This is a 
fact which forbids us to expect too much from 
a single generation of composers, even when 
the men of that generation happen to be our 
contemporaries. By no means are the musi- 
cians of our age men of genius. It follows, 
therefore, that the greater part of the music 
performed at Salzburg was not immensely in- 
teresting, that some of it was even downright 
boring. In passing judgement upon any work of 
art, the man of sense is neither a passéiste nor 
a futurist. He is consistently a talentist—an 
admirer of genius wherever and in whatsoever 
form he finds it. 

The fact that the greater number of the com- 
posers represented at Salzburg were, like most 
of the rest of us, poor devils without enough 
talent to make themselves particularly inter- 
esting, is not to be wondered; neither has it 
anything to do with the goodness or badness 
of modern music in general. And the fact that 
the prevailing mediocrity of the concerts at the 
Mozarteum was relieved by conpensatory 
thrills, that there were bons quarts d’heure 
which made up for the bad hours, amply justi- 
fied the existence of the festival and of the 
music performed at it. 


A Bird’s-Eye View 


HE programmes at this first Salzburg 

festival of modern chamber music were 
not so thoroughly representative of contempo- 
rary talent as they might have been,—not so 
representative as, let us hope, they will be in 
future years. Strauss, for example, appeared 
only as the author of some very feeble senti- 
mental songs; Elgar and Delius did not appear 
at all. There was no sign of Mahler, none of 
Ornstein, none of Boyle, whose cello concerto, 
even with the orchestral part arranged for 
piano, is an interesting work and a great deal 
better worth listening to than much that was 
played at Salzburg. 

There was hardly enough Pizetti and rather 
too much of the Parisian Six. The English 
were too exclusively represented by songs, the 
French by pieces for combinations of wind in- 
struments. Altogether, there was much which 
might with advantage have been altered. 
None the less, in spite of all its failings, the 
festival was very well worth attending. It 
gave one a bird’s-eye view of contemporary 
music which was most instructive. The city 
of modern music lay outspread below one—a 
ccllection of dwellings of every size and style 
with here and there a noble monument cut- 
standing. It was, so to speak, the view over 
Salzburg from the beer-terrace at the top of 
the funicular. 

And which were the noble monuments? 
What corresponded in this view over the city 
of music to the dome of the Collegienkirche 
and the cupolas of the cathedral, to the Kapi- 
telbrunnen and the Newthar as they appear in 
the beer-terrace prospect of Salzburg? For me, 
at any rate, there were three or four works that 
stood out like domes and towers from the low 
Salzburg valley: Schénberg’s Steich quartett mit 
Gesang, Bela Bartok’s violin sonata,—The 
Quartet ‘of Paul Hindemith, and, less unequi- 
vocally monumental, Kodaly’s Serenade for 


strings and the Violin Sonata of Ernest Bloch. 

Some of these names are already sufficiently 
familiar; one expects something of interest 
when one sees them on a programme. From 
Schénberg, for example, one always expects 
profound musical learning and an intellectual 
subtlety that provokes and satisfies the mind, 
What one does not so much expect of him and 
what, in this Steich Quartett mit Gersang, one 
is delighted to find, is a quality of intense 
emotion. The third and fourth movements, 
in which the voice makes its appearance, are 
extraordinarily stirring. Across all the in- 
tricacy and subtlety of the writing, the emo- 
tions of the Litanet and Entriickung come 
through, clear and piercingly. Schonberg’s 
Op. 10, as played by the admirable Amar- 
Hindemith Quartet and sung by Fraulein 
Huni, was one of the things that justified this 
festival of contemporary music. 


Paul Hindemith’s Quartet 


O was Paul Hindemith’s Quartet. This 

work, for me, was one of the surprises; the 
name did not make me expect anything in par- 
ticular. I knew of Hindemith as the man who 
plays the violin in the string combination 
which goes under his name, but not as a com- 
poser. His quartet introduced what amounts 
to a new musical] personality. 

Rooted firmly in the classical past, this work 
of Hindemith’s is yet essentially contemporary 
and original; it blossoms and fruits, so to 
speak, in the present. His technical framework 
is a development, a logical extension of the old 
framework. He does not, like Bartok, makea 
violent break with the past; he prefers to carry 
the traditional argument a step further. Lis- 
tening to Hindemith’s Quartet one is made 
aware that it has been written by someone 
who knows all there is to be known about string 
quartets from the inside, the player’s point of 
view; it is full of an ingenuity that makes the 
best of all the given material. But what is 
more remarkable and much more important is 
the fact that it is full of the most beautiful in- 
vention. It abounds with new, surprising 
themes and melodies; and the writing of the 
parts, which move with a fine independence, is 
rich and subtle. Altogether, it is a highly 
admirable work. 

The Bartok violin sonata is a very different 
piece of music. Bartok, as I have said before, 
does not attempt to carry the old argumeut 4 
step further; he breaks violently with the past. 
His harmonic system is based on no known, 
accepted relations. At his weakest—in many 
of his piano pieces, for example—he uses his 
“unrelated sonorities” merely to make a disa- 
greeable barbaric noise. But at his best, as i 
the violin sonata, he succeeds in producing new 
and beautiful effects of energy and passion. 

Of Bloch, I find it rather hard to speak. He 
is obviously a good musician and a serious 
artist who aspires towards the grand and the 
noble—a laudable aspiration in these days 
when so many of us do our best to make of 
art a music-hall festival. And yet, somehow, 
his music does not give me complete satisfac- 
tion. The tragic emotions of his “Schelomo,” 
which ought to be so fine, are somehow clothed 

(Continued on page 104) 
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WOMAN AND CHILD 


This is an extreme example of human figures treated for their 


purely architectural values: ‘‘How many times,” says Jean 
Cocteau, ‘‘have I seen Lipchitz made ill when an indiscreet 
visitor has been looking for a likeness in one of his statues— 
regular buildings inhabited from top to bottom by a soul” 


THE ACCORDION PLAYER 


Here the broken lines and angular masses—akin to the sys- 

tem of right angles which the Cubists apply to their subjects 

—render the chief saliences of the figure, and the effect of 
light and shadow which these saliences produce 





THE PIPER (Left) 


Ihe sculptor creates new plastic forms 
which he uses to express the same rela- 
tions of proportions as he finds in the 
object chosen from nature. Instead of 
copying the slight plastic changes of 
the face, which, when influenced by 
changing light, alters constantly the 
plastic quality of the sculptured mass, 
he builds up a hollow and a protruding 
form. He places in the first a hole and 
in the second a protuberance to repre- 
sent the eyes, thus creating a constant 
mass in any light 


JACQUES LIPCHITZ (Above) 


A photograph of the Polish sculptor taken in his studio on 
Montparnasse in Paris. Lipchitz is one of the most remarka- 
ble of the contemporary sculptors who have been trying to 
do in marble what Picasso and Braque have done in paint— 
that is, render their subjects more truly by departing from 
the literal truth, by breaking them up and distorting them so 
as to present their actual values of mass and of light and color 


The Sculpture of Jacques Lipchitz 


Some Interesting Exneriments with Mass. and with the Values of Light and Shade. bv a. Brilliant Picasso in. Morhle 
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New York Harbor—As Imagined by Frans Masereel 


The First of a Series of Drawings by the Celebrated Belgian Artist, Who, Though He Has Never yet 
Visited the United States, Has Been Sketching It from Inspiration 
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A GROUP OF HENRY JAMES’S CHARACTERS WAITING IN HIS ANTE-ROOM TO CONSULT HIM 


On the end, at the left, we see Chad Newsome of Woolett, Mass. and ‘‘The Ambassadors”’, transformed by long residence in Paris, who wants to ask 
whether he should go back to Woolett and carry on the family wash-board business or continue to remain in Paris with Madame de Vionnet. In the 
center is Kate Croy, of ‘“‘The Wings of the Dove,” who is trying to manage a way of compelling her rich aunt, Mrs. Lowder, to let her marry Merton 
Densher; and on either side of herare Mrs. Beale Farrange and the charming, touching Sir Claude, who do not know what to do with poor little Maisie 
while they go off to Biarritz. On the extreme right is Mrs. Assingham, of ‘‘The Golden Bowl,’’ who seems to spend her whole life ruminating upon 


the relations between the little American, Maggie Verver, and her husband, the Italian Prince. 


Mr. James will hear all their problems with infinite 


patience and tact, but, judging the injustices of life irremediable, will not make any attempt to solve them but sighingly surrender them to tate. 


The Presentation at Court 


A Great Novelist’s Vignette of an American Lady Engaged in Conquering Europe 


(Not long before his death, the late Henry 
James wrote the following monologue for 
Miss Ruth Draper, the celebrated American 
impersonator. In this brief comedy he pre- 
sents very amusingly and with his usual as- 
tonishing penetration another aspect of the 
subject which preoccupied him all his life— 
the situation of the American in Europe. In 
4 quarter of an hour’s conversation we get an 
extraordinarily complete picture of the man- 
hers and ideals of two widely different civiliza- 
tions. Mrs. Tuff, though a miniature, is by no 
Means the least brilliant portrait in the great 
gallery that begins with Daisy Miller and ends 
with Milly Theale and Maggie Verver.) 


T# E Secretary of Embassy, who has called, 
is there in her sitting-room at the hotel or 
wherever, but she is clearly disappointed as to 
what he has had to say. 


By HENRY JAMES 


Do you mean to say, Mr. Lynch, that you’ve 
come to tell me my Presentation isn’t even yet 
arranged, after all the time I’ve given you— 
with my writing on from Florence? Why, 
I’ve got to go over to Paris for at least three 
weeks on the 23rd; so this next Drawing-room 
is just the one I want, as I can’t possibly be 
here for the one after, and still less wait if 
there’s to be another; I want to get the good 
of it—I should think you’d understand!— 
before I’m about ten years older. You didn’t 
come to tell me anything about it—is that 
what you suggest, but just for my sweet society 
and to talk over friends in New York? Well, 
then, you shall have all of my society you want 
as soon as this thing is fixed—but I won’t talk 
over anything till you can let me know it is. 
I have the Ambassador’s promise—that is, I 
have your colleague’s assurance, which I hope 
you understand I ¢ake for a promise—that the 


Ambassador wants me to be put right through 
Why, he told me so himself last week, when I 
asked him what you're all here for, in such 
style, at our expense, unless to back us up and 
protect us. Your colleague, as your superior, 
is responsible?—and he must be attending to 
it; is that what you mean? Well, then, I 
want you to go right to that telephone—just 
step across the hall there, you’ll see, and ring 
them up about it, and come back in about 
three minutes and tell me my name’s down for 
the oth. What will I do for you if you see 
about it? Why, I'll just tell you with my 
sweetest smile that I’m glad to see you do 
feel what you were sent out here for; it seemed 
to me at. the Embassy lunch that you didn’t’ 
quite feel it. Don’t you know you were sent 
out to act, for our benefit—not to talk about it, 
but just to do it: for which I’m giving you 
(Continued on page 108) 
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I Entertain the Bankers 


And, Incidentally, Help to Solve the Financial Problems of the World 


a@ most inspiring experience, namely 

that of entertaining the assembled bank- 
ers of the country in one of the most important 
conventions of financial history. As a member 
of the Merchants Association it was my privil- 
ege to be on a special Reception Committee 
appointed to do our bit toward making the 
visit of our distinguished guests as pleasant as 
possible. I must admit that in the past I have 
sometimes asked myself if much was actually 
accomplished at these great gatherings of vari- 
ous sorts which I had seen or read about. Since 
my recent close contact with the men who 
manage the money-matters of our country I 
am fully convinced of their tremendous influ- 
ence and importance. 

What impressed me most during the busy 
week of the convention was the intense seri- 
ousness of the affair. Seriousness was its key- 
note. As I stood at the train gate-way upon 
the arrival of the western special and watched 
the delegates file by I was greatly struck by 
the solemn gloom which enshrouded each 
man of the assemblage. 

Here were the individuals upon whose 
shoulders rested the responsibilities of the 
world. They bore them not lightly. They were 
here to solve important problems, to stabilize 
the Ship of State, to control the wheels of 
progress and prosperity. And these men 
looked as if they understood these things. 
With a certain grave dignity they seemed 
to know that they were important. 


A Very Full Schedule 


ovanatigd Sle the instructions of my Com- 
mittee Chairman I attached myself to 
various individuals from time to time during 
convention-week, following the regular pro- 
gram of formal meetings and filling in the time 
between with such occupations as seemed most 
advantageous to our visitors. 

A busy schedule had been mapped out for 
them. Important conferences on topics of 
national interest were held every morning 
at ten A.M. But I soon found that the real 
work of the meeting was accomplished outside 
of office hours, so to speak, during the informal 
afternoon and evening sessions. 

The first gentleman with whom I came into 
close personal contact was Mr. Walter P. Uf- 
fer, President of the Merchants Trust Co. of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. I introduced myself to 
him at the station, asked his name and labeled 
him with a red-white-and-blue badge. 

“Welcome to our city,” I said happily. Mr. 
Uffer eyed me seriously. 

“We are here to attempt to solve some of 
the world’s problems,” he said. “It is up to 
the banking interests of the country to get 
together on some method of financing farm 
lans which will enable the producer of the 
middle-west to move his crop to the markets 
instead of burning it for fuel. I do not hesitate 
to say that until this problem is solved there 
tan be no permanent betterment of general 
conditions. I sat up last night discussing this 
matter and playing poker with five other 
nancial men until two A.M. In the mean- 
time I have had no breakfast and I feel like 
hell. Do you have a locker system in your club 
or do they serve it in tea-cups?” 
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Our artist shortly after the recent Bankers’ Convention in 

New York, took a minute or two in which to register his 

impression of a group of prominent visiting bankers engrossed 
in their arduous and responsible tasks 


I segregated Mr. Uffer from the be-badged 
flock and made him a small farm-loan which 
seemed to go far toward solving his world 
problem. 

The convention met as a whole for its first 
important function on Tuesday, the day after 
the delegates’ arrival. All the dining rooms of 
one of our largest hotels had been reserved for 
luncheon. It was naturally difficult to assem- 
ble the tremendous crowd. Many of the great 
throng of nearly ten thousand fiduciary heads 
had come from a long distance and had become 
lost in the mazes of New York. Others had 
gathered together in small groups before 
luncheon, evidently forming themselves into 
sub-committees which were to meet straight- 
way in one of the bed-rooms to discuss impor- 
tant financial matters. The hotel lobby was 
jammed with earnest, serious men making 
these arrangements. 

My guest for the day was a Mr. Rodney 
Busk, of Little Rock, Arkansas, about whom 
whirled an excited half-dozen of southern 
delegates. “Come right up to four-eight-two, 
Roddy,” shouted one. ‘Important business.” 

Mr. Busk sensed the situation at once. 
“Have you got any ice?” he asked. “Yeh. 
All we need is a corkscrew.” 

Some of these meetings became so protracted 
that it was necessary to start the luncheon 
without waiting for all the delegates to report. 
Coffee was reached rapidly and the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee made a short 
speech of welcome and introduced the chief 
speaker of the day, the Hon. Sir Alfred Botts 
of the great firm of Botts Brothers, Birming- 
ham, England. 

Sir Alfred spoke forcefully and well on the 
topic of liquidation, every mention of which 
was greeted with cheers. The course cf the 
speech was interrupted at frequent intervals 
by the arrival of one of the sub-committees, 
fresh from their bed-rooms and brimming with 
enthusiasm. My own committee, headed by 
Mr. Busk, marched in a body to the dais and 
gave a special performance of “‘Sweet Adeline” 
in honor of the distinguished guest. In closing 
he said, “I see plainly that you are all in close 
accord with me on this important subject of 
liquidation. (Cheers.) Under the existing 
condition of your laws certain obstacles are 
imposed which I feel sure are artificial. Cer- 
tainly, we in the mother-country can do much. 


You of America have the gold; we have the 
goods. Nothing can prevent our getting to- 
gether. And so I say let liquidation go on, 
and may the cry be ever ‘liquidation and more 
liquidation!’ 

“But I must not trespass further on your 
time. The ball-game, I am informed, begins 
in exactly half-an-hour and your chairman 
tells me that it is time to beat it, what ever 
that may mean. I thank you.” 

The meeting broke up in wildest enthusiasm. 
Liquidation was on every lip. Even as they 
crowded out into the hallway men were loathe 
to leave the important subject. 

“Have we got time for a quick one?” 

“Sure: hop it to three-seven-six.” Quick 
question and answer were bandied from man 
to man by this eager active throng. 

It must not be supposed for a moment that 
the bankers of America contented them- 
selves with any six-hour day during their visit. 
Far into the night, they studied the serious 
problems which confront the country. It was 
my Wednesday guest, Benj. T. Edwards of the 
Twenty-third National of Chillicothe who said, 
“The menace of today is the curtailment of 
production due to the restrictive attitude of 
labor. Capital is hemmed in, unable to make a 
living for itself because of the clogs thrown in 
the machinery by organized unionism. Do you 
suppose ariyone of these men here would be in 
the commanding position which they now occu- 
py if they had watched the clock and dropped 
their pens the moment the whistle blew? 
No, sir. What we need is longer hours—over- 
time—night-work. I don’t care if I never get 
to bed. What’s on the tappy for this evening?” 


Consulting France and Russia 


I TOOK Mr. Edwards to the Follies. The 
first ten rows had been reserved during 
the entire week for important delegates. The 
places were filled solid. A special number had 
been staged incorporating the novel idea of 
having the girls represent the different nations 
of Europe + ho had come to pay homage to 
Columbia ai 1 to endeavor, if possible, to bor- 
row money from her. In this they are un- 
successful. The bankers applauded the scene 
wildly. 

Through a fortunate personal acquaintance, 
I was able to induce the young ladies imperson- 
ating Russia and France to join Mr. Edwards 
and me after the performance. We went on to 
the tent for supper where my guest made good 
his assertion that he was no slave of the time- 
clock. France and Russia did everything pos- 
sible to promote the cause of international 
amity and together they chatted pleasantly of 
various forms of foreign-exchange, tariff and 
other matters of interest to bankers. It was a 
great night for Chillicothe. 

In that simple phrase I seemed to see the 
whole lesson of the conference which even in 
its lighter moments did not fail to keep in 
mind the serious issues before the country. 
Thanks to my personal share in entertaining 
our distinguished guests I have been able to 
transfer a loan which was becoming slightly 
restive in its local habitation so that I am more 
than ever convinced that the convention ac- 
complished much and that “all’s right with 
the world.” 
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MARY SERVISS 


Portia, In Davia SGeiascos sumptuous 

production of ‘‘The Merchant of Venice” 

—she like many other gifted girls, is a 

recruit from stock, and was discovered by 

William Harris, under whose nanagement 

she played, on tour, the lead in ‘“‘Blue 
Beard’s Eighth Wife” 


IRA HILL 


FLORENCE NASH 


In ‘‘Merton of the Movies” 
this always delightful come- 
dienne shares stellar honors 
with Glen Hunter, playing 
the semi-anonymous super 
who is invariably known as 
“the Montague girl” 


+ Rae ak ST  E. 


EDWIN BOWER HESSER 


HELEN GAHAGAN 


The Paula in Molnar’s play 
“Fashions for Men.” If 
intelligence, charm, and dis- 
tinction are passports to 
stardom, this very unusual 
young woman threatens to 
take a short cut to the skies 





SCHERREL SCHELL 


VANITY FAIR 





BRUGUIERE 


JULIA HOYT 


Appearing in Booth Tarkington’s new 
play ‘‘Rose Briar,” the Florenz Ziegfeld 
production in which Billie Burke is now 
starring. Miss Hoyt plays convincingly 
and with distinction the part of a rather 
artificial woman of fashion 


JEANNE EAGELS 


In “Rain,” adapted by John Colton and 

Clemence Randolph from ‘‘Miss Thomp- 

son”, a story by Somerset Maugham. In 

the role of Sadie, the cabaret queen, Miss 

Eagels offers a study of exceptional emo- 
tional variety 


"Varied Types of the Variable Sex, on the Winter Stage 


A Portia, a Movie Super, a Cabaret Queen, a Hungarian Girl and a Woman of Fashion 
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Letters From Dead Actors 


Illuminating Some Contrasts in Dramatic Styles. 


play, I am filled with remonstrance 

and envy, I as the great classical 
actress of France, you as the best American 
actress in a certain kind of tragic realism. 

You know my story, Mademoiselle. My 
father was a Jewish pedlar, a street hawker. 
I was four years old when my sister and I 
joined the troupe of Italian children that 
went wandering over the country singing in 
taverns and on the bridges; and my busi- 
ness at first was to go about and collect the 
pennies that fell to us. - 

When I was nine we drifted to Paris, and 
in the streets there I sang, a rough voice, 
but with such energy that the great Choron 
took me to his house and gave me lessons 
without charge. I studied at the Conserva- 
toire, I played with no success, and at last 
I found a chance at the Comédie Frangaise. 
Without applause I played Corneille and 
Racine’s heroines, until my Phédre came 
and took Paris, and from Paris spread my 
glory over the world. Kings flattered me, 
authors wrote for me, the Czar of Russia 
gave me his seat. It was I who stemmed the 
tide of Romanticism that had arisen so 
hotly ten years before my Phédre. I gave 
new life to the classical art of the French 
theatre. It was I who handed on the tradi- 
tion to the great Bernhardt. For fifteen 
years I triumphed continuously on the 
French stage until, in the summer of 


Mp biey. tam sea When I see you 


By STARK YOUNG 





I. Rachel to Pauline Lord 


in which all theories should have their 
place. 

I grant the theory of your school of acting. 
It is to represent in terms of repressed 
emotion all that is terrible in one’s life. To 
concentrate in your body a bitter, mute 
violence. To get the effect by the negative; 
to speak by keeping silent; to move us 
terribly by what you do not do. There was 
a short moment in Samson and Delilah 
when you reached a summit under this 
method, the second where you crouched 
near the table expecting to be killed by the 
frenzied poet whom you had betrayed. 
And, in Anna Christie, all during the first 
act, with the fearful dramatic truth of its 
dialogue, you were wonderful, Mademois- 
elle. You had there, in your tragic eyes and 
your frail body and your haunted voice, all 
the store of your wrongs and your suffering, 
you were at that moment a great artist, 
vou were secure, inevitable. But, later in 
the play, when the more positive emotions 
came and the pressure of a more immediate 
and violent life, you were not very good. 
What you do best so far is the backwash of 
violent passion, the after mood, the parch- 
ing tongue, the gray despair of that which 
is past but remains as a darker, inverted, 
inarticulate tragedy. But that is not 
enough. 

At present you could not technical- 
ly sustain a whole play unless it were one 


1858, when I was only thirty-seven, death 
came. 

My genius lay in the representation of 
great tragic passion, love, malignant hate, 
rage and consuming despair. My method 


RACHEL 
(Above) 


The great 
French classi- 


PAULINE 
LORD 


(Left) 


The remark- 
able Ameri- 


monotonous genre throughout, which few 
worth-while plays can ever be. Mademois- 
elle, though you may avoid my school and 
method of art, you should yet believe that— 
whether or not the expression of them is 











was the classical; its track was elevated, 
with a kind of open and universal simplicity 
in its tremendous power. My voice, which 
was naturally harsh, became, with long 
training and labor, even in tone, and, in its 
quality, tragic and penetrating beyond 
words. My pallor, my voice, my body and all 
its motions, my silences, seemed when I was 
acting to be universal. And I set on all my art 
the stamp of the great style, which was myself 
expressed with distinction and magnificence. 


Pauline Lord’s Style 


Rot you, Mademoiselle, appear to reject 
style. I have watched for it in you 
throughout your playing in Anna Christie and 
in Samson and Delilah. Do you distrust dis- 
tinction, Mademoiselle? It is all theory, or 
have you no way of giving yourself any gran- 
deur, of setting free by means of your art 
something superb, something that comes off 
from the individual artist and goes on existing 
2 the world like a great thought or pattern or 
ldea? 

How dry and impossible you were, sitting 
there in those exotic clothes of the East when 
you played the actress rehearsing her réle of 
Delilah! How badly you read the verse! Do 
you mistrust that too, Mademoiselle, do you 
distrust the element of pure art added to the 
natural that poetry must be? Could you not 
see that convention in art is only a way of 
giving it its own life, of separating art from 
accident and nature? 


cal actress of 
the early 
nineteenth 





I understand what must be your theory. If 
you had told it to me in my own day, I should 
have gasped. All this soiled, drab, back-alley 
detail, I should have said then, what has that 
got to do with art? Is art ash-barrels and 
hoarse servant girls, and gin and ginger ale, 
and other people and things without taste or 
power or beauty even in their evil or medio- 
crity? But why so insistently flat, I should 
have asked you, Mademoiselle? How stupid, 
I should have thought, to see you standing 
there without grace or elegance or fire, to see 
you permit yourself so colorless a presence. 
My body was like a marble in which some god 
stood and which his power moved. I should 
have twiddled my fingers from the end of my 
nose at you and laughed—as I did to the 
grand marquise once, not meaning her to see, 
alas!—but, though I should be a street gamine 
still, as I always was, I should be another 
matter when it came to art, and from the 
height of that I should have scorned you. 

But I am wiser now. I do not remonstrate 
with your theory of art, for I see now that all 
theories have their truth, that they are all 
voices in the expression of life, and that there 
must be some larger and more complete art 


can naturalis- 
tic actress 
who made 


eloquent and elevated and removed and 
classical—these elements of life are there, 


century, who “Anna Chris- : 
cece uae te tie” so poig. nevertheless, to be expressed. It is your 
to Racine nant’ denials that I object to. 


You should admit more into your prob- 
lem. Get more range. Keep your strange, 
moving voice, if you like, where there is 

need for it, but cultivate more flexibility 
and less monotony of tone for much of your 
speaking. Cultivate magnetism, Mademoiselle, 
learn to charge your body with life when there 
is need of it; to make our eyes follow it; to 
make it inseparable from the dramatic mo- 
ment it shares; sometimes, but not always, 
your body should be as negative and apart 
as it is now; it should be the focus of all the 
life taking place in you. Keep your theory, 
but admit more to come under it. 

However you may choose to express your 
matter for us, believe more in the flame of 
things as well as in their ashes in the soul. 
Study for that; you will never be a great 
actress, either realistic or otherwise, until you 
know it. And in your own school you will 
never be great until you know this: the great 
classical artist has to study his matter till he 
finds in it some large, simple pattern, some 
poetry of outline, that will convey its truth 
and its infinite implications; but, the realistic 
artist, though he expresses it in terms of the: 
actual, has also to find his main truth and 
emphasis; and he needs as much style—in bis 
own kind—as the classical does, as much 
imagination, range, variety, and a more 

(Continued on page 94) 
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The Ballet Lesson. A Degas Painting— Not by Degas 


In Which a Photographer Has Imitated, with Living Models, the Characteristic Figures of the French Painter 
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Art and the Hope Chest 


In Which a Protest Is Filed Against Certain Freudian Critical Limitations 


UPPOSING that A is a lover of flowers, 
~ and that I present him with a flower . . . 
and supposing further, that instead of 
examining my flower, arranging it tentatively 
against the landscape, and putting it to his 
nose, A asks me where I got the flower, why 
I got it, and how much I paid for it. In other 
words, let us suppose that A talked of all the 
accidental features of the flower, and quite 
neglected the central matter, a judgment 
of the flower itself. In that case A would be a 
thoroughly representative modern critic of 
the type I am about to discuss. 

Now, some of our most skilful disciples of 
this extrinsic criticism find Freudian methods 
very well adapted to their ends. That is, with 
the help of psycho-analysis, they will take 
some honest devil who wrote a book, who just 
sat down and wrote a book, and they will show 
precisely why the book should have been some 
other book. Or, failing that, they will show why 
the book is the book that it is. The book itself 
comes in for only the most cursory examina- 
tion. It is not significant as a fact, but as a 
symptom; we must learn how much of it came 
from the heart, the stomach, the groins, and 
above all, from the author’s neighbors. The 
book is a pimple, which must be diagnosed for 
acne or measles. 

As a very brilliant, but typical, work of this 
sort, I should mention Van Wyck, Brooks’s The 
Ordeal of Mark Twain. Mr. Brooks sees Mark 
Twain exclusively in terms of biography. Yet 
Mr. Brooks is not a biographer, but a critic of 
literature; his very evident purpose in this 
work is, in Waldo Frank’s term, to find a 
“usable past.” He holds up Mark Twain as 
a bogey to coming generations. He shows us 
how a genius was dissipated. And his plain 
purpose is to prevent such dissipation of genius 
in the future. Hear, for instance, the closing 
message: 

“Read, writers of America, the driven, dis- 
enchanted, anxious faces of your sensitive 
countrymen; remember the splendid part 
your confréres have played in the human 
drama of other times and other peoples, and 
ask yourselves whether the hour has not come 
to put away childish things and walk the stage 
as poets do.” 


The Fault with the Freudian Technique 


HUS, Mr. Brooks is not a biographer, but 

a critic. Yet he sees his subject purely in 
terms of biography. In his study of Mark 
Twain’s ordeal he has given us a very convinc- 
ing interpretation of Clemens’s spiritual back- 
ground. He has shown us the author’s repres- 
sions and compromises, shown us their traces 
in his works. He has pointed out such things, 
for instance, as the fact that Mark Twain was 
waging a continual battle between his real self 
and his self in society, and that this battle 
manifested itself in a frequent recurrence of 
dual personality as a fulcrum for his plots. He 
has established exactly why Mark Twain was 
forced into the role of a humorist against his 
will. He has vividly reconstructed for us the 
Ploneer element and the pioneer attitude which 
determined the complexion of Twain’s produc- 
tion. All told, we have many astute psycholo- 
gical observations here bearing on the internal 


By KENNETH BURKE 


and external forces which went into the work 
we now know as Mark Twain. 

But there is a prominent leak in this method 
of attacking the matter of art, and it is just 
this leak which I wish to talk about. But be- 
fore going further, I should point out that Iam 
not interested primarily in the truth or falsity 
of psychoanalysis. What I am interested in is 
the validity or failure of psychoanalysis when 
removed from the psychopathic ward to the 
consideration of art. Thus, I should begin by 
granting the complete accuracy of psycho- 
analysis, and then examine some aspects of 
its one fatal limitation. This limitation exists 
in its extrinsic handling of art, in the fact that 
it neglects to smell the rose because it is so 
busy explaining how the rose came to be there. 

In other words, psycho-analysis concerns 
itself with the genesis of the art product 
rather than with its status quo. In this respect 
it is quite in keeping with the last century’s 
great awe of evolutionism, a form of knowledge 
which we have not yet learned how to handle. 
By the evolutionist’s exaggerated interest in 
origins the conception of a spiritual morality 
is found quite unnecessary, and is thrown over- 
board. Morality becomes, au fond, a higher ex- 
pediency. Similarly, such a phenomenon as 
national idealism becomes purely a subject for 
economics. And the machinery of virtue and 
vice is allowed to grow rusty, although the less 
enlightened of us still cling to some vague 
remnants of it in our admiration for certain 
actions and our disapproval of others. 


The Iliad as a Social Document 


Nov in the same way, aesthetics—art’s 
own peculiar morality—disappears when 
we devote our time to examining how the work 
of art came to be, rather than examining the 
work of art as itis. Evolution, in other words, 
has nothing to do with a system of judgments. 
Consider the J/iad. I,being a producing scholar, 
prove that it was written by seven poets who 
were all blind and who met in a cave to glorify 
a type of magnificent, sun-lit life which was 
denied them. I show how the unusually 
brilliant quality of the Homeric epic results 
purely from the sublimated yearning for sun- 
shine. Or let us suppose on the other hand 
that I am able to establish how a drunken mer- 
chant bought thirty thousand Greek alphabets 
made of ivory, tossed them on the floor out of a 
jug, and behold! produced thereby the Iliad. 
In neither case has my discussion of origins 
touched upon the valuation of the Iliad. We 
have the J/iad in its status quo, and only when 
we take it in its status quo do we come to the 
critic’s true business of judgment. This is the 
limitation of the Freudian method. 

The Freudians—and, in general, all purely 
psychological methods of criticism—have 
supplanted for a system of excellence some 
vague faith in the “representative.” The 
Iliad by this system becomes significant for 
its meaning in the life of the Greeks. Waldo 
Frank, in his Our America, pursues this 
method throughout. Contemporaneity be- 
comes looked upon as a force, a more or less 
blind agent, a universal mould; while the artist 
is & mouthpiece of this force. Whitman is 
vaunted as representative of an epoch. We get 


the formula for the spirit of a city: If Chicago 
is a hog-butcher city, then some one who 
writes a representatively hog-butcher poem 
is glorified for his reproduction of the times. 
The attempt is not made, for instance, to 
prove so much that Sherwood Anderson’s 
work is beautiful, but that it is an authentic 
spiritual re-giving of the Middle West. Excel- 
lence becomes lost in the idea of the repre- 
sentation; and there is almost a demand that 
a broken, unbeautiful age produce broken, un- 
beautiful books. 

Some day we shall receive the apotheosis of 
this attitude when a critic steps forward to 
demand that, since his age is boring, all writers 
must strive to make their works as representa- 
tively boring as possible. Thus, so surely do 
the “genetic” critics avoid a system of excel- 
lence in their method that they have actually 
sought a substitute for beauty. Further, such 
criticism is really better adapted for other 
fields. Why take Walt Whitman or Henry 
James as subjects for diagnosis, when we have 
Carrie Nation and Billy Sunday? If one is 
looking for representative symptoms, let him 
consider whether these two great bar-wreckers 
are not positive monuments to the American 
mind. They are certainly points of extreme 
concentration. Sunday’s sermons are docu- 
ments of a rich representative character; and 
when studied, not for their excellence, but for 
such an extrinsic matter as their causes, they 
should be found of both interest and value. 

As to the Freudian “message,” it is, quite 
baldly, that the artist must express himself 
without bondage, without repressions and 
compromises. Strangely enough, in Mark 
Twain’s case we have a peculiarly apt disproof 
that this is the royal road to art. Consider, for 
instance, the complete lack of distinction of 
Clemen’s early letters, written in all sincerity, 
before he was forced—in Mr. Brooks’s inter- 
pretation—by his pioneer public to make the 
compromise of humor. Or again, censider the 
documents of truth he has left us posthu- 
mously. Here again we see the untrammeled 
expression, and here again it is without dis- 
tinction. Such things would not even be 
worth considering if they had not been written 
by our supreme humorist. And one might 
almost offer a vote of thanks to the pioneer 
civilization which forced Clemens into this 
role. 

The Autobiographical Novel 


CRITICISM which leaves us with nothing 

but freedom bas left us all dressed up and 
nowhere to go. The artist is turned loose to 
lay an abnormal importance on his own per- 
sonal minutiae. Guided by a system of criti- 
cism which entirely ignores discipline, training 
in the craft, he is gloriously free to tell us the 
kind of toothpaste he uses and the manner in 
which he licks a postage stamp. Our prevalent. 
glut of inartistic autobiographical novels is the 
result; here the matter is not arranged in 
accordance with principles of beauty, but by 
the sheer accidents of experience. Each man. 
has but one story to write, as he has but one to 
live; and there is nothing on the Freudian hori- 
zon beyond James Oppenheim and Floyd Dell. 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Alfred Lunt the unforgettable ‘‘Clarence” in 

Booth Tarkington’s play and his wife, Lynn Fon- 

taine, the enchanting ‘“‘Dulcy” in the Kauffman 
and Connelly comedy 


MURAY 








MURAY 


Joseph Schildkraut whose success in “‘Liliom” 

makes one keenly anticipate his coming ‘‘Peer 

Gynt,” and his wife, Elise Bartlett,a gifted 
young actress 


Lionel Atwill and his wife Elsie Mackay are most 
successfully appearing together in ““The White- 
Faced Fool,’’ a dramatic sketch by Rennold Wolfe 


James Rennie, the engaging gob in ‘‘Shore Leave, 
and his wife Dorothy Gish, the lighter and spright- 
lier of the immortal Gish sisters 


as 


Medallions of Some of —_ Theatrical Royal Pairs 


Marriages of the Stage and Screen in Which Husband and Wife Are Both Distinguished Dramatic Artists 
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Douglas and Mary Fairbanks—Their Most Recent Portrait 


internationally Famous, They Combine, in One Family, Two of the Most Celebrated Names in The World of Moving Pictures 
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VANITY FAIR 


Drawbacks of the Drama in England 


A Comparison of the British with the American Theatre by an Eminent Specialist in Both 


(O judge by contemporary reports, the 

drama in England has always been in a 

bad way. It is on record that Shakes- 
peare, meeting Burbage in the Mermaid Tav- 
ern on the morning after the production of 
Hamlet and remarking not without a certain 
complacency that maybe the show hadn’t 
knocked ’em for a goal last night and had he, 
Burbage, ever seen anything like the way the 
second act went, was greeted with the sour 
reply: ‘The drama in this bally country is on 
the blink, I’ll tell the world. Ere Phoebus 
his chariot was high in the sky I was round 
at the box-office and if ever I saw anything 
rottener than the advance-booking, beshrew 
me!” 

Similar slams in like circumstances were ad- 
ministered to Congreve, Wycherly, Oliver 
Goldsmith, and Sheridan. There has always 
been something wrong with the theatre in Eng- 
land, and nowadays matters seem to have 
reached a height or a pitch or a climax, or 
whatever it is that matters do reach. It is 
high time that somebody made a few helpful 
suggestions, and it is a rare bit of luck that I 
happened to be around. I am the doctor. 

I walk down Broadway, and what happens? 
First, I find myself bestowing a kindly smile on 
Abe Erlanger, then a cheery nod on Lee: Shu- 
bert. At Forty-Fifth Street I slap Charles B. 
Dillingham on the back, at Forty-Fourth I 
prod Comstock and Gest in the lower ribs, and 
at Forty-Third, I ask Sam Harris how’s the 
boy. By the time I have passed out of the 
theatre zone I have probably encountered a 
score of regular practising managers. All very 
interesting, you say, and frightfully jolly for 
me, but what has it to do with drama in Eng- 
land? I’m glad you asked me just that ques- 
tion. The point is that what England needs 
to put it right theatrically is a platoon or covey 
of genuine, established, working managers, 
with definite offices where the young play- 
wright can get at them when he wants them— 
men who make a habit of producing a certain 
number of plays every season and who conse- 
quently have to be supplied with those plays 
by someone. 


A Little Fixing 


N New York, when I have written my piece, 

I go to a manager and say: “I have here a 
three-act comedy full of human interest and 
not lacking in suspense, punch, and poignant 
love-motive. I wrote it with an eye to Jane 
Cowl, but with a little fixing here and there it 
could be worked into a vehicle for Lionel Bar- 
rymore or Eddie Cantor. How about it?” 
“Fine,” says the manager, “I want something 
for the Blank Theatre quick. I’ve got Profes- 
sor Appleby’s Performing Seals under contract. 
If you can alter it to fit them, I’ll start rehear- 
sals tomorrow.” “Right,” I say, and go off 
and do it. But what happens in England? I 
hz.e to hang about trying to collect a syndi- 
cate, and when I have got the syndicate I have 
to find a theatre, and when I have found a 
theatre the leading member of the syndicate 
goes bankrupt and I have to start all over 
again. This is not the way to encourage young 
talent. I will go further. It is not the way to 
encourage old talent or, for that matter, mid- 
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dle-aged talent either. Taking it by and large, 
it doesn’t do talent a darn bit of good from 
start to finish. 

The result is that there are no new play- 
wrights in England and no prospect of any, 
whereas in New York you simply cannot fling 
a brick in any central thoroughfare without 
winging somebody in a soft hat and tortoise- 
shell-rimmed spectacles with a couple of crook 
plays in his pocket. It is estimated that if all 
the young playwrights in New York were 
placed end to end they would reach from Yon- 
kers to within a foot or two of the Battery. 


The Buyers 


BY: even given an adequate supply of 
managers, it is doubtful if prosperity 
would return to the English theatre without 
other American adjuncts. Chief among these 
is Ollie Fishbein of Minneapolis, with whose 
name I couple that of Isidore Grucinsky of 
Toledo. You may not have heard of these 
men, but you have certainly seen them. They 
are Buyers, and with a million more of their 
species they come flocking to New York just 
at those times of the year when the theatre 
can do with a million or so additional seat- 
purchasers. Ollie, Isidore, and the rest come 
to New York with one main idea in their heads, 
and that is to see as many shows as they can 
fit in before they have to return to the dark- 
ness whence they emerged. Money is nothing 
to them. If they charged five dollars fifty for a 
view of a pillar and the corner of the prosceni- 
um arch, what of it? They call it Expenses. 

Now, in London, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain, there are no Buyers. If there are, 
they are very different-looking fauna and have 
thus escaped my observation. The result is 
that the drama is always sagging. Just at that 
moment when your New York manager, sight- 
ing the mob approaching over the sky-line, 
puts up his prices, the London manager has to 
put up his notice. For, as with others of God’s 
humbler creatures, it is fine weather that brings 
the Buyers out, and a spell of fine weather 
is ordinarily death to the drama. On the next 
cargo-boat that leaves Manhattan, therefore, 
ship to England not only an assortment of 
managers but an adequate supply of Buyers. 
Then things will really begin to look up. 

England also needs very badly a couple of 
cities of the size of Boston and Chicago, to 
enable London to get an occasional] rest from 
its leading actors. In England an actor who 
has succeeded in establishing himself in the 
metropolis stays there for the rest of his life, 
and nothing can shift him. Here in America, 
when one is confronted with the old favourites, 
one sets one’s teeth and mutters: ‘Courage! 
It will be all right after this season for a year 
at least, for he will be going off to play in Bos- 
ton and Chicago.” In London there is no such 
relief. Year after year you know that you 
are going to see the same old faces with which 
you have shaken hands since a boy. 

We are getting on. Already we have 
thrown out three good suggestions which 
cannot fail to boost the drama in England at 
least fifty per cent. We have pointed the way 
by which playwrights may be developed and 
audiences created in the slack times of the 


year. But, even with all this, the situation 
cannot be considered perfect. Before the mil- 
lennium can be held to have arrived, something 
will have to be done about the London thea- 
tres. And the first step must be the abolition 
of the pit, that section of the house where two 
and a half dollar seats are sold for fifty cents, 

The pit is: an anachronism and must go. 
Managers cannot possibly raise the prices of 
their orchestra seats, and owing to the high 
rents they have got somehow to extract more 
money from their audiences. The only solu- 
tion is to do away with the pit. It will not be 
easy. The London public puts its ears back 
and squeals in a horrid manner when any 
move in this direction is contemplated. But 
managers must be firm. There will be riots, 
no doubt, for the first month or two after the 
change, but if they weather these all will be 
well. The absence of the pit will become a 
Tradition and will be respected as such. 

It is one of the most perplexing problems of 
London life why anybody ever goes to the pit 
of a theatre. A man, it would seem, must have 
a wonderful faith in the quality of a show to 
make him stand for two hours in a queue in the 
open street, during which period he not only 
gets a cold in the head but has to listen to a 
series of street singers, reciters, and xylophone- 
players, who, seeing that he is fixed in the queue 
and cannot get away, gather round like vul- 
tures and do their worst. Or their best. At any 
rate, it sounds like their worst. Having en- 
dured all this, he is supposed to enter the thea- 
tre in a jolly, rollicking mood, prepared to 
steep himself in enjoyment. No wonder plays 
fail in London. It is a significant thing that 
the Winter Garden Theatre—I mean the one 
in Drury Lane—started out boldly by having 
its ground floor a solid mass of orchestra-seats, 
as in New York theatres, and got away with it 
to such an extent that it is the only theatre in 
London that has never had a failure, 


The Stage-Door 


| Hyer peat of course, needs more theatres, 
and it is a mystery why they are not built. 
As everybody knows who has anything to do 
with the drama, the first requirement for a 
new theatre is an evil-smelling alley where you 
can put the stage-door. In all the big cities of 
the world managers prowl about the slums, and 
when they have found a dark cul-de-sac paved 
with old cans and bits of cabbage-stalk they 
leap ecstatically into the air and shout “My 
Gosh! What a spot for a stage-door!” No 
other city is richer than London in these ideal 
locations. If any American manager is inter- 
ested, I can lead him to a dozen alleys close to 
the Strand where the actors would be almost 
sure to be asphyxiated as they went in and out 
of the theatre. There is money in this and 
business is business, so I may as well say at 
once that a small commission will not offend. I 
only want what’s fair. 

There is also the problem of plays. Once, of 
course, that was easy; all the dramatist need 
was a heroine in danger of being divorced. 
Whereas nowadays, so lax is the modern spirit, 
all people would feel, confronted with a heroine 
in such circumstances, would be mild surprise 
that she had not been divorced ages ago. 
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Isadora Duncan —Home at Last from Moscow 


The Greatest Exponent of Greek Dancing has Recently Married Serge Yessenin, the Brilliant Russian Poet 
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A persistent Metropolitan doll is the 
Serious Opera-addict, the Perfect Parsi- 
falite, to whom the opera is a musical 
sacrament. She follows the score more 
closely than a base-ball fan, and woe 
unto the director who authorizes an un- 
orthodox cut in the original manuscript 











































Two outstanding 
figures are always 
the old Buck who 
goes to the opera 

j because it costs 
Mother and child, money and the girl 
from Oil City, are who has gone for 
doing well. Thanks ten years at some- 
toaprominent par- body else’s expense 
terre-position at the 
Metropolitan, Gla- 
dys feels sure that 
she will eventually 
land poor dear 
', Mama among the 
Long Lorgettes 











A never-absent mannequin 





is the Society Editor who 
is just now busy mis- 
identifying the two Oil 
City ladies as Mrs. Vincent 
Rhinelander and Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Mills for the 
great daily which he 
misrepresents 


Beatrice and Sidney, the 
Tompkins twins, are at the 
opera because it is part of 
the culture course pre- 
scribed by Miss Hey- 
worth’s select school 


This eminent critic is now enjoying Aida for 
the one-hundred and seventy-third time. He 
has lasted gallantly until the entombment 
scene, at which point fatigue and the bottle of 
burgundy which he had for dinner ask their 
inevitable toll of Mother Nature 
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Sketches by GUY PENE DU BOIS 


Marionettes at the Metropolitan. Opera 


A Portrait Gallery of Wooden Puppets Representing the Inevitable Types of Opera Goers in Characteristic Poses 
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Honor Bright 


oS 


Showing the Disaster Which May Result upon Confidence Honorably Unviolated 


straightforward action in a career hence- 

forth to be devoted to treachery and the 
pursuits of guile. From this day out, whoso- 
ever parketh his trust in me maketh the mis- 
take of his life. 

As a child I was the soul of honor. Nay, 
more. I was, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, honor’s very liver and lights. Without 
me, honor would have walked a disemboweled 
shade. 

I was one of those teacher-teacher-I-know and 
please-let-me-wash-the-blackboard-for-you _ chil- 
dren. My mouth watered after knowledge, 
and my tongue itched with truth. Never, 
never did I carry on whispered conversations 
behind my teacher’s back, or suck pickled limes 
in the shelter of my lifted desk-cover, or draw 
little pictures of the superintendent’s funny 
ears. Not once during all my school-days did 
I make notes on my handkerchief or the palm 
of my hand, to help me through a stiff examina- 
tion; and you might have left the Desk-Copy 
on my desk all day—though I flunked out of 
sight, I would not have availed me of the 
answers in the back thereof. At Sunday-school 
not only was I able unfailingly to repeat the 
Golden-Text of the day, but I could invariably, 
and invariably did, discuss it with reference to 
the text of the Sunday before; the Beatitudes 
and the Ten Commandments were to my 
tongue as the street and number of my house; 
and never for one impious moment did it slip 
my mind that James and John were the sons 
of Zebedee. 

I was that unpleasant, smug and righteous 
child who always lives next door to other 
people’s children, a glittering example to them, 
the burdock in their panties and the gum in 
their hair. 

You get it. You know what I mean. You 
remember me. 

Yet in spite of my many offensivenesses, I 
was in one respect a favorite of all my com- 
panions,—I was an incomparable confidante. 
No matter what you might have done, even 
though your action were one of which I must 
essentially disapprove, yet might you be sure 
beyond the shadow of anxiety that, once told, 
I would remain forever silent. And to this 
day my mind is dusty with the half-forgotten 
confidences of dimly remembered boys and 
girls, confidences long since, doubtless, brought 
to light and laid bare before the community, 
but through no agency of mine. 


[si penning of these lines is the last 


My Spotless Record 


ELL, as the twig was bent, etc., etc. 
Except that in my case the twig was 
hot bent, and the tree shot up at an uncom- 
promising right angle with the earth on which 
it fed, and would not have inclined on a bet. 
Things went from good to better. My col- 
lege days were saccharine with filial sub- 
Mission and glutinous with social zeal. I was 
treasurer of all the societies for the promotion 
of, the prevention of, and the benefit of. But 
the iniquitous indoor racing-club knew me 
not. And at the end of my junior year that 
little golden key which is the chaste reward 
of the retentive and Methodist mind, just 
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flew to my watch-chain as to a magnet and 
clung there. 

In the course of my four halcyon years at 
South , I contracted, in addition to a 
truly painful cardiac expansion towards the 





student body as a whole, three shining and 


astral friendships, which were to accompany 
me through life even to the porte cochére of 
death, and beyond, if it could possibly be man- 
aged. I refer to Frances, Babbie, and Anne. 

We told each other everything. That is to 
say, they told me everything. I, without 
either wishing to do so or feeling that I was so 
doing, kept back from them much of myself. 
The good confidante is, by the very nature of 
the thing, a bad confider. 

The summer after commencement we spent 
together, at Anne’s mother’s camp in the 
Adirondacks. You know the kind of camp— 
bare planks and six bath-rooms; rough logs and 
six servants; wasps in the sugar-bowl; wild- 
cats in the garbage-can; and motor-boats in 
which you wear your gloves and veil. 

It was there that we met the boys from the 
island, Goddard and Blaine, who were to play 
sO great a part in the lives of my three friends, 
and indirectly to be the cause of my abjuring 
honor and loyalty forever. They were both too 
attractive for words, I could see that for my- 
self with half an eye, which was precisely the 
fraction of an eye I was devoting to the male 
sex that summer. It might briefly be said of 
them that of the two Goddard had the looks 
and Blaine the money; though Goddard was 
far from being a pauper, having a sweet little 
car of his own and lots of things besides, and 
Blaine was not difficult at all to rest the eyes 
on. 


The Perfect Confidante 


ELL, at the end of a month Blaine and 
Babbie were engaged; Goddard was 
keeping Anne out in his Stutz evening after 
evening until so late it was early; and Frances 
was weeping herself to sleep every night into a 
volume of Rupert Brooke. 

As usual, we began by telling each other 
everything. But as usual I, having the least 
to tell, made the best listener. And little by 
little there crept a different note into the mono- 
logues poured hot into my ear. “Don’t for 
heaven’s sake let on to Babbie and Frances,” 
Anne would say; and Frances, “Don’t for the 
life of you mention it to Babbie;” and Babbie, 
“Now don’t you ever breathe a word of this 
to a living soul.” Blaine—for at the end of 
six weeks the pasts and presents of both young 
men had been opened like a book before me— 
Blaine would customarily bring his confessions 
to a close by remarking, “Of course I wouldn’t 
have Babbie get wind of this for the world, or 
Frances, either, for that matter.” 

Amid such a complexity of prohibitions my 
safest course seemed to me to be, by no means 
to tell anybody anything about anything. This 
course I followed so scrupulously that not once 
during the entire summer, by speech or by 
silence, by gesture or by my manner generally, 
did I convey to any one of my five confiders one 
hint of what was in the mind of any of the other 
four. 

At the beginning of September this was the 


situation at the camp, put together by me out 
of numberless private interviews with the five, 
and known to no one but myself: 

Babbie was engaged to Blaine, but she did 
not love him. She felt somehow that she had 
tricked him into proposing to her, but now that 
he had done it she was going to hold him to it, 
because he was the only man in her acquain- 
tance who had mints of money, and she was 
determined to marry money or die. (I was 
not to let a word of this pass my lips.) 

Blaine was engaged to Babbie, but he did 
not love her. He had discovered too late that 
it was Frances whom he loved, and he was 
sticking to Babbie only because he hoped he 
was a gentleman, and because the poor little 
thing loved him so. If he thought for a mo- 
ment she didn’t love him with all her heart, 
or had a ray of hope that Frances ever would 
care for him, he would break his engagement 
at once, but he was afraid there was no chance 
either way. Blaine did not have mints of 
money, his father having shamefully squan-~ 
dered every penny of his mother’s fortune, a 
fact not generally known, and which must at 
any cost be kept covered, for his mother’s sake, 
until he, Blaine, should have had time to 
make good. (He “ould depend upon me, he 
knew, to be as si. t as the grave about the 
whole rotten busihess.) 

Frances was crying heY eyes out in a hopeless 
passion for Blaine, whom ‘she loved not for his 
money but for himself. If she had the slightest 
suspicion that he and Babbie were not com- 
pletely wrapped up in each other and perfectly 
happy together, she woulctake a rose between 
her teeth and come skat.. *:into the picnic on 
one wheel. But alas, it wa.: only too evident 
that Blaine worshipped the ground Babbie 
walked on, and that Babbie would die for 
Blaine without a moment’s hesitation, in short, 
that they were absolutely made for each other. 
So that was that. And there was nothing to do 
but smile and keep out of the way. (Naturally, 
all this was told me in the strictest confidence.) 

As for Anne, she was so mad about Goddard 
that every other man in the world looked like 
her grandmother to her. But Goddard was 
spoiled; women were always making fools of 
themselves over him; and she knew that her 
only chance of keeping him interested in her 
at all was to pretend that she didn’t care a 
snap about him. (She relied on me to keep her 
secret.) 

As for Goddard, he adored Anne, and 
didn’t give a hang who knew it. 


Broken Lives 


N the twentieth of September Goddard 

came to me and announced, having first 
exacted from me a promise of adamantine 
silence, that he was leaving for New York on 
the midnight train. It was on account of 
Anne. He adored her, she was the only woman 
he had ever loved, if he thought she cared for 
him the least little bit he would be the happiest 
man in the world, but she didn’t, she hated the 
sight of him, she treated him like the dirt: 
under her feet, and he couldn’t stick it any 
longer. So he was departing for New York 

(Continued on page 96) 
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A New Dramatic Form 
A Discussion of a Novel Type of Ballet Which Partakes Also of the Character 


TEPHANE Mallarmé gave much thought 
to the theatre, which chiefly presented it- 
self to his mind in the form of the ballet. 

One might infer from this, rather too hur- 
riedly, that here again he was guiding the 
future and forestalling our discoveries. 

Now what we at present call “Ballet” is a 
type: vast and ill-defined, because the only 
productions in which we can visualize it are 
labeled either “Ballet Russe” or “Ballet 
Suedois.” Already Serge de Diaghilev, the 
Barnum of so many sacred monsters—chief 
among which are the bird-boy, Nijinsky, and 
Stravinsky, the greatest musician of the cen- 
tury—is endeavoring <o free himself from the 
label pinned onto him by success. He longs 
to extend his programme, and to substitute for 
the “Ballet Russe” a sort of “Plastic Hall” 
where the young creators could at last find a 
fitting frame. 

Mallarmé’s was a vaporous dream—ballet- 
girls in tulle skirts, each having the réle of a 
symbol or number and forming with the music 
the same kind of secret marriage as do ink and 
white spaces on a printed page. This was well 
enough, but Mallarmé dreamt and planned by 
his fireside, smoking his pipe. He did not 
realize that the materialization of a dream 
necessitates much transformation of it, and 
that the only way not to lose it all is to see in 
the very difficulty a source of riches, instead 
of losing courage and returning to one’s fire- 
side. For in truth, when a poet like Mallarmé 
says “dancer,” it is not the ordinary dancer he 
sees. When he says “ballet-skirt,”” he evokes 
some magic fluttering garment—and so with 
everything. Once on the stage, in conflict with 
the orchestral conductor, the director, the 
manager, the performers, the electricians, the 
scene-shifters—what will be left of this dream 
if it differ from the commonplace dream of 
others and demand such subtle muances as the 
theatre, ever crude, cannot give? 


Working in the Theatre 


ie my mind, it is impossible to create for 
the theatre without knowing it com- 
pletely, without actually working on the stage, 
without running a thousand times from the 
wings to the auditorium and back again. Those 
authors who write at home and leave the pro- 
duction of their work to a stranger who in his 
turn gets three more men, unknown to each 
other, to do the scenery, the costumes and the 
score, those authors little by little, remove from 
the theatre its true meaning. For there is in 
the theatre an element of immediacy, of in- 
genuity, almost of magic, which demands that 
we work at white heat and that we know how 
to transform accidents into “effects,” making 
capital of the obstacles which continually arise. 

As far as I am concerned, I can say that I 
live in any theatre where one of my works is 
to be produced. 

During the month which preceded the ap- 
pearance of the Mariés de la Tour Eiffel my 
life was divided between the studio under the 
roof, where we worked out first the movements 
of the performers, and secondly the synchroni- 
zation of even the slightest gesture of the 


of the Comedy and of the Revue 
By JEAN COCTEAU 


Swedish troupe with the French words which 
they could not understand (true clock-maker’s 
work!)—a room on the fourth floor where 
Jean V. Hugo himself worked day and night, 
painting the masks, the costumes and the 
properties—a suburban studio where these 
masks and costumes were moulded on clay 
figures which we had previously modeled—the 
pit of the orchestra, where pauses, “numbers” 
and choruses had to be regulated—and the 
body of the house where it was necessary to 
ascertain whether the voice and the actors 
carried in the same degree, and could be heard 
and seen from every point. I could cover pages 
and yet give you but a faint idea of the fatigue 
and the tenseness of mind which managers and 
their assistants, little used to zeal, regularly 
confound with the feverishness of a novice. 


The Attitude of the Audience 


laps day of the performance everything 
goes wrong, and the tenth night perhaps, 
when it would seem that the supervision might 
be relaxed, the mechanism gets out of order 
again. Such are those tours de force, which 
critics and audiences take for improvisations, 
for “blagues d’atelier.” If they could under- 
stand what these productions, to which they 
give such half-hearted attention, really con- 
tain of life-blood, of struggle, of mystery, they 
would indeed be surprised. They forget, too, 
the cost of the materials. They seem to sup- 
pose naively that the actors, attired in any- 
thing they can find in the wings, go through 
some haphazard motions while the orchestra 
plays at random, and that the words change 
every night. 

To give you an idea of the attention which 
the fashionable audience gives to modern en- 
tertainment, I will cite the case of a lady who 
complained that Les Mariés failed to carry 
across the footlights. As the usual criticism 
was that it carried too emphatically on account 
of the masks and the megapkones, I asked for 
her reasons. ‘‘You see,” she answered, “I 
admire so much the ceiling by Maurice Denis 
which adorns this theatre, that I always take 
the topmost seats, so I am unable to see or 
hear clearly what is done on the stage.” 

The fashion nowadays in the theatre could 
be summarized thus: Crowds in the seats, 
emptiness on the stage. The more hollow a 
play is, the more does the public run to it. 
It seems as if the emptiness drew it, pumped it, 
gave it vertigo. It leans over it with delight, 
closes its eyes and lets itself fall. Let us 
hasten to say that enterprises like those of 
Lugné-Poé or Jacques Copeau resist and 
make their own tradition. A kind of shame 
leads the smart public to bore itself/—perhaps 
as a purification—one night in fifteen. This 
feeling means life to those undertakings which 
could not exist on the subscription tickets of 
students and school-children. I come now to 
the heart of my subject. The public likes 
labels. Even at “L’CEuvre”’ or at the “ Vieux- 
Colombier” it knows where it is going, it is 
proving its intelligence. Its applause is largely 
for itself. In short, it buys with the ticket a 
diploma of superiority. 


Still, even there, the average theatre-goer 
beholds something which bears a likeness—q 
poor likeness, as he thinks—to his favourite 
plays; and this ‘‘poor likeness” increases his 
pride with the additional pride of doing a good 
deed, like visiting, for instance, a working 
man’s family on the top floor of a crazy tene- 
ment, with the eyes of the world upon him. 
If he goes to see a ballet, even if that ballet 
be Russian and unlike the ballet of Faust, 
he can yet classify his pleasure or his dis- 
pleasure. But how the devil will he pizeon- 
hole a work in which music, pantomime, words, 
painting, sculpture, life and fantasy are com- 
mixed and weary his attention—that attention 
so difficult to fix even on a single one of these 
branches? What is such a work doing in a 
programme of dances? How did Pavlowa’s 
Swan hatch out such a duck’s egg? He be- 
comes indignant, he stamps, he boos. . . he 
is perfectly right. 

He is right in one way. The misunderstand- 
ing comes from the fact which I mentioned a 
while ago. The frame destined to receive the 
new genre, the new type of creation, does not 
yet exist, for the good reason that the type 
itself does not yet fully exist but is being gradu- 
ally blocked in, owing much to the example of 
the Greek tragedies, the pageants of the 
eighteenth century, the circus, the music-hall, 
the movies and the boxing-ring. Do not think 
that Moliére’s audiences received without dis- 
approval the admirable Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
This play interspersed with dancing and clown- 
ing seemed to them far too flippant. 

“The vicomte left indignantly during the 
second act” relates Boileau, and for himself 
he says: “Dans Je sac ridicule ot Scapin 
s’enveloppe, Je ne reconnais plus |’auteur du 
Misanthrope.” Now, according to us, Moliére 
shows himself far more of a poet, far stronger, 
in works like Les Fourberies de Scapin, Mon- 
sieur de Pourceaugnac or Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme than in Le Misanthrope or L’ Avare. 


The New Type Defined 


How can our new type be defined? 

I called my Parade, “a realistic ballet,” 
trusting to the audience for comprehension. 
(How often one wonders whether politeness 
towards the public consists in underlining 
every meaning or in pretending to believe that 
it grasps things more quickly than we!) The 
term realistic in juxtaposition to the word 
ballet and applied to a work seemingly s0 
lacking in realism implied the sense of 2 
superior reality—what Guillaume Apollinaire 
later named “‘Surréalisme.” The realism con- 
sists in taking gestures from reality and then 
by making them unrecognizable to transform 
them into a dance. 

So the gesture of the dancer on an antique 
bas-relief comes from some familiar custom of 
which we cannot guess the meaning. To 
attempt to copy that attitude, to deform It 
little by little, is simply to copy art instead 
of being inspired by nature. This is a great 
weakness, but it is, alas, what most dancers 
insist upon doing. In the same way, 

(Continued on page 98) 
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I 
Orientale 


my love 
thy hair is one kingdom 

the king whereof is darkness 
thy forehead is a flight of flowers 


thy head is a quiet forest 
filled with sleeping birds 
thy breasts are swarms of white bees 
upon the bough of thy body 
thy body to me is April 
in whose armpits is the approach of spring 


thy thighs are white horses yoked to a chariot 
of kings 

they are the striking of a good minstrel 

between them is always a pleasant song 


my love 

thy head is a casket 
of the cool jewel of thy mind 

the hair of thy head is one warrior 
innocent of defeat 

thy hair upon thy shoulders is an army 
with victory and with trumpets 


thy legs are the trees of dreaming 
whose fruit is the very eatage of forgetfulness 


thy lips are satraps in scarlet 
in whose kiss is the combining of kings 
thy wrists 
are holy 
which are the keepers of the keys of thy blood 
thy feet upon thy ankles are flowers in vases 
of silver 


in thy beauty is the dilemma of flutes 


thy eyes are the betrayal 
of bells comprehended through incense 


II 


LIKE 

to think that on 
the flower you gave me when we 
loved 


the far- 
departed mouth sweetly-saluted 
lingers. 
if one marvel 


seeing the hunger of my 
lips for a dead thing, 

i shall instruct 

him silently with becoming 


steps to seek 

your face and i 

entreat, by certain foolish perfect 
hours 


dead too, 
if that he come receive 
him as your lover sumptuously 
being 
kind 

because i trust him to 

your grace, and for 
in his own land 


he is called death. 





ee 





ME E. E. Cummings, the author of that 
brilliant novel of the war, The Enormous 
Room, is also a poet of unusual abilities. “The 
unconventionality of his technique, punctuation 
and some of his figures should not prevent even 
the reader accustomed to the older tradition in 
English poetry from appreciating the sensitive 
feeling for rhythm and for the value of words. 
His lyrics have a charming evanescent quality— 
the phrases seem to melt on the mind. In spite 
of his spontaneity, however, Mr. Cummings has 
a touch of pedantry which impels him to omit 
punctuation, split infinitives and insist upon 
spelling the pronoun I with a small letter. He 
does this last in obedience to a theory that only 
words which are to be emphasized should begin 
with capitals. In printing these poems, we have 
followed his usage. 











Ill 


WILL wade out 
till my thighs are steeped in burning flowers 
I will take the sun in my mouth 


and leap into the ripe air 
live 
with closed eyes 
to dash against darkness 


in the sleeping curves of my body 
Shall enter fingers of smooth mastery 
with chasteness of sea-girls 
Will i complete the mystery 


of my flesh 
I will rise 
After a thousand years 
lipping 
flowers 


And set my teeth in the silver of the moon 


IV 


OOD-BYE, Betty, don’t remember me 
pencil your eyes dear and have a good time 

with the tall tight boys at Tabari’ 
s, keep your teeth snowy, stick to beer and lime, 
wear dark, and where your meeting breasts are round 
have roses darling, it’s all i ask of you— 
but that when light fails and this sweet profound 
Paris moves with lovers, two and two 
bound for themselves, when passionately dusk 
brings softly down the perfume of the world 
(and just as smaller stars begin to husk 
heaven) you, you exactly paled and curled 


with mystic lips take twilight where i know: 
proving to Death that Love is so and so. 


v 


ADIES and gentlemen this little girl 
with the good teeth and small important breasts 

(is it the Frolic or the Century whirl? 
one’s memory indignantly protests) 
this little dancer with the tightened eyes 
crisp ogling shoulders and the ripe quite too 
large lips always clenched faintly, wishes you 
with all her fragile might to not surmise 


she dreamed one afternoon 
. . . or maybe read? 


of a time when the beautiful most of her 
(this here and This, do you get me?) 

will maybe dance and maybe sing and be 
abslatively posolutely dead, 

like Coney Island in winter 


Poems—by k. E. Cummings 


A Group of Unconventional Modern Lyrics Upon Familiar and Eternal Subjects 


VI 


Amores 
F i believe 
in death be sure 
of this 
it is 
because you have loved me, 
moon and sunset 
stars and flowers 
gold crescendo and silver muting 


of seatides 


i trusted not, 
one night 


when in my fingers 


drooped your shining body 
when my heart 

sang between your perfect 
breasts 


darkness and beauty of stars 
was on my mouth petals danced 
against my eyes 

and down 

the singing reaches of 


my soul 
spoke 


the green- 


greeting pale- 
departing irrevocable 
sea 

i knew thee death. 


and when 
i have offered up“each fragrant 
night, when all my days 
shall have become a certain 


face become 
white 
perfume 
only, 


from the ashes 
then 
thou wilt rise and thou 
wilt come to her and brush 


the mischief from her eyes and fold 
her 

mouth the new 

flower with 


thy unimaginable 
wings, where dwells the breath 
of all persisting stars 


VII 
RUELLY, love 
walk the autumn long; 
the last flower in whose hair, 
thy lips are cold with songs 


for which is 

first to wither, to pass? 
shallowness of sunlight 
falls and, cruelly, 
across the grass 

Comes the 

moon 


(Continued on page 116) 




















Westward ? 


VANITY FAIR 


Whoa! 


In Which a Few Words of Warning Are Tendered to Prospective Guests of Honor 


trip, undertaken as the guest of several 

important organizations, among others a 
transcontinental railway system, a national 
park, the management of a flock of mountains 
and boards-of-trade innumerable. It was my 
first intensive experience at being a Guest of 
Honor. 

Believe me, it has been thrilling, illuminat- 
ing and in some ways, trying. If I speak of it 
behind the veil of anonymity it is not to 
escape the charge of appearing to criticise my 
recent hosts but rather from a sense of personal 
shame. For I feel that, as a Guest of Honor, 
I was a dud. I was badly prepared, too young, 
too innocent and inexperienced to go up against 
the tests which being a Guest of Honor for 
three weeks implies. 

Going West is in itself a large undertaking. 
To do this as a Guest of Honor is overwhelm- 
ing. Every man at some time or other is 
called upon to rise at a banquet, to hear the 
toast-master say “we have with us tonight” 
and to endeavor, amid the plaudits of the 
crowd, to voice fitting sentiments with well- 
balanced wit and oratory. 

But to hear these glowing words of intro- 
duction every evening for three weeks, to be 
frequently confronted with avid interviewers 
athirst for a pointed phrase, to be called upon 
for appropriate remarks not only after dinner 
and lunch, but after breakfast !—there is a test 
which calls for long and rigorous preparation. 


The Strain of Affability 


REALIZE that there must be many others 

who will be called upon to face the dangers 
and delights of such an experience as mine. 
To them particularly let me uttera few words of 
warning, that they may so acquit themselves 
as to bring about that cordial feeling between 
the widely separated coasts of our continent 
which is so earnestly to be desired. 

The first thing to be considered is physical 
condition. -The average Easterner under the 
age of fifty prides himself that he is fit. His 
golf, his occasional game of tennis, his walk 
to-and-from the subway, these, he fancies, 
are sufficient to harden him against the trials 
of travel which he thinks of in terms of Pull- 
man cars, comfortable chairs, long days of 
looking at scenery—with an occasional sight- 
seeing trip in a motor-car. 

But this is not the lot of the Guest of Honor. 
The railroad has a hand in his entertainment. 
Just as he is getting cozily settled in his com- 
partment, before the train pulls out of the 
Grand Central Station, an affable gentleman 
introduces himself. 

“T am Mr. Wiggins” he says, “passenger 
agent for this division. I go with you as far 
as Chicago. Mr. Humphreys will go with you 
to Salt Lake. Everything all hunky-dory? 
Have a cigar? Seen the papers? What’s your 
route?” 

You recount your itinerary as nearly as 
you can remember it. Mr. Wiggins delivers a 
short travel talk and departs to enlighten 
other members of the party. At intervals he 
stops at your side and perches on the arm of 
your chair while you place a recording finger 
between the leaves of your book. 


I HAVE just returned from my first Western 


By AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR 


“Don’t stop reading,” he says. ‘Thought 
you’ll be interested in knowing that we were 
just coming in sight of Lake Erie. Here we are 
on the map—right on time, too. Here’s a 
little booklet on some of the towns we pass 
through—we’re doing a lot to develop this 
part of the state. Have a cigar? See you later. 
Dinner in twenty minutes.” 

You are watched and guarded. ‘Every mo- 
ment is taken care of. The restful relaxation 
which you anticipated is smothered by kind- 
ness. 


From Host to Host 


| ee Chicago you are passed on to Mr. Hum- 
phreys. Mr. Wiggins vanishes. It is very 
disturbing, this change of guides. You have 
just reached the point of calling Mr. Wiggins 
“Bill” and you find yourself being managed 
by a total stranger. A new mental effort is 
necessary. Hosts forget, I think, that they 
themselves are fresh while the Guests of 
Honor, successively entertained along the 
route, become a bit jaded. They can’t look at 
a bit of scenery with the fine frenzy which 
was theirs at the outset. 

Even meeting a new host is something of a 
strain. I kept feeling that I was a dull, unin- 
spiring dub, when an enthusiastic gentleman 
in Omaha said “Look, there is our new bank 
building!” My impulse was te reply “ Blaah.” 
This was my fault. I had over-estimated my 
physical and mental strength. I was cracking 
under the strain of hospitality. 

More important, perhaps, is the necessity 
of physical fitness in relation to some of the 
things you will be called upon to do. For in- 
stance, somewhere, sometime, during your 
Western trip someone is sure to ask you to 
get on a horse. You may plan to avoid it; 
you may scent out all possibilities of eques- 
trian adventure and carefully steer clear of 
them, but lo! when you least expect it a 
horse will be led up to you and you will be 
expected to ride it. I don’t suppose there lives 
a man who hasn’t said stoutly “O, I used to 
ride a lot!—love it—haven’t been on a horse 
in years.” 

This is ample for a western host. The horse 
appears and you mount him with a sickly 
smile of assumed gaiety. Your guide leads the 
column of riders over a terrific trail. “Pray 
God he doesn’t go faster than a walk!” you say. 
At the first level place the leader breaks into 
acanter. Your horse, well-trained beast that he 
is, curse him! follows suit. You have no con- 
trol whatever over his actions; you are merely 
a precarious passenger, clutching the pommel, 
your head wagging violently. Where the trail 
goes down over incredible boulders you close 
your eyes and wait for death. And when you 
finally return to the place where the beast was 
first wished-on-you, you clamber down stiffly, 
murmuring “Gigireat, wasn’t it?” and waddle 
off to the nearest chair, walking with a very 
wide tread. 

In addition to horse-back riding you will 
be called upon to climb glaciers and moun- 
tains. If you are a Guest of Honor you will be 
dogged by a camera-man who will insist on 
your posing in the most dangerous places. In 
addition. to the physical strain of climbing 


there is the mental side. During my recent 
trip I was led onto a knife-edge of ice on either 
side of which yawned a crevasse one hundred 


‘feet deep. I had been assured that if I slid 


off I would come out at the foot of the glacier, 
perfectly preserved, in six hundred years. 
And then the camera-man yelled “Now, look 
pleasant! A little smile please.” 

I wish you could see the picture that came 
out in the paper! My face wore the most hor- 
rible smirk in the world; back of it you can 
see the terror in my soul. Friends whom I made 
on the trip, keep sending me copies and I 
destroy them as fast as they arrive. 

Prospective Guests of Honor should remem- 
ber that they will be constantly entertained at 
all sorts of social functions and it is essential 
to have a number of speeches ready for de- 
livery at a moment’s notice. A desirable part 
of one’s equipment should be not less than 
five ten-minute addresses complimentary to 
the following natural objects: a mountain, a 
prairie, a lake, a harbor and a forest. These 
may be used at proper intervals. It is ridiculous 
to start west without them. A good all-round 
talk about a city is also useful, the name to be 
filled in as needed, the body of the speech to 
deal with sterling citizens, civic-pride, hand- 
some homes, the new Elks building and so on; 
but for general use the nature-speeches are a 
ten-strike. Nature is talked of much more in 
the West than it is in the East, probably be- 
cause there is so much more of it, and like 
the mountains and prairies the sweep of lan- 
guage is wider, the phraseology is wilder and 
more grandiose. 

My first oratorical efforts as a Guest of 
Honor were hopeless failures because I at- 
tempted the quiet, Eastern academic type of 
address. I spoke briefly and dryly and sat 
down and the audience looked at me and said 
“who is this poor fish?’”’ Then an experienced 
Western orator sprang to his feet and told us 
what he hoped to show us. Having mentioned 
every known form of geographical wonder he 
reached his peroration. 


The Proper Touch in Oratory 


- then you shall see our western 
women!— our glorious Mothers and 
Daughters, unfettered spirits of the haciendas, 
America’s rampart, flooding the world! Bright 
flowers of the prairie whose own mothers, 
winding their long way down the old Oregon 
trail, rocked their cradles under the nodding 
sierras and sang their rubaiyats where roll 
the far-flung tepees.” 

The room was in an uproar. Every one 
stood up and cheered and I vowed then and 
there that I should work some of this frenzied 
oratory into my own speeches. This I have 


done with no little success. It is merely 4 


verbal trick; it doesn’t mean anything, but 
somehow it seems to go with the wild, twisted 
scenery, the grotesque rock-forms and _ the 
boiling geysers. When Nature is spouting 
hot water it seems perfectly appropriate for 
man to spout hot air. 

The aptitude is particularly useful when 
being interviewed, which one constantly is, at 
most inopportune moments. Reporters have 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Ethei and Harold were as light as their bank- 

accounts when, out of a clear sky, Uncle 

Bodger passed on and left them a tidy two- 
hundred thousand 




















Their only exercise was 
walking to the car, the 
springs of which should 
have told them that they 
were in a fair way to put the 
ton in tonneau 





In the meantime Our Hero invested 

his entire legacy in fancy oil-stocks. 

The market has just gone up and all 
is merry and bright 


Bad news from the front! Oil 
stocks have taken a tumble 

and so have Ethel 
and Harold. But 
let us be of good 
heart. Every 
cloud has a silver 
lining 





UNCLE BODGER 
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Between rides they went 
in for long distance 
sitting contests. Mean- 
while their waist-lines 
faded and their chins 


accumulated 
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The scales now register 
their highest limit, but all 
in vain. None are so blind 
as those who refuse to see 


Reduced to starvation the courage- 
ous couple face a long winter with 
one meal a day at the Automat 


The Weight of Wealth 


A Drama of Ducats and Avoirdupois 


By FISH 





They immediately bought a Rolls- 
Royce in which they rolled and 
roystered about the great city 








The scales should 
have warned them, 
but, blinded by their 
new glory, they failed 
to read the lesson of 
the tell-tale dial 
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If Harold had read the most 
rudimentary book on hy- 
gienic diet, he would realize 
that champagne and alli- 
gator pears contain prac- 

tically no calories at all 





















Three meals a day are insufficient for 
the money-mad young couple. They 
have reached the fatal stage of being 
known to every head waiter in town 


Under the stern 
training of neces- 
sity beauty is re- 
born. Once more 
their figures be- 
come as slim as 
their purse and 
they live sensibly 
and much more 
comfortably, ever 
afterward 
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Ina Claire: In “The Awful Truth” 
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CHARLOTTE ANDER 


It was Fraulein Ander who created, in the 
German production of Johannes Kreisler, the 
trying role of Donna Anna, one of the three 
women whom the hero is supposed to have 
loved. She also played the other two roles— 
Julia and Euphemia, a feat that has been 
duplicated in New York by Lotus Robb 





JOHANNES RIEMANN 


The German romantic ac- 
tor who assumed the title 
role in the Berlin produc- 
tion. The hero of the play 
is supposed to be Hoff- 
mann, of the famous Tales 
of Hoffman, and, in it he 
suffers the lover’s vicissi- 
tudes familiar to those 
who know Offenbach’s 
opera. In the drama, 
Kreisler is a concert master 


INSPIRATION FROM THE CINEMA 


The entire production of Johannes Kreisler 
is but an attempt to reproduce in dramatic 
form the almost kaleidescopic nature of the 
Movies. One scene melts into another and one 
character replaces another with a swiftness 
almost as great as that of the cinema. All 
Parts of the stage and even the regions 
above the stage are used 





BEN AMI, starring in ‘‘Johannes Kreisler”’ 


Mr. Ben Ami, one of the most forceful, impas- 
sioned and moving actors of our day, has been 
entrusted with the leading role in the Selwyn’s 
production of ‘‘ Johannes Kreisler,”” the American 
adaptation of a drama which for nearly a year 
has been astounding German audiences at the 
Koniggratzer Theatre in Berlin. The German 
title of the piece was “‘Die Wunderlichen Ge- 
schichten des Kapellmeisters Kreisler”’ 








GOLOBERG 


LOTUS ROEB 


Miss Robb is playing the most difficult triple 
role—(Julia, Euphemia and Donna Anna) 
which was created in Berlin by the redoubt- 
able Charlotte Ander. In this triple role 
Miss Robb is asked to interpret the three love 
affairs of Johannes Kreisler, as originally 
conceived by Hoffmann, and to keep changing 
her appearance with baffling rapidity 















SVEND GADE 


Mr. Gade is a Scandi- 
navian and really the in- 
ventor of a new theatrical 
technique. As a result of 
his inventions, the scenery 
for a stage production can 
be changed in surprisingly 
little time and with the 
modicum of effort. In this 
particular drama, for in- 
stance, there are no less 
than forty changes of 
scenic setting 


A SET BY SVEND GADE 
The original designs by Mr. Gade for Johannes 
Kreisler have not been carried out to the 
letter in the American production of the play, 
but have served in every case as the basis on 
which the New York scenic directors have 
built up their scenic effects. The settings are, 
for the most part, romantic and mysterious 


Johannes Kreisler, a New Type of Stage Production 


In Which the Swift Changing Motion Picture Formula Has at Last Been Successfully Adapted to the Spoken Stage 
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THE SWIMMERS 


This is the title given by 
Shannon to his recent group 
of lithographs, two of which 
are shown here. They are 
concerned with human shapes 
and the sea. They show real 
teeling for movement, the leap 
and flash of human limbs 
through a fluid mobility of 
waves. Their composition is 
splendid and the black and 
white is at once powerful in 
plan and delicate in detail 


SHANNON'S SELF-PORTRAIT 
IN LITHOGRAPH 


VANITY FAIR 





COLNAGHI 


WITH THE TIDE 


There is romance in these marine 
studies, a revelation of the 
strength and beauty of the ele- 
ments. We should like to see 
Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Travailleurs de la 
Mer” illustrated by Shannon. A 
human element of idyllic feeling is 
not absent and we seem to behold 
Paola and Francesca. whirled 
about, not by wind, but by waves 


New Lithographs by Charles Shannon 


The English Artist Makes Some Studies of Swimming Figures 


HE imaginative charm of Charles Shannon’s work and the finesse of his drawing make 

him a distinctive personality in modern British art. He is a Royal Academician and Vice- 
President of the International Society of Painters, Sculptors and Gravers. Besides producing 4 
number of fine canvases, he has expressed his poetic temperament and vivid appreciation of the 
human form in monotypes, etchings, lithographs and drawings. The two last mediums best 
demonstrate his talent, which is primarily concerned with line—the swift, graceful and essential 
notation of the world about him. His red chalk and pencil drawings often show the influence 
of Watteau and other XVIIIth Century French masters. Shannon does not imitate these 
artists, but his spirit resembles theirs in its love of elegance, of subtle and vivacious expres 
sion. Like Watteau, he delights in the elusively fantastic, as, for example, in his sketches 
of powdered marquises and masked comedians placed among colored and enchanting parterres. 
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Mr. Dooley, Meet Mr. Lardner 


A Discussion of the Possibilities as a Satirist of the Author of «You Know Me, Al’ 


an open letter to Dear Ring Lardner 
bidding him, while there is yet time, be- 
think himself of higher things. I have never 
written a letter to Mr. Lardner in my life and 
am not likely to begin with a public one; nor 
do I desire Mr. Lardner to do anything except 
entertain me as his humor takes him; and the 
effrontery of asking him to be a Mr. Dooley 
would be too great an ingratitude for the great 
pleasure both of these humorists have given 
me. The introduction in the title of this article 
serves only to place in effective juxtaposition 
the name of our greatest retired satirist and 
that of our greatest active one. That Mr. 
Lardner has much to learn from Mr. Dooley 
is clear enough. The significance of this is that 
he is probably the only man with the capacity 
of learning the lesson of the master; and hap- 
pily he can learn it without ceasing for a 
moment to do his stuff. I do not wish to force 
upon either the ordeal of being worried about. 
There may have been a time when Mr. 
Lardner gave cause for worry. Perhaps when 
You Know Me, Al had gone as far as it needed 
to go, one might have feared that Mr. Lardner 
had discovered his medium, the American 
Language, and did not know what to do with 
it. If his humor was going to depend for ever 
on “1-sided” and “4-taste” and “handsome” 
spelled with a printer’s index, it might cease 
to be funny. But that was a long time ago 
and Mr. Lardner has answered the question 
of his future by becoming a first-rate satirist, 
continuing the tradition of Mark Twain and 
Mr. Dooley. In fact he was always a satirist, 
and the satire was disguised, not cunningly, 
because he was probably unconscious of it, 
but effectively. 


| SHOULD like to say at once that thisis not 


The Beginning of the Busher 


en dates may confound my argument, 
so I will omit them; substantially Mr. 
Lardner began writing the letters of a busher 
just when the more serious magazines were 
promoting the intellectual idea of “inside base- 
ball!” Those were the days—and they must 
have been funny we feel circa 1922 when they 
bought and sold world’s series and the fishing 
letters and all the rest of it are in our memories, 
carefully tucked away because baseball is safe 


_ inthe hands of a dictator—those were the days 


when the manager of a baseball team was 
regarded as a combination of captain of finance 
(as later events indicated some of them were), 


_ aFreud, and an unborn Einstein. A fine body 
of college graduates were the players; and a 


clean sport-loving body of men the enthu- 
siasts. Into this pretentious parade Mr. 
Lardner injected the busher—and baseball has 
never recovered. I do not wonder that Mr. 
Broun, despairing of making his accounts of 
the recent world’s series otherwise exciting, 
publicly prayed to God to change places with 
him for duration. Nothing short of divine 
power could save them. 

Mr. Lardner as a case brings up a num- 
ber of very interesting questions: among 
them the good fortune of America in being a 
country subject to satire rather than to irony, 
and its equal good fortune in having satirists; 


By GILBERT SELDES 


there is also the exceedingly interesting matter 
of the tongues in which satire flourishes here, 
and why a country like England, for example, 
could not so casually produce a satirist in 
argot like Mr. Dooley. But passing these for 
a moment, let us return to baseball and see 
what Mr. Lardner, without the hysterical 
invocations to the Deity, produced. He was 
sent to cover the games and announced that 
having bet on the Yankees he would provide 
a fur coat for Mrs. Lardner when the series 
was over. After the first game he wrote: 

“Well I did not mean to give no such kind 
of a impression . . . because in the first place 
I am not a sucker enough to invest hundreds 


and hundreds of dollars in a garment which — 


the chances are that the Mrs. will not wear 
it more than a couple times all Winter, as the 
way it looks now we are libel to have the most 
openest Winter in history, and if women folks 
should walk along the st. in expensive fur 
coats in the kind of weather which it looks 
like we are going to have why they would 
only be laughed at and any way I believe a 
couple can have a whole lot better time in 
Winter staying home and reading a good book 
or maybe have a few friends in to play 
bridge.” 

And further a friend has told him “that a 
man is a sucker to invest thousands and 
thousands of dollars in expensive furs like 
Erminie, muleskin, squirrel skin and Kerensky 
when for a hundred dollars and not even that 
much, why a man can buy an owl skin or 
horse skin or weasel skin garment that looks 
like big dough and practically prostrates 
people with the heat when they wear it... . 
I will see that my Mrs. is dressed in as warm 
a style as she has been accustomed to but 
neither her or I is the k’nd that likes to make 
a big show and go up and down Fifth ave. 
sweltering in a $700 hog skin garment in order 
so as people will turn around and gap at us. 
Live and let live is my slocum.” 

It does not spoil the fun of these things at 
all to realize that they are exactly what Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis has sold his soul to achieve— 
and hasn’t. The fur episode was continued a 
few days after the famous called game when 
the proceeds were given to charity; three 
kittens out at Mr. Lardner’s “heavily mort- 
gaged home in Great Neck”. . . “is practi- 
cally doomed you might say and all because 
to-day’s game at the Polo Grounds was not 
called on acct of darkness long before it 
started though they was no time during the 
afternoon when the Yankees could see:” 

“Nowhere on Long Island is a more loveable 
trio of grimalkins, and how it pierces my old 
heart to think that some day next week these 
3 little fellows must be shot down like a dog 
so as their fur can be fashioned into a warm 
Winter coat for she who their antics has so 
often caused to screech with laughter.” 

It does not detract from the madness of 
this notion to realize that Mr. Lardner has 
expressed it in a perfect parody of a whole 
style of writing—the Black-Beauty-Beautiful- 
Joe style doing, as he may be horrified to 
discover, exactly what Mr. James Joyce is 
perpetually doing in Ulysses. 


Indeed I feel that there must be hidden 
parody in the earlier writings of Mr. Lardner, 
too, because he is so clean in handling it now. 
Satire in detail he had—there is a dictionary 
of it in his one word “he-]].” Elsewhere, in a 
series later than You Know Me, Al he has 
described a_ half-fatuous, half-hardheaded 
roughneck dragging his silly and scheming 
wife and sister-in-law through the hotels and 
apartments of the backwash of society, and 
the story grew more and more sardonic, more 
and more entertaining; little of the aimless, 
sickly, trivial life of the merely prosperous 
escaped him. Unlike Mr. Dooley, his chief 
concerns were private ones; it is only recently 
that he has touched upon public affairs. For 
a long time his only “universal” was baseball— 
a form of entertainment which now bores 
him exceedingly. He is also bored, I gather 
from an interview in the New York Globe, 
with the sort of fiction he has been writing, 
and amuses himself with writing plays. But 
as a satirist he is turning slowly towards 
matters of pith, and the question of his ulti- 
mate rank depends on this: Can he, as he 
broadens out, retain the swift, destructive, 
and tremendously funny turn of phrase, the 
hard and resistant mind, the gaiety of spirit 
which have made him a humorist? Can he, in 
short, learn from Mr. Dooley and remain 
Mr. Lardner. For many reasons I think he can. 


Mr. Dooley’s High Art 


R. Dooley was a satirist of the highest 

order. I have not his psychoanalytic 
chart beside me, so I cannot say whether he 
feared to attack the American people directly 
and therefore wrote in dialect or (as I believe) 
got so much pleasure out of his humor that 
he preferred to be entertaining. 

That is what I refer to as the good fortune 
of America. Read the criticism of American 
politics and warfare as developed in the satire 
of Mr. Dooley and compare them with the 
criticism of French politics and warfare as 
developed in the irony of Anatole France; 
be careful not to compare the qualities of the 
two and think only that each is adequate to the 
subject—for more than Mr. Dooley would be 
unmanly for the one, and less than Anatole 
France would be cowardice for the other. 

Satire is like parody in admitting the integri- 
ty of the subject; it is a pruning knife applied 
for the good of the tree; and irony is a dagger 
with corrosive poison at the tip. The Ameri- 
can, being a satirist, deals with the extrava- 
gances and frailties of American life, knowing 
that life itself is all right; in a highly organized 
society the Frenchman turns to irony because 
for him French life is the highest expression of 
life, is life itself. 

The danger is, of course, that our satirists 
remain superficial. When the thing is done 
roughly, without much humor, with no rich 
sense of the vastness and variety of the comic 
carnival, that is so; we have the eternal “wise 
crack,” and the wise crack is no more enter- - 
taining in misspelled English than it is in 
capital letters, no more in pidgin than in 
Yiddish. I do not mean that George Ade and 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Worrying at the Bridge Table 


Showing That Composure at Cards Is More Advantageous Than Apprehension 


resolutions with regard to the coming 

Winter’s bridge. Thousands of players 
are probably promising themselves to quit 
overcalling their hands; to pay attention to the 
score; to watch the discards, and to learn all 
the latest conventions. But no matter what 
good resolutions may be made, bridge is a 
temperamental game, and human nature 
must have its way. 

There is one resolution, however, which this 
magazine would suggest as the best possible 
for the budding bridge player to begin on, and 
that is to join the Don’t Worry Club. It is 
quite the correct thing now-a-days, if not to 
practice, to profess a profound belief in some 
of these psychological systems for the relief of 
mental strain. 

It is said that nine-tenths of the worry in 
this world is over things that will never happen, 
or that could not be helped if they do. The 
same is true of bridge. It takes about three 
years for the average player to learn that 
although there are four suits in every hand 
dealt, he seldom has anything to do with more 
than two of them, and all the worry he puts 
upon the other two is just so much nervous 
energy wasted. 

Give the average run of everyday, play-only- 
for-fun woman, five clubs to the ace king 
queen; ace king jack of diamonds; ace queen 
ten of spades, and two small hearts, and she 
will bid a club every time. Why? Because 
she cannot take her mind off those two small 
hearts, which conjure up visions of terrible 
losses if she should bid no-trumps. The fact 
that such a hand is four or five tricks above the 
average is nothing to her. She is blind to 
everything but those two little hearts. 

Most of the mental worry in bridge is over 
the play of the cards. If one could only pick 
out the essential elements in each deal as it 
comes along and let the rest take care of it- 
self, it would soon be found that the concen- 
tration upon the really worth while points of 
the play would result in a clean cut, straight- 
forward game, which would not only bring 
better results financially, but greater intellec- 
tual pleasure. 

Some writers call this “elimination.” The 
idea is to eliminate from consideration, in the 
play of the hand, everything which no amount 
of thought or worry can alter, and to keep the 
mind fresh for the one or two things which 
are amenable to management of some kind. 
If you can’t help it, don’t worry about it. 

It was my privilege to sit behind one of these 
worriers at Pinehurst last winter. It was a 
set match between two married couples, and 
the lady whom we shall call Mrs. Worry spent 
at least three-quarters of the time worrying 
about things over which she had no control, or 
which did not matter, or had nothing to do 
with the situation. 

She would spend a minute or two thinking 
about things that should have never been 
given a thought, trying to work out the proba- 
ble consequences of the most impossible plays, 
until she had forgotten all about what had 
already been played, with the natural conse- 
quence that she would repeatedly overlook 
some simple straightforward play. In one hand 


[so is the time of year for making good 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want five tricks. How do they get them? Solu- 
tion in the January number. 











she thought so long about whether she had the 
best club or not that she forgot to take out 
the losing trump. I made notes of four of the 
hands, each illustrating a different phase of 
elimination. Her opponents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ruffitt. were just average. 
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Mrs. Worry 


Mrs. Worry dealt and bid no-trump, which 
all passed. The king of hearts was led. Dummy 
and third hand played small cards, and the 
worry began. Aiter the hand, I ascertained 
that this was the process of thought. 

If the declarer wins the first trick, the heart 
suit is still stopped with the ten. Now, is it 
better to play the two top clubs first, to get 
out of the way of dummy’s king, or to go right 
to the spades and then lead diamonds. If the 
diamond finesse loses, Mr. Ruffitt will be in 
and will have to lead up to the guarded ten of 
hearts. She finally concluded to make her two 
clubs first and then lead the spade, coming 
back with the diamond jack. 

When the queen went up second hand, she 


won it with the ace and led back another dia- 
mond. The king won, and a heart came 
through. These five tricks saved the game. 

Now there is nothing to think about in 
this hand, and nothing to do but to sit stil] 
and let them lead hearts until both ace and 
ten are good for tricks, no matter where the 
final heart lead comes from, because unless the 
declarer can make two heart tricks, game is 
impossible by any play. If they quit the 
hearts, the diamonds will be established while 
the declarer still holds the top heart. The 
lead, against a no-trumper, looks like king- 
queen-jack; but if it is not, and the jack is 
with the leader’s partner, game is impossible 
if Mr. Ruffit has a high diamond, so why 
worry? 

Here is an example of thinking so long about 
the wrong thing that the simplest thing is over- 
looked. 


Mrs. Worry 
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Mr. Worry dealt and bid a heart. Mrs. 
Ruffitt passed and Mrs. Worry denied the 
hearts with two diamonds, which induced Mr. 
Worry to try a no-trumper, only to have his 
partner go back to three diamonds. 

The opening lead was the ace of clubs, fol- 
lowed by a small one, dummy winning with 
the king and Mrs. Ruffitt showing out of the 
suit. Now the worry began about getting out 
the trumps, so as to prevent Mrs. Ruffitt from 
over-trurr,ing dummy on the clubs, and also 
so as to protect the hearts. This is worrying 
about nothing, as the only thing that can over- 
trump dummy is the ace, and there is no way 
to get the hearts into the lead after the trumps 
are gone. In the worry about the clubs being 
over-trumped the dangerous spade suit and 
them ipossibility of putting dummy in witha 
heart were completely overlooked. 

There is nothing to think about in this hand 
but the fact that if the hearts are to be made 
at all, they must be made now, and three losing 
spades can be discarded on them. After 
that, the declarer can trump spades, and 
dummy can trump clubs, and it does not 
matter who has the ace of trumps or what hap- 
pens. The rest of the hand will play itself. 

As actually played, leading the trump, 
three spades were made immediately, which 
set the contract. Had the hearts been led, the 
game would have been won, as dummy 
cannot be over-trumped. 

Here it is a hand that required a little more 
thought, but it should have been concentrat 
on one thing, instead of wandering about over 
three different suits. 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Exterminator: A Wonder Horse 


An Account of Our Distance Champion, a Star of Seeming Permanence in the Racing Firmament 


ONDER horses are | 
of fairly common re- 


currence in racing. 


Regrets, Roamers, Camp- 
fires, | Hourlesses, Omar 
Khayyams, Billy Kellys, 


Eternals, Sir Bartons, Pur- 
chases, Grey Lags, etc., are 
cropping up every season or 
so to crowd writers of racing 
hard for fresh superlatives. 
Fairly often, two thorough- 
bred whirlwinds show in a 
single season and it is neces- 
sary toward the end of such 
to organize special events 
such as the Hourless—Omar 
Khayyam and Billy Kelly— 
Eternal matches of 1917 and 
1918 respectively, to deter- 
mine which is the champion 
in his class. 

At more widely spaced 
periods great outstanding fel- 
lows like Hermis, Sysonby, 
Colin, Fitz Herbert, Friar 
Rock, Sir Barton, Purchase 
and Man o’War appear each 
to be decorated, for a time at 
least, with some such gran- 
diose title as “The Horse of 
the Century.” At very remote intervals one 
of these horses keeps winning long enough, 
or retires opportunely enough, to have such 
an appellation stick, as in the case of Man 
o’ War. 

But horses like Exterminator, are very 
rare. That another such has raced within liv- 
ing memory no follower of the doings of the 
thoroughbreds would risk his reputation by 
suggesting. Like Banquet a gelding, Exter- 
minator has out Banqueted Banquet. He 
has made the reputation for iron endurance 
which gallant old Advance Guard took from 
racing to useful service in the New York 
Bureau of Breeding, seem as nothing. 


An Amazing Record 


at seven years old, after having won one 
Kentucky Derby, one Latonia Cup, four 
Saratoga Cups, three Pimlico Cups, two Au- 
tumn Gold Cups, three Toronto Autumn Cups, 
one Independence handicap, and innumerable 
races with less high sounding titles and earned 
a matter of $233,000 for his New York owner— 
Willis Sharpe Kilmer, of Binghampton, one 
of the leading producers of thoroughbreds of 
the Empire State—Exterminator is able to 
watch with interest two year olds and three 
year olds, claiming for daddies thoroughbreds 
he was beating and, being beaten by three, 
four and five years ago, now winning fame and 
purses while he still plods on to victory after 
victory. The career of Exterminator is an 
American racing epic. His racing glory is the 
glory of a fixed star, not the ephemeral, me- 
teoric kind of the wonder horse or the horse 
of the century. 

Old Bones and Slim are the affectionate 
names the racing fraternity call him. Horse- 
men, whose cracks he is constantly beating 


and whose betting and purse winning plans he. 


‘8 forever upsetting, have given him the signi- 
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EXTERMINATOR 


Nicknamed Slim and Old Bones by his 

friends, he is known as Poison to the 

many rivals who fear his prowess in 

defeating other Wonder Horses and 

Horses of the Century. The Jockey | 
atop is Albert Johnson 


WILLIS SHARPE KILMER 


One of New York State’s leading thor- — 
oughbred producers, under whose silks, © 
Exterminator, a $15,000 purchase of © 
the spring of 1918, has earned $233,000 | 

in stakes and purses . 


ficant name “Poison.” He is regarded as an 
essential element in every distance event that 
attracts class and, generally, he is expected to 
win, which he frequently does. That in 1925 
stories will be written of Exterminator’s deeds 
in 1923, 1924 and 1925 seems not in the least 
improbable. 

Beginning the current season in April at 
Havre de Grace, Exterminator astonished 
racing by defeating a field of the fleetest 
sprinters then ready for the colors in a re- 
newal of the Harford handicap, a dash of three 
quarters of a mile. Billy Kelly, sprinter of 
sprinters, was one of his opponents and the 
betting favorite, it being assumed that fleet 
and honest Billy had a lifetime mortgage on 
the Harford, as Exterminator appeared to 
have on the Saratoga, Pimlico and Autumn 
Gold Cups. Billy looked a winner when he 
turned into the homestretch. He was out in 
front by a couple of lengths, galloping easily 
along. But great striding Old Bones, trained 
for speed, bore down on him in the last quarter 
and beat him going away. 

A little later Exterminator was beaten by 
the shortest appreciable margin in a renewal 
of the Philadelphia handicap by Boniface. 





Beating Boniface by a nose 
or a head and being beaten 
by him by a nose or a head 
appears to be one of Exter- 
minator’s specialties. They 
were, for instance, separated 
by a head at the finish of the 
Pimlico Cup renewals of 1920 
and 1921. After Boniface 
had beaten Exterminator by 
a head in the Philadelphia 
handicap renewal the two 
horses moved over to Balti- 
more to be separated by a 
nose at the finish of a renewal] 
of the Pimlico Spring handi- 
cap. This time it was Ex- 
terminator’s muzzle _ that 
showed in front. It is a pe- 
culiarity of Exterminator 
that he rarely wins by a 
wide margin. With him a 
head or, at the farthest, half 
a length, suffices. Instinct 
seems to tell him what he 
can do and what his oppon- 
ents can’t do. He never 
seems to care for spread- 
eagling a field. 
Then Exterminator went 
out to Kentucky, his native 
state, and, over the Churchill 
Downs course on which he first 
acquired fame by winning the 
Kentucky Derby renewal of 1918, 
won renewals of the Clark and 
Kentucky handicaps. In the Ken- 
tucky handicap he galloped his 
mile and a quarter through slow 
going in 2:04 2/5ths, an amazing 
performance. 

Following this Exterminator 
came back east to win a couple of 
overnight races at Belmont Park 
and then to defeat Grey Lag, in a 
renewal of the Brooklyn handi- 
cap. Slim, saving ground at the turn into the 
homestretch by skinning the inner rail, while 
Grey Lag was making a wide circuit around 
Polly Ann, the early pacemaker, shoved his 
head in front of Grey Lag’s a quarter of a mile 
from the finish. Once Exterminator’s head 
appears in front of an opponent it stays there. 
Passing Old Bones in a homestretch drive is a 
job approaching the impossible. 

The only reason Exterminator did not win 
the last Suburban Handicap renewal at Bel- 
mont Park was that he was not eligible to 
start, because Mr. Kilmer did not enter him. 
Exterminator had had poor luck in two earlier 
Suburban renewals. There is a streak of super- 
stitition in all men who race thoroughbreds. 
Mr. Kilmer grew suspicious of suburban handi- 
cap renewals and elected not to risk his gelding 
in another. In July Exterminator journeyed 
back to Kentucky to finish unplaced in the 
Independence handicap. The winner was 
Firebrand. 

Convinced by the failure of Exterminator, 
to keep pace with Firebrand that he had had 
enough of racing for the time, Mr. Kilmer 
ordered him to Saratoga for rest. Later he 

(Continued on page 114) 
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A Veteran Hero at Golf 


The Career and Personality of Mr. John Ball—the Pride of Golf in Britain 


MERICAN golfers always seem to me as 
arace of infant prodigies, and I say that 
not forgetting that you possess one of 

the most illustrious veterans of the golfing 
world, Mr. W. J. Travis. 

Generally speaking your best golfers are not 
only alarmingly good, but surprisingly young, 
and we never quite cease to wonder how they 
became so good so quickly. Possibly the fact 
that golf being still comparatively new in 
America, they have had no elder generation of 
champions to keep them in their places, may 
have had a little to do with it, but I think 
there is something more subtle in it than that. 
Ir. all games the American player seems to 
mature very rapidly and attain his most bril- 
liant form in the very early twenties. The Brit- 
ish player ripens much more slowly, and when 
he begins to go down the hill does that very 
slowly too, so that we have always among our 
best, some who are well advanced in the vet- 
eran stage. 

However that may be, we certainly have 
some remarkable golfing old gentlemen at the 
present moment; we may almost be said to 
have three generations of them. Our young 
ones are represented by Vardon, Braid, Taylor 
and Head, and it they are not quite so good as 
they were, they are yet amazingly good and 
resolutely refuse to grow old. Our eldest I 
may call Mr. Leslie Balfour Melville, an ex- 
champion who at 68 still swings his club (a 
little springier than it used to be) with the 
freedom cf a boy, and is very well in at St. 
Andrews amidst all the best amateurs of the 
day, with a handicap of four. 


The Greatest Amateur Golfer 


ETWEEN the two comes perhaps the 

most remarkable of all—Mr. John Ball— 
who having been born in 1863 this year won 
the Hoylake medal with a 77 and defeated, 
not in a casual game but in a set team match, 
one of the British team for America, Mr. Hoo- 
man. 

Moreover, in 1921 in the Amateur Cham- 
pionship at Hoylake he reached the last six- 
teen, when he was beaten by the last American 
survivor Mr. Wright. Had the weather been 
cold instead of hot, he might have gone fur- 
ther stili; indeed I personally think he might 
have won outright. 

1888, 1890, 1892, 1894, 1899, 1907, 1910, and 
1912. In these years, the first and the last 
twenty-four years apart, Mr. Ball won the 
Amateur Championship—a truly wonderful 
record. In 1890 the Badminton volume on golf 
was published and Mr. Everard wrote of Mr. 
Ball: “Beyond al! question he is one of the 
grandest players who ever wielded a club, and 
in every way capable of winning the Open 
Championship in a professional field, for which 
competition unfortunately he never enters.” 
Scarcely was the ink of these words dry, 
when Mr. Ball did enter for the Open Cham- 
pionship at Prestwick and did win it, the first 
Englishman and the first Amateur to do so. 
He is the greatest Amateur Golfer that ever 
lived, and amateur or professional], no man has 
ever had a greater natural genius for the game 
or a finer fighting spirit. 


By BERNARD DARWIN 





JOHN BALL 


The veteran golf player of Hoylake, England at the age of 
fifty-nine is, still playing the golf that has entitled him to be 
called the greatest Amateur Goltfer that ever lived 


Golf has always come very easy to Mr. 
Ball. Doubtless he has thought hard and has 
theories about it that he does not enunciate, 
for he is a man of few words, but he has never 
had that struggle to master the game that 
some great players have, because of the beau- 
tifully true and effortless swing which was part 
of his natural genius. He has a very big and 
very free turn of the shoulders which takes 
nothing out of him, and is effected with an 
absolute minimum of movement in his lower 
limbs: so that he is as steady as a rock upon 
his feet while his shoulders fly round like the 
sails of a windmill. No wonder then that the 
club is swung as if by a well-oiled machine that 
cannot get out of gear. It is the smoothest 
most graceful of all movements, and for any- 
one who is conscious of snatching and jumping 
at the ball, there is no cure so good as to walk 
out and look at Mr. Ball. 

His style is essentially a swinging and not a 
punching one, though he was in his youth a 
very long hitter, and has never been deficient 
i. length. Even with his iron clubs there is 
more of swing than is usual with good players, 
but he seems to have another wonderful nat- 
ura] gift—that of stopping his swing at any 
point he may desire, smoothly and without a 
suspicion of jerk. Not even excepting Harry 
Vardon I think Mr. Ball’s style is that which is 
most worthy of being called “the poetry of 


motion.” 
An Indomitable Fighter 


S regards his reputation as a fighter, it is 

curious to reflect now that in his first few 
attempts to win the Amateur Championship 
he nearly drove his Hoylake friends to despair 
by failing at the pinch to produce his proper 
form. That should be encouraging to those 
who despair over their own “temperamental” 
difficulties. Collective Hoylake would tell of 


the wonderful things their hero had dene on his 
own green, and people from otber greens 
wanted to know why he could not “ deliver the 
goods” in the Championship. Then in 1888, 
when he was twenty-five (five years older than 
Mr. Bobby Jones is now) he won at Prestwick, 
and was no longer an uncrowned king: he had 
come into his kingdom once and for all. And 
gradually from that moment his reputation as 
a hitter of a ball has been almost eclipsed by 
his fame as a fighter. It must have been worth 
many holes and matches tohim. Many a golfer 
finding himself one or two holes up on the great 
man has said to himself hopelessly “It’s no 
good. He’ll catch me in the end”—and to say 
that is to court defeat. Undoubtedly Mr. Ball 
has fought wonderful up-hill fights more con- 
spicuously perhaps as he has grown older, and 
so has been a little stiff or a little lazy at the 
start, and has only been stung into action by 
adversity. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fighting that I 
ever saw him do was in the last Championship 
that he won at Westward Ho! in 1912. In one 
of the earlier rounds he had to play Mr. F. S. 
Bond, a very good sound steady player. Mr. 
Ball played for a while like a stiff, tired old 
man, and Mr. Bond made hay while the sun 
shone, so that he was five up with seven to 
play. Then the giant at last bestirred himself. 
He got back two holes, but even so Mr. Bond 
was dormy three. At such a moment the 
sixteenth hole at Westward Ho! was exactly 
the right hole for Mr. Ball. It is one of the 
most difficult short holes in the world, with a 
small green surrounded by bunkers. Bang 
went his ball through the cross wind to lie by 
the hole side—it was certain to do so—and 
bang went Mr. Bond’s into a bunker. After 
that hole the result was a certainty. It would 
not have been with any other man, but it was 
with Mr. Ball. His wretched adversary was 
as a rabbit to a snake, and the end came at the 
19th. 


The Idol of Hoylake 


N the final he had to play Abe Mitchell, 

at that time an amateur, who had by rea- 
son of his huge driving, a great advantage 
over Mr. Ball, then hovering on fifty, over 
such a tremendous course. Abe Mitchell was 
three up at lunch time, and the weather was 
turning wet and windy. Mr. Ball being asked 
by a friend what he thought of his chances, 
said that if in the afternoon he could manage 
to halve the first three holes, he would “just 
about win.” Those first three holes were all 
of a length to put the shorter player at a grave 
disadvantage, and the forecast was as astute 
as it was courageous. Mr. Ball was better than 
his word for he won one,and halved twoof those 
three, and in the end he did “iust about win” 
—at the 38th hole. 

By his great play, and by his most resolute 
modesty Mr. Ball has of course for long now 
been a popular hero on all British courses, but 
if you want to see hero-worship at its height, 
you must go to Hoylake. Mr. Ball has always 
been first and foremost a Hoylake Golfer. His 
home is the Royal Hotel which looks on to the 

(Continued on page 98) 
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A type of car which is seen in 
increasing numbers. during 
the winter in the Alps. It is 
designed and manufactured 
by Voisin and is equipped with 
skiis on the front wheels and 
a tractor arrangement at the 
rear. It is in cars of this 
type, minus the skiis, that 
French explorers will traverse 
the Sahara 


(setting Ready For The Kuropean Motor Salons 


Some of the New Departures Awaited with Interest in Forthcoming Exhibitions 


student of motoring conditions, it is a 

pity that the Berlin Automobile Show had 
to be postponed on account of the business 
depression now reigning in Germany. For, of 
all the European expositions of motor cars, 
that at Berlin might most surely be counted 
upon to produce those rare novelties of chassis 
and body design which bring delight to him 
who seeks always the new note in motoring. 
For this reason, if for no other, therefore, it is 
to be hoped that business will “pick up” in 
the righteously stricken Rhineland to such an 
extent that the designers and builders 
of motor cars may get together and 
hold an exposition of their handiwork. 
It is sure to be interesting. The ab- 
sence of the Berlin Show will create a 
perceptible gap in the chain of inter- 
nationa) displays, which might be 
called “annual inspections” of the 
achievements of designers, and en- 
gineers throughout the world. 

I am not going to say a word here 
about the Paris Salon. By the time 
this appears in print it will have been 
held and anything said now would 
spoil the effect of the complete illus- 
trated report which will appear in this 
magazine next month. Suffice it for 
the present, then, to give the bare 
announcement that the Paris Auto- 
mobile Show of 1922 was the biggest 
ever held in France, encompassing, as 


G sent o purely as a motorist and as a 





This Benz sedan, with an unusual color scheme 


shades of blue, a basketwork panel body, pointed radiator and head- 
lamps and a number of very interesting novelties, is the most recent 
motor car development in Germany. Note the tiny ventilator in the 


upper corner of the body 


By COUTTS BISS 


it did, almost 1100 separate exhibits. Let us 
hint further that it gave ample evidence of 
the decided trend in Europe toward lighter, 
more economical cars and toward the increase 
in the use of four wheel brakes. 

Italy is coming along rapidly, if not in actual 
mass production of cars, at least in the develop- 
ment of mechanical improvements. Refine- 


ments of chassis and body design are occupy- 
ing most of the attention of Italian motor car 
makers during this period when their minds 
are, perforce, temporarily unoccupied by the 
problem of producing cars in great numbers. 





This Trojan Uulity Car, built by the makers of the Leyland, the 

most expensive car in the world, is the British answer to the Ford 

menace. It has solid tires, four-cylinder 10 h. p. water cooled motor, 
96-inch wheelbase, 48-inch tread and costs £230 


of two harmonizing 


Great progress is being made in making cars 
more economical in operation and in creating 
new and striking styles of bodies for the 
various kinds of motoring and the various 
tastes of discriminating motorists. I have 
just received a rather complete report of what 
is going on in the Italian motor world and 
take pleasure in passing it on herewith. Isotta- 
Fraschini has made a great hit with its splendid 
eight-cylinder-in-a-row engine, its fine system 
of braking on all four wheels and its other inter- 
esting chassis developments. The Isotta- 
Fraschini company is also making marine en- 
gines of from four to sixteen cylinders 
but the eight-in-line is the machine 
on which it is concentrating at present 
for automobiles. 

Lancia is about to spring a great 
surprise on the motor world in the 
form of a new 4-cylinder car in which 
there is no chassis frame, as it is 
commonly understood. All of the 
working parts of the chassis are car- 
ried on the body frame itself and 
there is an interesting arrangement 
of coil springs and hydraulic shock 
absorbers to take care of the car’s 
riding qualities. The four cylinders 
are set at an angle of ten degrees 
from vertical and are staggered. The 
car itself, in the touring car model, 
has the moderate wheelbase of 122 
inches and weighs only 1650 Ibs. 

(Continued on page 106) 





No British car is making greater progress than the Napier. The photo- 
graph above shows the distinguished author, Israel Zangwill, with his 
new: 40-50 h. p. six-cylinder Napier limousine 
of the highest class cars displayed at the forthcoming Olympic Show 


The Napier will be one 


in London 
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The Annual Automobile Salon Reveals 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 
r Ye may talk of the milling hordes of 





people at the big National Automobile 

Shows. Righteously enthusiastic pub- 
licity writers may wax flamboyantly wordy 
over the enormous production schedules of 
rarious well known factories and over the 
attractive appearance of some of the new 
standard cars. All of this gives a vivid moving 
picture of the automobile industry. The truth 
of the matter, however, is that all American 
motoring and a great deal of European motor- 
ing reaches, every year, its zenith in the New 
York Salon, and, in a slightly lesser degree, 
the Salon at Chicago. There are no other 
expositions in America which in any way 
compare with this double event. It represents 
the quintessence of achievement of the stand- 
ard and custom coachmakers. It is the all 
highest authority which sets the world’s 
motoring styles. 

The European shows—those in Paris, Ber- 
lin, Brussels and London—have lost a great 
deal of their tone. They have become enor- 
mous displays of cheap light cars, cyclecars, 
freak cars and automobile and motorcycle 
accessories. Of course, a number of high class 

















Representacive of the finer types of European cars 

which will appear in the Salon at the Hotel Commo- 

dore, New York, December 3rd to 9th, is the newest 

Sunbeam, sponsored in this country by Dario Resta, 

the famous racing driver. The Sunbeam is a six- 
cylinder machine of great excellence 



































Among the many Minervas dis- The Locomobile, under 
played at the Salon will be the ‘ the guidance of W. C. 
cabriolet above, designed by Le- Durant, with = un- 
Baron and built by Demarest. changed policy, has 
Its colour scheme and _ interior retained all its old time 
fittings are particularly attractive prestige. The photo- 
graph above shows the 
sedan-limousine which 
will be exhibited by 
Locke and Company, 
and the little picture 
beneath it shows the 
interior arrangement. 
The design is by J. 
Frank deCeusse 




























At the left is the five-passenget 
sedan body on the new eight 
cylinder Peerless chassis, designed 
and exhibited by LeBaron. It has 
a leather quarter and roof and an 
interesting treatment of moulding? 
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the World’s Progress in Car Design 


cars as well are shown in all of these places, 
but it is at the New York and Chicago Salons 
that the year’s only exclusive showings of the 
world’s finest body work are made. 

The New York Salon will be held at the 
Hotel Commodore, December 3rd to oth, 
inclusive, and will be repeated, almost in its 
entirety, in Chicago at the new Hotel Drake 
during the second session in that city of the 
National Automobile Show, January 27th to 
February 3rd. 

In the early days of the Salon, when it was 
held on an upper floor of Macy’s department 
store, it was purely a display of imported cars. 
During the war no cars were imported, so, in 
order to hold the Salon, it was necessary to 
admit some of the more expensive American 
machines. Now, the foreign cars are return- 
ing to the Salon, thus giving it a truly inter- 
national aspect and allowing a comparison of 
the achievements in chassis and body design 
practically all over the world. This year eight 
countries will be represented: Italy, Belgium, 
France, England, Spain, Germany, Austria and 
America; and it is easy to predict that a 

(Continued on page 88) 

















































No car will receive greater attention at the Salon 

than the Steyr, a new visitor from Austria. It is an 

efficient, economical six-cylinder machine of medium 

weight, introduced in this country by Mr. Paul 
truk, American sponsor of the Minerva 











This is the Leon Rubay 

car, the greatest inno- 

vation of the entire 

Salon. It is a four- —__ 
cylinder machine with 7 ? 








brakes on all four 


wheels and most un- 
usual body design. The J 
one shown above and 


to the right is an 

American adaptation 

of the European ‘‘con- 
vertible sedan”’ 














Marmon will be represented by a 
sedan in skeleton form and by 
this graceful sedan-limousine above 

built by Brewster 








Conservatism and good taste 

reign in the Locke and Company 

exhibit which includes this long, 

lithe brougham on the famous 

Isotta-Fraschini eight-cylinder-in- 
line chassis 

















Above is the interior of one of the Rolls 
Royce cabriolets to be shown at the Salon. 
The upholstery materials across the bot- 
toms of these pages are of \Veise, Boy- 
riven, Chase, Bridgeport ana Laidlaw 
makes and newest designs 
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Formal day attire showing black cuta- 

way coat—narrow braided edges, buff 

cloth waistcoat, gray worsted trousers 

with black and white stripes. Brilliant 

black boots with buff cloth tops. 

White starched shirt, gray and black 
full bow tie 





Possible semi-formal day attire. Black 

jacket with ditto double-breasted 

waistcoat. Black cheviot trousers, 

white stripes. Taupe shirt, white col- 

lar and cuffs. Black tie, white stripes. 

Calf boots, taupe buttoned cloth tops 
Black soft felt hat 


Sketches by 
CARL HASLAM 


VANITY FAIR 





Semi-formal day attire revived from an 

older fashion. Double-breasted black 

cutaway ditto single-breasted waistcoat. 

Gray cheviot trousers, black stripes. 

Lavender shirt, white collar and cuffs. 

Deep gray full throw-over tie. Calf 
boots, cloth tops 


For the Well Dressed Man 


WEDDINGis the first occasion that comes 
to mind in connection with formal day 
dress. On that occasion a man should be 

turned out in his very best and most formal 
clothes. The above sketch, at the left, repre- 
sents the correctly dressed man at a smart 
wedding, whether he be groom, usher or guest. 
In formal dress the main 
details outlined in this 
sketch should be fol- 
lowed. The boots sug- 
gested with the above 
turnout have cloth up- 
pers. However, it would 
be equally correct to 








Formal and Semi-formal Day Attire 


wear a low black shoe with thin silk socks. 
Tan cloth spats worn with these would also 
be correct. A bow tie may be replaced by a 
long cravat, although it is not generally so be- 
coming with the open wing style of collar. An 
ascot tie, such as illustrated on the figure at 
the right, is a third choice. A few of the smart 


This is the third season Vanity Fair has shown the patterns of the Prince of Wales’ 
favorite neckties. They are made of heavy silk and all the patterns come in the following 





younger men of the day wear colored or striped 
shirts with morning clothes instead of the 
white one, which was formerly considered the 
only correct thing. The center illustration 
above shows a style of informal] day wear which 
is becoming extremely popular with the 
younger men for all occasions. Of late, several 
smartly dressed men 
have worn this combina- 
tion of short jacket and 
striped trousers at wed- 
dings. Asit may be worn 
for business as well as 
formal occasions, it ap- 
peals to the busy man. 


“ 





color combinations. Red and white, black and white, blue and white, black and yellow, 
L . . : gold and blue, plum and yellow and green and blue. Price of these imported ties, $4.50 
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It is very important that the 
shape of a top hat should be 
correct, otherwise it is not 
becoming to the wearer. The 
most correct shape is the one 
illustrated here which is im- 
ported by London’s most 


famous hat maker. Price $21.00 


Ready-to-Wear 
Kvening Clothes 


Under the Guidance of Vanity 

Fair, You May Buy the Smart- 

est Ready-to-Wear Clothes and 

Accessories Especially Selected 
for Evening Wear 





A short waisted white evening 

waistcoat, with wide lapels and 

a V opening. Price $10.00. This 

waistcoat also comes in black 

with a black satin faced lapel. 
Also Price $10.00 





A double-breasted waistcoat with long points 
is well suited to the man who has become a 
little heavy. Backless waistcoats are very 
smart in London and considered especially 
comfortable for dancing. Price $10.00 








A beautifully cut evening overcoat of dark blue 
“melton” with velvet collar and velvet piping 
at the cuffs. This coat has broad shoulders and 
is well fitted to the figure. It is model 540 (made 
by Hart, Schaffner & Marx) and is especially 
recommended as a dress overcoat. Price $80.00 


The correct evening handker- 
chief should be made of the 
sheerest linen with a hand- 
rolled edge and initialed in 
black. Price of handkerchief, 
$1.00. For marking three 
letters, 20 cents 


A ready-to-wear dinner jackel-—which has been 
exactly copied, from the sketches and specifica- 
tions of the dinner jacket shown in the October 
issue of Vanity Fair, by the Hickey-Freeman 
Company for the F. R. Tripler Company of 
New York. This is the perfect dinner jacket. 
It is made of a light weight imported fabric. 
It has a wide satin faced shawl collar, wide 
shoulders and well fitted waistline. The jacket 
is short with no vent in the back. The trousers 
are very full and pleated at the waistline. It 
has every specification of the latest and smart- 
est thing in evening clothes. Price $90.00 





The V-shaped waistcoat is the 

most correct for dinner jacket 

wear. This model is cut with 

jong points and is especially 

suited to the tall thin build of 
man. Price $10.00 





The short waisted type of backless waistcoat 

with a round opening, such as this, is cor- 

rect to wear with a tail coat as well as with 

a dinner jacket. The double breasted cut is 
the latest thing. Price $10.00 
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Let Us Buy Your Christmas Presents—No Extra Charge 


Presents for Those Who Play Bridge and Games 


How to Buy Christmas Presents Through Vanity Fair 





Vanity Fair is glad to buy your Christmas presents for men and 
women—with no extra charge for service. These pages contain the 
latest and most distinctive ideas for gifts. Note the numbers of the 
articles you may choose and be careful to order them by that number. 
When ordering—send check, draft or money order (including money 
to pay insured parcel post) addressed to Vanity Fair Shopping De- 
partment, 19 West 44th Street, New York City. We do not start 
any charge accounts. Buy your presents early to insure timely de- 
liveries and supply. 





























1001. There is no nicer present for the bridge enthusi- 

ast than a set of cards with his own initial or crest. 1002. 

‘Blazer’? cards come in red, blue, yellow or green. 

and are $4.50 for a set of two packages. Choose type 
of initial desired, or send copy of crest 


The very latest 
sport is the indoor golf 
game. The box comes 
equipped with one figure 
as illustrated, either man 
or woman golfer, with four 
interchangeable miniature 
clubs (shown above), four 
balls, teeing ground, sand 
traps, water hazard, bunk- 
er, etc. Price $10.00. Ex- 
tra clubs $7.50 each 




























1004. For your gam- 
bling friend, here is a 
tip-top golf set, which 
is a glorified edition of 
put and take, with the 
added interest of golf, 
a score card, and all 
the rules of the green. 
Price $3.50 


1003. Imagine a pack of cards 
which prevents a stupid part- 
ner revoking. Here they are. 
Diamonds are green, clubs 
brown, hearts red and spades 
black. Price $1.25 per pack 





MAMMA 





1005. To the friend who plays 
dominoes. send this imitation 
tortoise shell case containing a 
neatly packed set of pocket size 
dominoes. Price $8.50 


1006. The traveling bridge and 
poker set to help pass the time 
away of the friend who is always 
making trips. Price $6.50 


1007. The See-Score bridge table is the most practical table we 
have ever seen. Note the double scores which slide under the glass 
panels. Price of table $25.00. In the photograph are four novel 
pottery ash trays in shape of the club,diamond, heart and spade. Set 
$4.00. Note the useful clipper ash tray on right. Price $2.00 
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Let Us Buy Your Christmas Presents— No Extra Charge 


Presents for the Smoker 





1008. For the comfort of a 
man’s own room, there is no 
more acceptable present than 
this set of four enameled ash 
trays with metal rims, each in 
a different color and repre- 
senting the four suits in cards. 
Price $3.50 


1012. For the library 
table or writing desk, a 
cigarette box with set 
of ash trays to match 
in green, blue or am- 
ber giass. $8.50 the set 


1013. This ash receiv- 
er, with holder for 
matches attached, may 
be screwed on the arm 
of a chair, the edge of 
a table, or any such 
convenient place and 
removed at random. 
A present for an in- 
valid. Price $3.50 





1018. For the man who smokes cigars, there is no greater 
luxury than this set of three pieces, a pocket book and bill 
folder, a cigar case and a match case. 

silver mounts, Price $22.50 


In black leather with 


1010. Three presents in one for 
the man who smokes a pipe—a 
package of choice mixture, 75 
cents, a pipe cleaning set $1.00, 
the “‘sunflower”’ rubber tobacco 
pouch, $1.00. Total, $2.75 


1016. The latest cigarette 
box, which is both smart and 
practical, is made in pigskin 
and lined with red morocco. 
. It holds twenty cigarettes. 
Price $6.00 
1017. Two patent lighters 
which are guaranteed to 
work. One for the desk, or 
librafy table $10.00 and one 
for the pocket of the sports- 
man, $3.50 








1011. The newest and latest 
pipe on the market, imported 
from England, made of one hund- 
red year old briar with a pat- 
ented trap inthe stem giving a 
dry smoke. Model shown, $10.00 
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1009. A novel black silk cigar- 
ette case to use in the evening. 
It holds ten cigarettes and a 
package of matches in the 
flap at the side. Case mounted 
in white gold, $14.50; with- 
out mounting, $8.50 


1014. When in doubt 
it is always safe to give 
a man an absolutely 
new brand of cigar- 
ettes, such as these 
imported Egyptians, 
which will surely meet 
his critical approval. 
Price $6.00, 


1015. Here is an idea 
for the motor enthu- 
siast. A lighter which 
may be inserted on the 
dashboard of his car 
and when attached to 
the battery will guar- 
antee him a light at 
any speed. Price $8.00 















1019. For the cigarette smoker, there is also a luxurious set 

both in black leather and pigskin with gold mounts. It 

contains a pocket book and bill folder, cigarette case, match 
case and cigarette holder. Price $40.00 
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Let Us Buy Your Christmas Presents—No Extra Charge 


Presents for the Golfer and Sportsman 


1020. Since the modern 
golf champion is a youth 
of some twenty years, it 
must be admitted the 
younger generation can- 
not commence too early 
} to know the game. A 
miniature set of clubs 
can be used by a child 
from the age of five up. 
Start your own children, 
or if you are not lucky 
enough to have any, 
your nieces and nephews, 
learning the game with 
these clubs. Price of 
clubs. $5.00 


1021. The latest im- 
ported golf stocking gives 
the effect of Glennequ- 
hert checks in black, 
white and gray. It is a 
novelty in the way of 
presents for the golfer. 
Price $4.50 





1024. There is no dis- 
pute as to which man 
the golf ball belongs 
to if it is marked 
with the initials of 
the owner with the 
aid of the machine at 
the left. Price $4.00. 
(Be sure to indicate 
initials clearly) 


1029. Another suggestion for the sportsman’s Christmas box. 

A pair of camel's hair golf stockings -$5.00; heavy foulard 

handkerchief—-$3.50; scarf to match—$2.00; pigskin case for 

twenty cigarettes--$1.50; cigarette lighter for outdoor use— 

$1.50. These items may be bought separately or collectively. 
Total price of set $13.50 








1027. This cotton printed 
handkerchief is made to 
match the tie illustrated 
at the right. They should 
be presented together to 
make the gift original. 
The color combinations de- 
scribed under tie. Hand- 
kerchief, $2.00; set $4.00 


1028. The golf score bor- 
rows its idea from the 
wrist watch. It is strapped 
on pencil and all, and is a 
means of preserving an 
accurate score. Price $2.50 





1022. A suggestion for 
the golfer’s Christmas 
box. It contains a 
camel’s hair sweater— 
$12.00; golf stockings 
—$5.00; golf gloves— 
$4.50 a pair. Box of 
one dozen (Silver King 
or J. H. Taylor) golf 
balls—$12.00. Scarf, 
$1.50. These items 
may be bought sepa- 
rately or assembled as 
suggested. Total $35.00 


1023. Golf is becoming 
so scientific a game 
that we now have this 
machine for perfecting 
the game even while 
indoors in bad weather. 
When the ball attached 
to the cord is driven it 
registers the number of 
yards on the indicator. 
Price $27.50 








1025. Here is a 
new idea for the 
sportsman’s ties and 
handkerchiefs to 
match. They are cot- 
ton printed in blue 
and brown, brown 
and yellow, yellow 
and pink and red and 
green. Price of tie, 
$2.00; set $4.00 


1026. A very acceptable present to 
the golfer would be this circular 
leather disc (called an _ isolater) 
which may be fastened over the top 
of a golf bag to separate the clubs 
when in use. Price $2.25 





1030. A box containing a camel’s hair sweater in natural color 

with stockings to match is a very nice surprise for any man who 

loves out-of-door life. Sweater $12.00; stockings $3.50. Total 

$15.50. One cannot go wrong when giving a sportsman the 

Christmas boxes suggested above, which are assembled from 
among the things they like best and use most 
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Let Us Buy Your Christmas Presents—No Extra Charge 


Presents of Smart Haberdashery for Men 





1031. There is no smarter muffler 
this season than one of soft wide 
cashmere in bold stripes of black 


and white. Price $8.00 


1035. Ties are always an ac- 
ceptable present. Every man 
makes a hobby of collecting 
them. Such a tie as the one of 
figured violet silk at the left or 
the sage green and scarlet de- 
sign at the right is the perfect 
tie for a winter day. Price 
$6.00 each 
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1033. Men like practical Christmas 
presents. Here is a suggestion. A 
blue and tan blanket robe cut like 
a double-breasted ulster—$12.50. 
Felt slippers to match, $2.50. 
Total price ot box $15.00 


1036. Something absolutely 
new and very smaiv in hand- 
kerchiefs is a really luxurious 
present. The two above have 
solid colored borders with a 
self-figured design in the cen- 
ter and come in yellow, pink, 
blue, green or mauve. Price 
$3.00 each 














1034. The tie illustrated in the 


center is made of brown and gold 

figured silk which has been made 

up on the wrong side of the ma- 

terial so that the gold predomin- 
ates. Price ot tie $6.50. 








1037. Comfort is the thing 
dearest to a man’s heart. So 
simple a present as these im- 
ported woven leather slippers 
carries with it a thought for 
his comfort. They are rich 
brown in color and amusing in 
texture. Price $1.25 











1032. Christmas suggests cold 

weather and cold weather suggests 

mufflers. This is of gray and white 
striped cashmere. Price $8.00 


1038. One beautiful tie, or a 

x of several ties, with a 
Christmas card is a sure way 
to please every man. Such a 
tie as the striped mauve one 
at the left, or the steel gray 
moire silk at right are both 
examples of good taste. Price 

$6.00 each 





1039. Gloves are an item of tne 
wardrobe of which a man can 
never have too many. These 
are the newest slip-ons in natural 
buckskin. Price $4.50 





1041. A silk scarf for evening wear and formal dress. One of these in gray, white and 
black or any combination of bright colors would be a pleasant surprise among the 


Christmas packages. Price $12.50 


1040. Gloves of real Russien 
reindeer have been until now im- 
possible to get. They are a lux- 
urious present and will wear for 
years. Price $10.50 
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VANITY FAIR 


Let Us Buy Your Christmas Presents—No Extra Charge 


Formal and Informal Gifts for Women 





1042. A gift to an 
intimate friend. An 
imported black 
moire vanity case 
edged with white 
kid. Fitted with 
powder, rouge, lip 
stick and mirror. 
Price $6.75 





1045. For the 
good housekeeper 
this pure linen 
luncheon set of 
13 pieces, hem- 
stitched in blue, 
pink or gold is an 
excellent sugges- 
tion. Price $10.50 





a set 
\ a Md 
* L/ 1046. It is the fashion to give dolls just as one gives 
fi ye flowers or candy. The one illustrated here is a French doll 
my iar with painted face and yellow hair. A turquoise felt dress 
YD with canary colored cuffs and black patent leather slip- 


pers. She is 25 inches tall and a very modern young 
woman with her cigarette. Price $18.50 

















1043. Another gift to 
an intimate friend. A 
moire vanity case lined 
in peach color moire 
and fitted with mirror 
and spaces for lip stick, 
change, powder, etc 
Price $15.00 


1044. For an in- 
timate friend, or 
member of the 
family a charm- 
ing present would 

be this girdle in \, 
either white 
crystal, ame- 

thyst, topaz or 
jet stones. Price 

$7.50 


1047. The messenger boy below is carrying our sugges- 

tion of sending Christmas flowers to your hostess of the 

past year. Enclose cards with the sum of five dollars or 

more, for each present of flowers and Vanity Fair will see 

that they are delivered in any part of the U. S. A. 
promptly on Christmas morning 














1049. A purse of paisley design 
with steel bead trimming is a 
very smart present for a woman. 
This one is lined with henna- 
striped silk and measures 3 by 4 
inches. It is appropriate for 
any type of street costume. 
Price $7.50 











1048. A purse should be a pres- 
ent to an intimate friend or rela- 
tive. The one illustrated is a 
tapestry envelope of the newest 
and smartest design. It measures 
4 by 5% inches. It is lined with 
rose color and has a small mirror 
inside. Price $15.00 


1050. Colored glass is very 
smart for table appointments. 
This set of amber glass contains 
goblets at $10 a doz., wine 
glasses at $9.00 a doz., cocktail 
glasses at $8.00 a doz., and 
cordial glasses at $7.00 a doz. 
All or any part of these make a 
handsome present 
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GREAT FOR BREAKFAST—GOOD. HOT SOUP 





The wish we wish is a neat big dish 

of Campbell’s soup a spoon, 
Then a mighty thump and a long, long jump 
And we’ll sail right over the moon. 





One jump ahead 


It’s health that keeps you there. When 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup sends up its fragrant 
invitation and your appetite revives and spoonful 
after spoonful freshens and delights you,—then 
pleasure and health go hand in hand. Soup 
Strengthens appetite and digestion—increases 
nourishment. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


is nature’s own tonic—the pure, stimulating juices 
and the rich “meat” of lucious Jersey tomatoes, 
Strained free of skin, seeds and fibre to a velvet- 
smooth puree. There is the flavor and nutriment 
of fine butter, also, and the most delicate of spicing. 
The recipe is exclusively ours. But the sheer 
enjoyment is yours! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 





+ 
+ " of 












Ib YOSEEH CAMPBELL COMPANY af + 








OUP. 


CAMDEN.N.J.,U.S.A 


————(Children love this —= 
Cream of Tomato! 


And it’s splendidly nour- 
ishing and wholesome food 
to build up lusty young 
bodies. Heat separately 
equal portionsofCampbell’s 
Tomato Soup and milk or 
cream. Be careful not to 
boil. Add. pinch of baking 
soda to the hot soup and 
stir into the hot milk or 
cream. Serve immediately. 
Many prefer to use evapor- 
ated milk for an extra rich, 
thick Cream of Tomato. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Annual Salon Reveals Progress in Car Design 


(Continued from page 79) 


great deal of the interest 
of visitors will be centered 
in the cars from recently 
enemy countries— though 
there will also be new de- 
velopments well worth 
careful inspection from all 
of the other countries. 
For be it said that this 
year’s Salon is going to 
show the only progress 
which has been made in 
automobile body design 
in this country this year. 

As far as actual new- 
ness is concerned, prob- 
ably the two outstanding 
features of the Salon will 
be the appearance of the 
Leon Rubay car and the 
Austrian Steyr. Among 
the other cars of more 
than passing interest will 





(Above) No Salon would be com- 

plete without Rolls Royce, whose 

exhibit this year will include this 

smart white roadster, built by 
the American works 


The sedan above, on the 
Benz chassis, will be one 
of several attractive 
Benz exhibits. It is in a 
peculiar shade of blue 
with basket-work panel 





The only one of its kind 
in America, the Duesen- 
berg, with 8-in-line en- 
gine and four-wheel 
brakes. will appear in a 
mumber of attractive 
guises, one of which will 
be this good looking 
touring car 














‘be the Benz, Brewster, 


Cadiliac, | Cunningham, 
Daimelr-Mercedes, Dan- 
iels, Duesenberg, Hotch- 
kiss, Isotta Fraschini, La- 
fayette, Lanchester, Lin- 
coln, Locomobile, Mar- 
mon, MacFarlan, Min- 
erva, Packard, Peerless, 
Rolls Royce, Sunbeam, 
Voisin, Hispano-Suiza, De 
Dion-Bouton and Win- 
ton. Among the body 
builders will be Brewster, 
Brooks-Ostruk, Dem- 
arest, Fleetwood, Healey, 
Holbrook, Judkins, Le 
Baron, Frank de Causse, 
Locke and Rubay. While 
there will be no separate 
exhibits of accessories, all 
that is appropriate in the 

(Continued on page 90) 


(Left) Theunusual designs by which 

Daniels Salon cars have become 

known will be typified by this 

stunning brougham with striking 
colour scheme 





Winton’s newest touring 
car, as shown above, will 
be a prominent feature 
of the display of this 
time-honoured company, 
as will its new sedan 
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For each name on your list there’s 


just the right package of 


THE SAMPLER: Judging from its enormous popularity, the 
Sampler is the most famous as well as the most beautiful gift 
package of sweets in America. The box has the quaint, unusual 
appearance so desirable in a gift. The chocolates and confections, 
culled from ten other leading Whitman’s packages, are “candy 
just as good as it can be made”—candy famous since 1842. 


SALMAGUNDI CHOCOLATES: In their art box of exqui- 
sitely lacquered metal, these sweets have won a high place among 
critical candy lovers. The name means—“A medley of good 
things” and you will agree that it is a happy title. 


PLEASURE ISLAND CHOCOLATES: Here is a gaily 
colored sea-chest with scenes from Stevenson’s “Treasure Island” 
to charm the eye. Inside are precious bags of “bullion” and 
“pieces” in gold and silver. Whitman’s delicious chocolates in 
a most picturesque and romantic setting. 


A FUSSY PACKAGE FOR FASTIDIOUS FOLKS: A 
luxury in chocolates. The box is in dark rich green proclaiming 
the distinction of its contents. Selected chocolates with nut, and 
nut combination centers. 


LIBRARY PACKAGE: Still another striking conception which 
is “exactly right” to give to your friends who like to enjoy their 
candy as they read. The Library Package is made to resemble a 
leather-bound book in hand-buffed green and gold. 


SUPER EXTRA CHOCOLATES (or Confections) as far back 
as 1842 were the standard of Whitman excellence. You’ll want 
to write “Super Extra” opposite several names on your list. 


Hand painted round boxes and fancy bags, boxes and cases in 
great variety. See them atthe Whitman Agency which serves you. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, i. S$ AK. 
Also makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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THE GRAND BALLROOM ' : 
HOTEL COMMODORE aa, 
NEW YORK 





Drawn by Louis Ruyl 


A Tribute 
from those well qualified 


AN INDICATION of the regard 
in which the Lsorra Frascutyt is 
held by those intimately asso- 
ciated with the automotive 
industry, is found in the selec- 
tion of this chassis by the most 
prominent coach-builders, for 
the display of many of their 


newest bodies at the coming 
Automobile Salon, Hotel 


Commodore. New York. 





| ISOTTA FRASCHINI 


MADE IN MILAN, ITALY ... . THE CHASSIS, $8000 


The ‘Straight - Eight” chassis 

and complete cars with new con- 

ceplions in body design: at the 

New York Salon, December 3rd 
to Ith inclusive. 





ISOTTA MOTORS, Inc. 


New York: 19 West Forty-fourth Street 
Chicago: 5145-47 Broadway 
COMPLETE STOCK OF PARTS —FACTORY MECHANICS 


















































VANITY FAIR I 


The Annual Automobile Salon 


(Continued from page 88) 
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Judkins, one of the newcomers in the custom body field, will make its 
debut at the Salon with a number of beautifully designed Lincoln and 
Cadillac enclosed cars. The photograph above shows one of the Cadillacs 


way of equipage for fine motor cars will be 
found on the various machines displayed. 

Every year the motor world counts 
upon the annual Salon to produce a 
number of novelties in the way of car 
features and makes of cars new to the 
American public. The forthcoming show 
will come well up to expectations, espe- 
cially in the latter respect. The Steyr car, 
from Austria, a very high class car of 
medium lightness and medium weight, 
is a newcomer in America and will be 
introduced by Mr. Paul Ostruk, who is 
the leading spirit in the Brooks-Ostruk 
Company and who is also the American 
sponsor for the Belgian Minerva. 

The Daimler-Mercedes will be another 
interesting visitor from overseas, as will 
also the Hotchkiss. This splendid Euro- 
pean machine is no stranger to our shores, 
but has not been seen here for many 
years. It will return in time for the Salon 
under the guidance of the well known 
Locke and Company. 

Let us now take a little advance tour 
through the Salon, before the general 
public is admitted, and look over a few 
of the individual exhibits among the 
world’s most luxurious automobiles. Our 
eyes first light upon this Steyr car, al- 
ready mentioned, which arrived so late 
that it had to appear in its regular stand- 
ard touring body. But that is no dis- 
credit to the Austrian machine. It is of 
the long, straight-line type with a pointed 


radiator and rather better upholstery 
and fittings than one expects to find in 
the ordinary medium price standard car. 
Its chassis is a six-cylinder affair of 23-40 
h. p. with a lot of interesting novelties in 
operating features. 

Another newcomer of the Salon is the 
J. B. Judkins Company of Massachusetts, 
which is making considerable headway 
in the creation of stunning custom bodies 
for the better class of American chassis. 
Their exhibit, we find, consists of two cars, 
a Cadillac four-passenger sedan and a 
Lincoln four-passenger sedan-limousine. 
In the Cadillac the lower body panels, 
hood, wheels and some other parts are 
in a very attractive shade of Blue Devil 
blue, while the upper body panels and 
the remaining parts of the chassis are 
in black. The seat cushions, backs, arm 
rests and walls are in two harmonizing 
shades of light upholstery. The rear seat 
is divided with a permanent arm and the 
car has an adjustable sun visor, a mirror 
pocket in the back of the front seat and 
other convenient features. The Lincoln 
is entirely in black and is upholstered 
throughout in delicate light Boyriven 
broadcloth, except the cowl which is in 
Radel Spanish leather. This car has a 
one-piece division behind the driver's 
seat, with an entirely disappearing win- 
dow, a concealed vanity case in the divi- 
sion and a new design of back panel with 

(Continued on page 92) 





No American car has prettier lines or more sturdy qualities than 
the Cunningham, which will have a full exhibit at the Salon. One of 
its newest designs to be displayed is this small four-passenger sedan 
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CAn CAppreciation of a World Tribute 


It would be ungrateful indeed if the builders 
of the Cadillac did not pause at this time 
to express appreciation for the tribute 
accorded by the public to the Type 61 
Cadillac. 


This improved Cadillac has received a de- 
gree of enthusiastic approval unique even 
in Cadillac’s long-triumphant history. 


The results logically accruing from such 
approval are evident. This has been 
Cadillac’s most successful year. The 
greatest of past sales records have been 
exceeded by thousands of cars. 


But more gratifying by far to Cadillac 
builders than an unprecedented sales record 
is the unbounded admiration evoked by 
the new high level of mechanical success 
that the Type 61 Cadillac has attained. 


The new Cadillac has demonstrated, so 
convincingly as to leave literally no room 
for argument, that it possesses a degree 


of power and dependability unequalled 
by even the finest preceeding Cadillac. 


Is it surprising, then, that the allegiance 
of the vast body of Cadillac owners and 
friends has grown deeper and deeper — 
that all who appreciate the finer points 
of automobile performance have joined 
with the leading automotive critics of 
Europe and America in paying unqualified 
tribute to the Type 61 Cadillac? 


This tribute, manifest in the spoken word, 
in the written word, and in the greatly 
augmented sales volume, constitutes, we 
believe, the highest token of esteem that 
the world has ever shown a fine motor car. 


Cadillac builders have known twenty 
years of acknowledged leadership. Yet at 
such tribute they experience renewed en- 
thusiasm for the accomplishment of their 
ideal—the production of the finest automo- 
bile that human ingenuity can conceive. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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HORSESHOE TIRES 
ARE ALSO A MARK 
OF DISTINCTION 


Horseshoe Tires have relieved 
many Cadillac owners of the 
only thing they had to worry 
about. And when they tell us 
that they consider Horseshoe 
Tires their“standard of thetire 
world” we believe no higher 
tribute could be paid a tire. 


RACINE HORSESHOE TIRE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 












VANITY FAIR 


The Annual Automobile Salon 


(Continued from page 90) 


protecting bars for the rear trunk. 

Locke and Company, in addition to the 
Hotchkiss, have three beautiful cars in 
the Salon. One is a stately, powerful 
looking brougham for town use on the 
newest eight-cylinder-in-line Isotta-Fras- 
chini chassis. Another is a conservative, 
lithe-lined Locomobile sedan designed by 
Mr. J. Frank deCausse. The third Locke 
car is in the Locomobile exhibit and is a 
non-collapsible cabriolet for formal use. 

Mr. Dario Resta, most famous of auto- 
mobile race drivers a very few years ago, 
is the American representative of the 
British Sunbeam car, and is on hand at 
the Salon with one of the-newest chassis, a 
clean, neatly arranged six-cylinder affair 
with horse power ranging from 24 to 60. 
The Sunbeam, through its racing activi- 
ties, is going to be very prominent in the 
public print next year and this Salon 
chassis is a forerunner of some of the 
interesting mechanical innovations which 
the famous British firm is introducing. 

As we stroll about the Salon we come 
suddenly upon the most interesting of 
all the exhibits. This is the new Leon 
Rubay car. It is safe to say that no other 
machine will receive so much interested 
attention at this year’s Salon. The 
Rubay is present in five distinct models, 
one of which is an entirely new style for 
this country, although it is the subject 
of much experimentation in England and 
France. Rubay calls it a cabriolet. A 
better name for it would be sedan-cabrio- 
let, because that is what it is. In Europe 
it goes under the name of “‘convertible.” 
It is a car of the sedan type which, 
through the disappearance of windows 
and pillars, can be converted into an open 
machine. The other Rubay cars are a 
brougham, a coupé, a conventional sedan 
and a sedan-limousine. 

The Leon Rubay cars are designed 
especially for city use and are closely 
patterned after the town cars so fre- 
quently seen in the capitals of Europe. 
According to Mr. Leon Rubay, President 
of the company, motor travel in the 
larger cities today demands an important 
change in the design of enclosed cars. 
Dense traffic, even on wide boulevards, 
has brought about a congestion similar 
to that on the narrow streets of Euro- 
pean cities. The same type and size of 
vehicle will be required to meet it, ac- 
cording to Mr. Rubay. 

The company has answered this prob- 
lem by producing a car which can ply 
in and out of dense traffic, turn easily in a 
narrow street, bring up flush with the 
curb, take up little room in parking and 
which is extremely economical in opera- 
tion. The Leon Rubay, as the new car is 
known, is entirely French in design and 
the chassis includes many features new 
to American made cars. The engine is a 
simple four-cylinder machine of the over- 
head valve and overhead camshaft type 
with small bore and long stroke. It ranges 
from 200 to 3,000 r.p.m. and develops a 
maximum of 36 h.p. Its clutch has a 
single high carbon steel disc running in 
oil between two raybestos discs. Like 
many European cars today, and like 
practically all the cars of the near future, 
the Leon Rubay has brakes on all four 
wheels. The body is a Rubay product 
and each car is finished individually to 
suit the owner’s taste. 

The first automobile sold in America 
was a Winton. It is a far cry from that 
early “‘horseless carriage” to the new 
Winton sedan which forms a prominent 
part of the Winton exhibit at the Salon. 
It is a splendid example of the finest in 
standard coachwork, mounted on the 
Model 40 chassis. The upholstery marks 
a departure from the standard French 
pleats and is a new application of the 
tufted type seen usually only on exclu- 
sive custom-built cars. In the new Win- 
ton sedan there is a great deal of window 
space with door and rear quarter windows 


operated by silver mounted crank regu- 
lators. The door handles are ebony with 
a silver trim. The new Winton sport car 
is a colourful invitation to seek the open 
highways. 

The Minerva at the Salon is always 
interesting and three of those displayed 
by Brooks-Ostruk this year are particu- 
larly so. One is a cabriolet with a number 
of entirely new features, the most striking 
of which is the raised panel effect which 
starts at the radiator and goes back to 
the hood in the form of a moulding, 
extending along the length of the hood 
and cowl and windshield. At this point 
it takes a downward curve, extending 
along the body to the door, where it 
curves upward along the belt line of the 
door to the rear quarter—where it as- 
sumes the same curve as at the front of 
the door. Then it continues along the 
quarter and around the back. On top of 
this raised panel, starting in the centre 
of the radiator top, is a graduated mould- 
ing which follows the panel all the way 
around. This unusual design gives great 
opportunity for original colour schemes. 
This body, of course, is fully collapsible 
and when the top is folded back the car 
gives an exceptionally low appearance. 
No hinges are shown in any part of the 
body with the exception of the side joints 
of the rear quarter, which are exposed for 
their ornamental value. The colour 
scheme of this car is a secret, not to be 
revealed until the opening night of the 
Salon. The interior fittings were all 
made in Europe especially for this body. 

The Minerva sedan-limousine displayed 
also contains the peculiar raised panel 
feature and has a most attractive set of 
curves. A beautiful and dainty brougham, 
with exterior fittings in brass, six fenders, 
running boards of golden oak bound in 
brass mouldings and interior hardware 
of special design in gold, is another 
Minerva exhibit worth careful inspec- 
tion. The interior mouldings of this body 
are likewise of gold, but, as in the case of 
the other Minervas, the colour scheme and 
upholstery arrangement cannot be di- 
vulged until show time. 

Locomobile, one of the old favourites of 
American motordom, is represented at 
the Salon with the cabriolet by Locke 
already mentioned; a _four-passenger 
double cowl touring car with Victoria 
top and disc wheels and body by Farnham 
and Nelson; a custom-built sedan and a 
custom-built small limousine by the 
company’s own custom body department; 
a special five-passenger sedan by Locke; 
a special seven-passenger sedan built by 
Demarest; and a dainty looking four- 
passenger sedan by Brooks-Ostruk. The 
Locomobile exhibit will be a particularly 
complete one and will be especially in- 
teresting in the matter of colour schemes 
and body lines. 

One of the foreign cars which has made 
a great success in this country during 
the past year is the Isotta-Fraschini and 
new “I-F’s” are scattered all over the 
Salon. At present the company is mak- 
ing only one chassis with eight-cylinders- 
in-line, nine bearings on the crankshaft, 
brakes on all four wheels operating simul- 
taneously and other ultra-modern me- 
chanical features. In the Isotta-Fraschini 
stand there will be a complete standard 
chassis, a square cornered brougham 
built by Fleetwood, a four-passenger sport 
touring car designed by LeBaron and 
built by Derham of Philadelphia, and a 
special sedan of very interesting lines 
built by Budd, also of Philadelphia. 

Among the other Isotta-Fraschini cars 
will be a square brougham in the Locke 
display; a seven-passenger sedan-limou- 
sine built and exhibited by Fleetwood; 
a very attractive cabriolet displayed by 
its builders, Brooks-Ostruk, and a cabrio- 
let, built by Derham but designed by 
LeBaron and exhibited by this progres 
sive studio. 
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REPUTATION 


The man who builds and the man who buys are both beneficiaries 
of a good reputation. To the one it is a continuous spur and an 
incentive—to the other the strongest of all guarantees that what 
he buys is worthy. = We sometimes speak of winning a reputation 
as though that were the final goal. The truth is contrary to this. 
Reputation is a reward, to be sure, but it is really the beginning, 
not the end of endeavor. It should not be the signal for a let-down, 
but, rather, a reminder that the standards which won recognition 
can never again be lowered. From him who gives much—much is 
forever after expected. = Reputation is never completely earned— 
it is always being earned. It is a reward—but in a much more 
profound sense it is a continuing responsibility. = That which 
is mediocre may deteriorate and no great harm be done. That 
which has been accorded a good reputation is forever forbidden to 
drop below its own best. It must ceaselessly strive for higher 
standards. If your name means much to your public—you are 
doubly bound to keep faith. You have formed a habit of high as- 
piration which you cannot abandon—and out of that habit created 
a reputation which you dare not disown without drawing down 
disaster. = There is an iron tyranny which compels men who do 
good work to go on doing good work. The name of that beneficent 
tyranny is reputation. There is an inflexible law which binds men 
who build well, to go on building well. The name of that benevo- 
lent law is reputation. There is an insurance which infallibly pro- 
tects those whose reason for buying is that they believe in a thing 
and in its maker. The name of that kindly insurance is reputa- 
tion. = Choose without fear that which the generality of men 
join you in approving. There is no higher incentive in human en- 
deavor than the reward of reputation—and no greater responsibility 
than the responsibility which reputation compels all of us to as- 
sume. Out of that reward and out of that responsibility come the 
very best of which the heart and mind and soul of man are capable. 


President, Packard Motor Car Company 
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M. Lunya hesitated a long time 
before he would send his perfumes 
to America, because he felt that a 
perfume wrongly used is like a 
jewel improperly set. But now M. 
Lunya has prepared a brochure 
telling how the French woman of 
title uses perfume. A bit of per- 
fumed cotton tucked into the glove 
just before going out. Artful—No? 
That is one of the many subtle 
ways of using perfume. They are 
all told about in this brochure. 
Par exemple: Put a drop of per- 
fume in the palm of your hand— 
rub the two hands together—you 
will find—but it is all in the bro- 
chure. A note brings it to you— 
as our gift. 








lwung Fefurer 


Mesdames 

LA PRINCESSE DE FAUCIGNY-LUCINGE 
LA PRINCESSE TROUBETZKOY 
LA COMTESSE JEAN DE LUBERSAC 
LA COMTESSE DE VAUCELLES 
LA COMTESSE DE MONTAIGU 
LA COMTESSE D’HINNISDAL 

(Names used with permission) 






There are nine Parfums Luyna. Za 
Princesse Troubetzkoy prefers Chan- 
son d’Ete, da Princess de Faucigny- 
Lucinge Maya, La Comtesse de 
Montaigu Fleur Ardente, Mesdames 
les Comtesses de Vaucelles, d’ Hinnis- 
dal, and Fean de Lubersac choose 
each according to her personality. 
Parfum Luyna can be secured in 
New York at Lord & Taylor, James 
McCreery & Co., and Fay-Thoroe, 
Inc.—in Philadelphia, at Bonwit 
Teller & Co., and Lilewellyn’s Drug 
Store—in Hartford, at Fage, Allen 
€& Co.—in Baltimore at Hochschild, 
Kohn & Co.—in Springfield, Mass. 
at Forbes 8 Wallace—in Washing- 
ton, D.C., at S. Kann Sons Co., 
and Peoples Drug Stores—in Provi- 
dence, at The Shepard Co. 


Introduced into America by 
Txos. Leeminc & Company 
New York 















un Parfum Luyna 


CHANSON D’ETE 
(Song of Summer) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Key 


(Continued from page 45) 


But Blue-Beard advanced into the 
room with great steps, and bending his 
eyes upon her said, “‘Know you not that 
you shall die for this, Yolaine, and hang by 
the hair, as all have done before your— 
Aye, and that before the set of this night’s 
moon. And those arched feet of yours you 
lift and set so pointingly upon the floor as 
if the floor each day laid itself down for 
you to walk upon, will knock together 
foolishly in the air, like feet cut out of 
wood, and the toes turn inward. And 
your long hair, made fast to an iron hook 
in the blackened beam, and tapered to a 
point, will stand upon your head like a 
scarlet hennin.” 

To which Yolaine replied, “I know well 
that I shall die at your hands, my lord. 
It is a tale to frighten children with at 
bedtime, how of your wives none bides 
with you for long, yet none returns home. 
But as for the door, I did not open it.” 

But Blue-Beard said, “Yield me the 
key, Yolaine, and forbear to imperil fur- 
ther your soul with falsehood. A woman 
is this and that, and beautiful, and even 
chaste, but steadfast, never. Yield me the 
key, and if there be not blood in the eye 
of it, then will I believe you true. But I 
know too well how women spend their 
time. There never was a woman born 
that pried not into the thing forbid. A 
woman’s mind is like a cuckoo; it has no 
nest of its own.” 

To which she answered as before, “I 
know not where it is.” 

Then did Blue-Beard, wroth with her 
more for her simplicity than for her guile, 
throw himself upon her, and shake her by 
the throat, so that her hair swung behind 
her. And the key, which was fastened in 
her hair fell from her hair and rang upon 
the floor. 

And Blue-Beard cried, “It is the key!” 
and thrust her from him, that he might 
catch it up before she set her foot on it. 

But she made no move, only said, “It 
dropt from my hair. My hair fell ever in 
my eyes to-night as I bent above my ta- 
ble. So that at length, snatching up the 
golden thing, I wound it in my hair. I 
had forgotten that it was a key. A key 
is something which unlocks a door.” 

But Blue-Beard seemed not to hear her, 
only stared upon the key. And presently 
he took the key to the table, and held it 
to the light. And at length he said, 
“There is no blood on it,” and drawing to 
him a chair, sat heavily down, and put 
his hands before his face. 

Then did Yolaine go up to him, and lay 
her hand upon his head, and he put his 
arms about her body. Thus did they re- 
main for some time, and there was peace 
in the room. 


UT Blue-Beard was sore amazed by 
that which had transpired ,and the mind 
of his wife became a secret thing to him. 


So that presently he lifted up his face 
and said, ‘“‘Why did you not unlock the 
door?” 

She answered, “It came not once into 
my mind to do so.” 

Whereat he said, ‘‘What were you do- 
ing all day long, four days, that it came 
not once into your mind to unlock the 
door?” 

She replied, “‘ Nothing, sir. Only think- 
ng.” 

; _ said he, ‘‘What were you think- 
ing ” 

And she answered, “‘I cannot say. Only 
thoughts.” 

“Were you thinking of me?” he asked, 

She answered, “‘ No.” 

Now when Blue-Beard heard this there 
came into his breast a trouble such as he 
had never known, as if his heart had 
broken into flames within him. And he 
felt that he must know her thought, or he 
could not live. Three times he paced the 
room’s width, and going to the window 
looked out upon the moon, yet knew not 
he had left her side. 

Coming to a halt at length before her 
he cried, ‘‘Yolaine! Yolaine! I am a 
tormented man! Play me no tricks, but 
tell me in plain words, what was it filled 
your mind that you forgot all else?” 

She answered as hefore, ‘‘I cannot say.” 

Then for the first time did Blue-Beard 
become aware of the folio on the table, 
and he reared his head and dropped his 
gaze on it, and said, ‘‘What have you 
written?” 

To which she answered, after a little 
silence, ‘“‘ Nothing.” 

But when he reached for the paper and 
would have taken it in his hand, she 
caught it to her breast. 

Then did the flame in his heart burst 
through him. “Yield it to me!”’ he said. 

But she stooped free of him and would 
have fled, crying, “Sir, I do assure you 
it is nothing, that I have writ no word!” 

Whereat he seized her with anger and 
cried, “If indeed it be nothing, wherefore 
would you shield it from me?” 

She answered, after a little silence, “I 
know not.” 

Then said he, “Yield it me, then.” 

But Yolaine with quiet hand laid the 
paper in her bosom, and looked into his 
face, and answered, ‘‘Never.” 

For which brave word she paid most 
pitiful dear. 

Thus it was that ere the set of moon, 
even as he had promised, Blue-Beard laid 
hands upon his wife and slew her. 

When the breath was clean gone out of 
her, he bethought him of the paper, and 
drawing it from her bodice, held it to the 
light. But it was innocent of writing. 

Now this is the story of Blue-Beard and 
of his seventh wife, Yolaine, whom he 
slew, not for that she had opened a door, 
but for another reason. 
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Letters From Dead Actors 


(Continued from page 57 ) 


complex if less elevated technical expert- 
ness, before he can find the truth. 


Dear Mademoiselle, I envy you and 
your school many of the things that 
you can do. The little homely nu- 
ance, the brutal ugliness, the domestic, 
the photographic, the gentleness of the 
common people, the sweetness of familiar 
images, the lives lived in shadow or dumb 
by-ways, the daylight, prose analysis, the 
endless range of observation and detail. 
My talent was not for them. The school 
of art I followed would disdain them. 
They would have seemed trivial and un- 
worthy of an artist, seemed of the canaille. 
But they have their own truth. My art 
may have been greater or less than the 
art you follow, but it was different. 

I could and would only represent those 


emotions which are general, not those 
minute, homely, familiar, sordidly accu- 
rate feelings that you can show. I could 
grow pale or flush, I could rave or weep 
or curse or pour out an impassioned love, 
but I could not be gray or ashen or famil- 
iar; even my sorrow had to be splendid, 
and my grayness a wide despair. 

My art was the heroic. The region of 
it was in those passions that shake the 
world and those forces by which mens 
lives are nourished and consumed. You, 
Mademoiselle, in your best moments can 
be like bitter tears long since dried but 
more bitter than ever, your art can be 
like a brittle, stunned, dumb echo of 
some former wrong done to your soul. 
My soul was like a cavern from whose 
darkness resounds the eternal voices 
the wind and sea. Rach 
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Her Christmas Kodak 


Out of the holiday package into the spirit of 
Christmas. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. Tie Kodak City 
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DONT SAY UNDERWEAR —SAY MUNSINGWEAR | 
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Comfort and Service 


FORM FITTING 
KNITTED, LOOSE 
FITTING WOVEN 
GARMENTS IN THE 
MODISH STYLES 


© 1922 THE MUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION 
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VANITY FAIR 


Honor-Bright 


(Continued from page 65) 


on the midnight train, and leaving no 
address. 

That same afternoon Frances sought me 
out and announced with tears, having first 
extracted from me a vow of unoscillating 
taciturnity, that she was leaving for New 
York on the midnight train. It was on 
account of Blaine. She couldn’t stick it 
any longer. If she stayed there another 
day she would do one of two things, she 
didn’t know which; she would either vamp 
him shamelessly and distressingly in the 
sight of all present, or she would drag him 
into the boathouse, throw herself at his 
thin and elegant feet, and confess. all. 
So she was departing for New York on the 
midnight train, and leaving no address. 

Well, I might as well have been bound 
hand and foot as gagged the way I was. 
I did the only thing I could do, as it 
seemed to me. I went to each of the five 
in turn, and begged that my promise 
might be given me back, and my lips 
unsealed. But each of them insisted on 
first knowing why, and I couldn’t tell 
why, so each of them held me stoutly ot 
my word. 

Goddard and Frances fled together on 
the midnight train. And the next thing I 
knew they were having an open and redo- 
lent scandal together in New York. I 
found this out merely by accident, and 


. said nothing about it, and it didn’t last 


long. 

Babbie and Blaine were married. 

Anne was whisked off to Europe by her 
mother. 

That was two years ago. Babbie has re- 
cently been granted her divorce and is 


running down and rapidly overtaking the 
richest bachelor in Larchmont. Blaine 
at last is free to marry Frances, but in- 
stead of doing so, having by some mis. 
chance got wind of the little episode of 
Goddard, has just left for Tahiti. Frances 
is doing settlement work in Hester Street. 
Some time ago Anne and Goddard made 
it up, and were on the eve of getting mar- 
ried, when Goddard like a fool up and 
made a clean breast about Frances, and 
short-circuited the whole show. Anne is at 
present teaching botany in a girls’ school 
in Peoria; and Goddard is killing himself 
as fast as he can, decently. 

In all their misery they have one com- 
mon balm. They can blame me for every- 
thing. And they do. They have got to- 
gether in groups of two, three, four, 
and five, and plentifully blamed me for 
everything. And none of them speak to 
me. 

I am through. I shall never keep any- 
thing to myself again. I am going to tell 
everything I know. Honor is all right in 
its place, but its place is among thieves. 

I have on hand, gentle reader, a large 
assortment of confidences, of all sizes, 
varieties, shades, shapes and odors. | 
know something about everybody, and 
everything about thousands. 

If you want to know the real reason 
why Mrs. K—— did not come home that 
night, or why Mr. D. was shot dead last 
March in the editorial office of the Even- 
ing Moon, just write to me, care of De- 
partment of Dead Confidences, Vanity 
Fair. All communications will receive an 
eager and instant response 


Uncle Reuben 


(Continued from page 40) 


“Known to me? ’E’s ma brother. Yew 
made a mistake. Yew can’t tek ’im That’s 
my brother, Reuben Housego. From 
Canada. What’s arl this?” 

The officer was formal and precise. He 
did not smile or express concern at 
Father’s charge. He said: “‘No mistake. 
I know this man well. We———” 

“But Reuben’s a rich man. He 
wouldn’t wanta do a thing like that. Ya 
makin’ a silly mistake.” 

“Look at him,” said the officer. ‘Ask 
him.” 

They looked at him, then. He was sud- 
denly limp and abject. He had the ap- 
pearance of one who has slept all night in 
his clothes in the open. They were two 
sizes too big for him. He stood bowed, 
dumb, and ludicrous, dividing his attitude 
between respect for the officer and dismay 
at his present situation. He quavered and 
cringed. He was very old. 

““Mean t’say Reuben’s a burglar, then? 
That’s ’ow ’e got rich?” 

“‘Reuben Housego never was rich, and 
never was a burglar—till last night. 
Reuben Housego has been known to the 
police of Covent Garden for ten years as 
a licensed street-hawker.” 

There was a blot of silence. They stood 
in a foolish staring group. Crash went the 
Christmas dinner. Away flew the motor 
garage. Down the wind went the Busi- 


ness Training. Out of sight went the new 
frock, the new suit, the new costume, and 
the coals. Mother fell into a chair and 
sobbed into her apron. Father’s face was 
thick with rage. Joe was truculent with 
mortification. Maggie’s eyes went tearful, 
and she bent over the table, weeping and 
staring at the beastly old hoaxer. Then 
they went for him. 

“Urr—ya wicked old blaggard!” 

““Urr—ya dirty ole ippacrit, yew!” 

“Urr—ya sneakin’ *umbug. Ya liar!” 

“Come ’ere stuffin’ us up wi’ yer lies— 
laughin’ up yer sleeve at us—stuffin’ us 
wi’ yer fine promises—makin’ fools of us 
all. Wod ya du it for, y’ole liar, yew? 
Eh? Wot devil put y’up to it—spoilin’ 
our Chris’mas—eatin’ our dinner—leadin’ 
us on-an’-an’—an’. raisin’ our ’opes 
—an’ all lies. Wodya du it fer?” 

He waved a limp hand in protest. “I’m 
sorry, lad. I’m sorry. I dunno what come 
over me. I d’n mean t’go as far as prom- 
isin’ all them things. I dunno what come 
over me. But 4 

“But wodya du it fer?” 

He looked round beseechingly. “Why, 
ya see, I’m an ole man. A silly ole man. 
All me life I bin poor and no good to no- 
body. An’ somethin’ come over me last 
night— I wonnid t’see—just fer once— 
what it felt like t’be rich an’ able to make 
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people ’appy. . . . 
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In fine modern houses, service pipes for 
the water,steam and sanitation systems are 
usually buried, above the basement level, 
in walls and beneath floors. 


To make this practice safe and guard 
against failures and stoppages which 
might involve costly removals, these con- 
cealed fittings must be of a design and 


quality to insure continuous, smooth and 
dependable operation at all times. 


Crane valves, connections and piping ful- 
fil the most exacting of these require- 
ments. In bathroom, kitchen and laundry, 
Crane visible beauty, comfort and con- 
venience are coupled with Crane unfailing 
quality in all hidden parts. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
Works: Chicago and Bridgeport 


CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, Lrpv., LONDON 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
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CLE CRANE, PARIS 


Premier Heater No. 2 
Write for Booklet ror 
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TOURSTER 


Seven-Passenger 
eo 


NEW SERIES 
ULTRA-EQUIPPED 


COLE 


Eight Ninety 
at ———_-—-—- embodying --—------ 
The Envelope Manifold 
The Ultramite Frame 
The Etruscan Body 
Hydro-Cushion Spring 
Action 


A FINER CAR 


COLE MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


There's a Touch of Tomorrow 
in All Cole Does 
Today 
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Surnishing Goods 






MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 





Less than $5.00 
Many articles listed under this first classifica- 
tion may also be obtained in a higher-priced grade 


Address Books 

Anklets 

Arctics 

Ash Trays 

Autograph Books 

Automobile Caps 

Bath Mats (Cork) 

Bath Slippers 

Bath Towels 

Beagling Crops and 
Thongs 

Bedroom Slippers 

Belts 

Bone Shoe Horns 

Boot Garters 

Boot Hooks 

Boot Jacks 

Boot & Shoe Laces 

Boot Lifts 

Boot & Shoe Polishes, 
Dressings, Brushes, 
Shankbones, etc. 

Boys’ Gloves 

Boys’ Shirts 

Buckskin Gloves 

Caps 

Calling Lists 

Card Cases 

Cigar Lamps and 
Lighters 

Coin Purses 

Collars 

Combination Knives 

Combination Shoe 
Horns and Button 
Hooks 

Cravats 

Crops and Twigs 

Day Books 

Diaries 

Dictionaries 

Dog Collars, Whips, 
Leaders, Brushes, 
Stripping Combs 

Dress Shirts 

Dressing Case Fittings 

Drinking Cups 

Enamel Bottle Labels 

Engagement Books 

Fancy Colored and 
Silk Handkerchiefs 

Felt Slippers 

Fishing Helmets 

Folding Boot Jacks 

Folding Scissors, Mole 
Case 

Fox’s Cloth Spiral 
Puttees 

Free-Grip Mittens for 


Glass and Nickel 
Cigarette Boxes 

Gloves, Leather and 
Wool 

Glove Trees 

Golf Garters 


Golf Gloves 

Golf Stockings 

Guest Books 

Handkerchiefs 

Hat Brushes 

Hat Guards 

Hunting Companions 

Hunting and Beagling 
Horns 

Jewel Boxes 

Jockey Lifts 

Key Chains 

Key Purses 

Knitted Cravats 

Laundry Lists 

Leather-Back Clothes 
Brushes 

Leather Gloves 

Leather Jewel Rolls 

Leather Luggage Tags 

Lecoultre Razors 

Library Sets 

Loewe’s Pipes 

Medicine Cases 

Memorandum Books 

Military Brushes 

Mufflers, Cashmere 
and Shetland 

Nail Brushes 

Nail Clippers 

Nail Files 

Neckties 

Picture Frames 

Pipes 

Pocket Books 

Pocket Coat Hangers 
in Leather Cases 

Pocket Knives 

Pocket Search Lights 

Polo Belts 

Razor Cases 

Razors and Strops 

Records of Gifts 

Riding Whips 

Safety Pins 

Safety Razor Sets 

Shaving Brushes 

Shoe Trees 

Silk Handkerchiefs 

Silk Hosiery : 

Silk Ties and Scarves 

Silver Pencils and 
Paper Cutters 

Sleeve and Collar 
Buttons 

Soft Collars 

Spats and Gaiters 

Spiral Puttees 

Soap Boxes 

Sponges 

Spurs and Spur Straps 

Stocking Trees, 
Wood or Metal 

Suspenders 

Telephone Pads 

Thermos Bottles 


NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 ReSU gge Sti ons aS 


Changes in the arrangement of our floors have just been 
completed, which give us practically an entire new selling 
floor, thus greatly enlarging. especially the LEATHER Goops 
AND SUNDRIES DEPARTMENT on the THIRD FLOOR which 
is nearly doubled in area and in the variety of articles 


offered for sale, the SHOE DEPARTMENT which is now on 
the FirtH Fioor, the HAT DEPARTMENT which remains on 
the TuirD FLoor, the SPORTING DEPARTMENT and the 
LIvERY DEPARTMENT, which have been moved to the SIXTH 
FLoor. Boys’ FURNISHINGS have been moved to the Boys’ 
DEPARTMENT on the SECOND FLOOR where, also, all 


OvERCOATS are now displayed. These changes make for 
the convenience of purchasers as well as for improved facilities 
in the display of Merchandise. 





Tobacco Jars 
Tobacco Pouches 
Tuck Purses 
Unbutton Hooks 
Undergarments 
Walking Sticks 


Watch Alberts 
Whisk Brooms 
Wool Gloves 
Wool Half Hose 
Wool Mufflers 
Wool Slippers 


From $5.00 to $10.00 


Bottle Sets 

Boys’ Hats 

Boys’ Shoesand Pumps 

Bride’s Gifts Books 

Bridge Scores 

Calling Books 

Canes and Switches 

Canvas Leggings 

Canvas Tennis Bags 

Card Cases 

Cheviot Shirts 

Cigarette and Cigar 
Cases and Lighters 

Comb, Collar, Glove & 
Handkerchief Cases 

Collar Boxes 

Combination Knives 

Custom Shirts 

Document Cases 

Dog Baskets 

Dog Canes 

Dollar Bill Cases 

Dunhill Pipes 

Evening Waistcoats 

Fancy Silk Squares 
and Mufflers 

Fishing Helmets 

Fitted Work Baskets 

Flannel Shirts 

Flasks in Mole Cases 

Fountain Pens 

Gloves 

Golf Stockings 

Golf Umbrellas 

Handkerchief Cases 

Leather Key Cases 

Leather Photograph 
Frames 

Leather Slippers 

Leather Waistcoats 

Legging Trees 

Linen Carriage Robes 


M. M. Co. Pipes 

Manicure Sets, Mole 
Cases 

Match Boxes 

Metal Cigarette Boxes 

Morocco Tie Cases 

Needle Cases 

Olive Drab Wool Shirts 

Photograph Cases 

Pigskin Cigar Cases 

Pipes 

Polo Caps and 
Helmets 

Polo Jerseys 

Pyjamas 

Reading Glass, Leath- 
er Case 

Scarf Pins 

Sewing Sets 

Shawl Straps 

Shirts, Cheviot and 
Madras 

Skiing Hose 

Smokers’ Companions 

Soft Hats 

Stanley Ferrostat 
Bottles 

Sweaters 

Telephone Pads 

Thermos Bottles 

Thermos Bottle Cases 

Tobacco Jars 

Tuxedo Shirts 

Two-in-One Gloves 

Umbrellas 

Undergarments 

Valet’s Hat Tools 

Wool Helmets 

Wool-lined Gloves 

Wool Long Hose 

Work Companions 

Writing Folios 


From $10.00 to $20.00 


Attaché Cases 

Bath Robes 

Bath Scales 

Bath Sheets 

Book Sets 

Cane Cases (unfitted) 
Canes 


Canteens 

Chamois Drawers 

Chamois Shirts 

Cigarette and Cigar 
Holders 

Cunliffe Shooting Seats 

Dancing Pumps 


Derby Hats 
Dinner Hats 
English Garden 
Baskets 
Flannel Hunting 
Waistcoats 
Fur and Fur-lined 
Gloves 
Gold Bill Grips 
Holdalls 
Hunting Knives 
Leather Puttees and 
Leggings 
Leather Vests 
Mackintoshes 
Mackinaw Jackets 
Panama Hats 
Radium Alarm 
Watches 
Reindeer Shirts 
Saddle Flasks 






NEWPORT 


220 Beirevue Avenue 





"Stapcisnen 10% 





Saddle Sandwich Cases 

Shirt and Tie Cases 

Shoes 

Shooting Seats 

Same with Umbrella 
attached 

Shower-proof and 
Dust Coats 

Silk Evening Waist- 
coats 

Silk Hats 

Silk or Wool Mufflers 

Silk Shirts 

Silver Match Boxes 

Soft Hats 

Stop Watches 

Tie Cases 

Umbrellas 

Wool Sweaters and 
Waistcoats 

Writing Cases 


From $20.00 to $50.00 


Beach Coats and 
Cloaks 

Blazers 

Bond Cases 

Boys’ Overcoats 

Boys’ Suits 

Boys’ Trunks 

Breakfast Gowns 

Cashmere and Shet- 
land Jackets 

Collapsible Kit Bags 

Cuff Links 

Desk Sets (Leather) 

Dressing Cases 

Dressing Gowns, 
Flannel, Wool and 
Silk 

English High LaceTan 
Grain Field Boots 

English Silk Hats 

Fitted Hunting Cases 

Fur Muffle Gloves 

Golfing Jackets 

Jockey Jackets 

Leather Hat Boxes 

Leather Hunting 
Boots 

Leather Shooting 
Coats 


Leather Knickers 

Leather and Leather- 
lined Waistcoats 

Luncheon and Tea 
Baskets 

Mackintoshes 

Odd Knickers, 
Breeches and 
Trousers 

Panama Hats 

Pigskin Dressing Cases 

Riding Boots 

Saddle Mackintoshes 

Sheep-lined Coats 

Shooting Jackets 

Specimen Canes, Gold 
and Silver Mounted 

Steamer Chair 
Cushions 

Steamer and Travel- 
ling Rugs 

Steamer Trunks 

Stockinette Jackets 

Suit Cases 

Traveling Bags 

Umbrella and Cane 
Holders, Fibre, Can- 
vas or Cowhide 

Velvet Hunting Caps 


From $50.00 to $200.00 


Beagling Coats 

Boot and Shoe Kits 

Collapsible Kit Bags 

English Fitted Suit 
Cases 

English Golf Travel- 
ing Bags 

Fitted Attaché Cases 

Fur and Fur-lined 
Garments 

Golf Capes 

Leather Coats and 
Breeches for Avia- 
tion 

Leather-lined Over- 
coats 


Lightweight Touring 
Trunks 

Luncheon Baskets 

Men’s Suits and Over- 
coats 

Motor Coats, Slip-ons 

Polo Coats 

Room Suits 

Short Warms 

Sole LeatherTrunks 

Tea Baskets 

Travellers’ Toilet 
Cases, Ebony or 
Satinwood Fittings 

Tuxedo and Dress Sets 

Wardrobe Trunks 
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Make HIS 
Christmas 
brighter 


with a 


Dadhrke 


(Pronounced BURR-KEY) 


Golf Bag 





Strap Separates Wooden 
Clubs from Irons 
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Waterproof, Rustproof 
All-metal Bottom 








Buhrke Metal Bottom 
“Look for the Name 


and Red Tag” 








T’S the critical 

golfer’s favorite 
bag. The exclusive 
features of the 
Buhrke are so over- 
whelmingly supe- 
rior —as indicated 
in the photograph 
—that you will 
make no error 
in choosing a 
Buhrke for HIM. 


The Buhrke golf 
bag is light in 
weight and rugged 
in construction 
and is a conven- 
ient, efficient 
quality bag 
through and 
through—built to 
last for years. 






Soldat all sporting goods 
stores, golf shops and 
department>-stores 
throughout the United 
States and Canada 


R. H. BUHRKE CO. 


(Established 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Avenue 
CHICAGO 


“The House of Quality” 


New York Office and Showroom 
258 Broadway 
Telephone, Barclay 2649 


Manufactured in Canada by Woods 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg 














VANITY FAIR 


A New Dramatic Form 


(Continued from page 66 


I can never enough decry those ballets 
which are built upon the work of some 
painter, ancient or modern—for when art 
imitates art it is always a sign of degener- 
acy, a dangerous chewing of the cud. 

I called Le Boeuf sur le Toit, ‘‘a farce,” 
for want of a better word, and Les Mariés, 
I called ‘‘a spectacle” io eschew pedantry. 

Some day this type will be named. But 
that is not our part. Let us first write 
the works. The title will be found later. 


The Poetry of the Theatre 


I WAS speaking, 4 propos of Mallarmé’s 
dream, of the unbelievable chasms 
which open between the desire of the poet 
who does not know the theatre and the 
realization of that desire. Here it is that 
the play is born. If the chief mechanic or 
anyone else on the stage objects, ‘It’s 
impossible,” bend to his decision and look 
for something more simple. It is rare in- 
deed that your correction will not be an 
improvement. These continual refusals 
stimulate one and bring ideas. 

After a number of these knocks and 
rude jostlings, the work takes on preci- 
sion and contour, gains in weight and 
relief. It is not a question of slipping a 
manuscript into the letter-box of the the- 
atre. It is a question of collaboration, of 
overcoming certain routines and revivify- 
ing others. For, as I explained in my pre- 
vious article, the poetry of the theatre 
does not consist in putting poetical tirades 
into the mouth of an actress or in turning 
on the moonlight. The poetry of the 
theatre must be made expressly for the 
theatre. I do not ask you to suppress the 
shadings, but rather to show them magni- 
fied under a lens. It is just here that the 
specialist finds his important place, and 
despite the prestige which dullness claims 
on the stage, he must fly from it, even 
though he risk being cailed a mystificator. 

As this new genre requires for its per- 
formance acrobats, skilful mimes and 
actors used to rhythm, it was natural to 


engage well-trained troupes. I cannot but 
mention the willing good humor of the 
companies of Rolf de Maré and of Madame 
Rasini, where I never heard a complaint 
in spite of the weight of the costumes az*} 
the papier-maché disguises, or of Serge de‘ 
Diaghilev’s troupe even when the “man- 
agers” of Parade, wrongly constructed in 
Rome, were veritably crushing the shoul- 
ders of the performers. 

These interpreters are the true martyrs 
of a new era. For gradually, like auto- 
mobile bodies and aeroplane wings, the 
primitive materials will kecome lighter 
and more simple and will make possible 
magnificent performances. We still be- 
long in this respect to the period when au- 
tomobiles rattled along with a great noise 
of iron and tin. 

(The apparatus of the costume for Les 
Mariés is so elaborate and fragile as to 
make it impossible for Rolf de Maré to 
bring them to America.) 

When the time comes, we shall see true 
theatrical performances—rot spectators 
standing on the stage, telling the other 
spectators of their little interests, nor 
false “modern works,” in which riotous 
color and grimaces are all that is proffered 
to us—but, under a_ splendid light, 
reality enormously enlarged, like the 
human face on the screen in those close- 
ups which show the slightest emotion. 

The scenes will emerge one from 
another as the most varied objects are 
produced from the sleeves of a magician 
and, on little stands like toxing-rings, 
where thousands can watch the incidents 
of the drama, will be played at last real 
theatrical pieces. 

To the power of the performances of 
the Middle Ages, of antiquity, of China, 
of American vaudeville sketches, of 
juggling and eccentric “turns,” will ke 
added the knowledge and will to see in 
them not the inadequacies which make us 
smile, but the true spectacle—circenses— 
which the world demands with its dole of 
bread. 


John Ball, Golfer 


(Continued from page 76) 


17th green, and the whole town is proud of 
him. There is not a man, woman or child 
there, golfing or non-golfing, who in cham- 
pionship weeks does not want to know 
‘*how Jonny Ball is getting on.” 

It is a fact that when in 1899 Mr. Ball 
beat the late Mr. F. G. Tait in the famous 
final at Prestwick and had to go to the 
37th hole to do it, some of his fellow 
members of the Royal Liverpool Club, 
turned back into the Club-house and 
would not go out to the extra hole. They 
could bear the strain no longer, and, 
metaphorically burying their heads in 
sofa cushions, waited in agony for the 
news. It was a noteworthy piece of testi- 
mony to the feeling that he inspires and 
personally though I do not belong to 
Hoylake, I know no sight in golf so mov- 
ing as that of Mr. Ball starting off there 
in a big match, backed by a passionate 
phalanx of friends, with adoring fishermen 
in their blue jerseys carrying the rope 
and the prayerful crowd tramping behind. 
And amid all the buzz and excitement the 
central figure jogs along, with head for- 
ward and knees characteristically bent, 
placid and inscrutable. There is nothing 
else quite like it in golf. 

It is a very wonderful and universal 
popularity, and it has been gained abso- 
lutely without conscious effort. It has 
been given to the man for what he is, and 
what he does, certainly not for what he 
says: perhaps in some degree for what he 


does not say. There never was a great 
player of games more retiring, more 
averse from talking of his own achiev- 
ments or criticising those of other people. 
His opinion of anybody else, whether asa 
human being or a golfer is well worth hav- 
ing, but it is very very hard to get. He has 
earned the affection of all who know him, 
and the respect and admiration of every 
single person, whether a golfer or not, 
who appreciates modesty, simplicity, and 
courage. 

The career of such a player should be, 
it seems to me, an encouragement to all 
other golfers who are not as young as they 
used to be. They will not ke as good as 
Mr. Ball is when they are fifty-nine, tut 
then they were not so good at nineteen 
or twenty-nine: but they may hope to 
retain a good deal of their game, what- 
ever its exact class, if they are neither 
self-conscious nor despairing. I know 
some who were very good golfers before 
the war who have never recovered their 
game, largely I think because they began 
to talk about being too old. 

**Took at the way these young fellows 
hit” they say, ““What’s the good of try- 
ing to play against them?” and forthwith 
they lie down and die. That is not only 
a poor-spirited performance, but it loses 
them a great deal of pleasure. 

Youth will be served, but its victory 
need not be made the easier for it, by the 
faintheartedness of age. 
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The Brunswick Plays All Records 
Brunswick Records Play On Any Phonograph 


age 


Georgian 


THE FURNITURE, THE MUSIC, THE ROOM 


problem was an inconspicuous corner in which 
to place the ever-necessary phonograph, comes 
J the stately Brunswick “Georgian,” illustrated 
above—a happy blending of early Georgian artistry with 





the supreme musical qualities which have made Bruns- 
wick conspicuously the choice of foremost composers, 
critics and artists, internationally. Now exhibited by 
Brunswick dealers everywhere, along with many other 
equally effective designs; period, console and cabinet. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. Manu‘acturers—Established 1845 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI TORONTO 
© B. B.C. Co., 1922 


BRUNSWICK 


PHONOGRAPHS 


AND RECORDS 
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To the distinction gained by the 
possession of a beautiful object, the 
Hamilton Watch adds the greater 


satisfaction of accurate performance. 


For women as well as men, there are many 
beautiful Hamilton models. Prices range 
from $40 to $200. Movements alone, $20 
(in Canada $23) and up. Send for “The 
Timekeeper,”’ an interesting booklet about 
the manufacture and care of fine watches. 
The different Hamiltons are illustrated, and 
prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Penn., U.S. A. 





“The Watch of 


Railroad | 
Accuracy 





VANITY FAIR 


Mr. Dooley, Meet Mr. Lardner 


(Continued from page 73) 


Wallace Irwin and Bill Nye and Montague 
Glass haven’t each a special quality which 
makes for amusement; I do not mean that 
they lack the great general quality of 
knowing and understanding which creates 
humor. Anillustration will do more than 
any defining to make this clear. The Jap- 
anese Schoolboy used to begin his letters, 
‘*To Hon. Editor;” and Ring Lardner is, I 
suppose, the only man in American who 
can begin, ‘‘Well, friends. . . .” 


Bierce and Glass 


Amnnose BIERCE is generally sup- 
posed to have been a great satirist 
(and ironist too) and he wrote the Eng- 
lish tongue. In one fashion or another 
nearly all the rest have played with the 
language. It is my guess that at the 
beginning the misspelled words signified 
that the speaker was the hard sensible 
common man with none of ‘‘your”’ refine- 
ments. Juvenal and Johnson may have 
been superior to the thing attacked; it 
pleased the democratic American to pre- 
tend to be beneath it. But the literary 
success of the dialects is another affair, 
which anyone who still believes that this 
is an Anglo-Saxon country must consider. 

Montague Glass is particuarly inter- 
esting; he impresses one as being neither 
a wise nor a foolish man, but a smart one; 
and what gave him his vogue, in addi- 
tion to his conformity with the norm of 
business acuteness, was that he took a 
highly complex private, racial idiom, 
which expressed a highly complex inte- 


grated, almost secret racial life, and 


transferred it, almost transliterated it, 
to such a climax as ‘‘I wish I were dead, 
God forbid!” And by the populace this 
was recognized as a part of American 
life ten years before Mr. Ford bought 
the Protocols. 

I am convinced that nearly all of Mr. 
Dooley and nearly all of the later Lardner 
would stand without dialect. It is not an 
odd-looking word that impresses most 
in Mr. Dooley’s masterpieces about, the 
Dreyfus case. ‘‘The witness will confine 
himself to forgeries” is English as Swift 
would have written it, and is neither 
better nor worse than, ‘‘How th’ divvle 
can they perjure thimsilves if they ain’t 
sworn?’’ or 

“Let us proceed,’ says th’ impartial an’ 
fair-‘minded judge, ‘to th thrile iv th’ 
haynious monsther Cap Dhry-fuss’ he 
says. Up jumps Zola, an’ says he in 
Frinch: ‘Jackuse,’ he says, which is a 
hell of a mane thing to say to anny man. 
An’ they thrun him out. ‘Judge’ says 
th’ attorney f’r th’ difinse, ‘an’ gintlemen 
iv’ th’ jury’ he says. ‘Ye’re a liar,’ says 
th’ judge. ‘Cap, ye’re guilty, an’ ye 
know it,’ he says. . . ‘Let us pro-ceed to 
hearin’ th’ tisti-mony,’ he says... 
Be this time Zola has come back; an’ he 
jumps up, an,’ says he, ‘Jackuse,’ he says. 
An they thrun him out.” 

It is no wonder that this passage was 
reprinted by the New York Evening 
Post after the expulsion of the Socialists 
from Albany. Nearly everything serious 
in Dooley has the same relevance, and 
one reads about war experts and “dis- 
qualifying the enemy” (in relation to the 
Spanish-American and Boer Wars) with 
a slightly dizzying sensation that this 
man has said everything that needed to 
be said twenty years in advance of his 
time. We needed him badly during the 
war, but a comic song about him had 
somehow withdrawn his name from the 
ranks of great literature and we had to do 
with sad second-bests. There isn’t a 
chance in the world that he will be for- 
gotten, because he is recognized in Eng- 
land and we shall someday reimport his 
reputation. For he has the great advan- 
tage of being at the same time a humorist 
and a social historian, an everyday 
philosopher and the homme moyen sen- 
suel. 


His qualities are so immediate that 
analysing them appears superfluous, 
He gets his effects by distortion, not by 
exaggeration. When he told Mr. Roose- 
velt to call the next edition of his book 
Alone in Cubia he extracted an essence 
from it, rather than inflated it. His 
adversatives are surprising and devastat- 
ing. He conceives a Blood-is-thicker- 
than-Water speech in these terms (from 
the English to the American): ‘‘Foolish 
and frivolous people, cheap but thrue- 
hearted and insincere cousins. . . . Ye 
ar-re savage but inthrestin’.”” Sometimes 
he leaves out the “‘but:” ‘‘They was fol- 
lowed be th’ gin’rals iv th’ Fr-rinch 
ar-rmy, stalwart, fearless men, with 
coarse, disagreeable faces.” His unexpect- 
edness goes farther; he once said that 
left alone General Shafter could have 
taken ‘‘Sandago” without losing an ounce. 

One thinks of the terrifying disjection 
of our present social situation and says 
that in the twenty years before the war 
America was settling into the character 
it had acquired after the Civil War. It 
seems now a time of consolidation and 
of certainty. A minor passion for social 
justice seems to have been the only great 
force hostile to that sense of security and 
self-satisfaction without which no civiliza- 
tion can become sophisticated and _ re- 
fined. It was preéminently a time when 
a satirist pearl exist. Mr. Dooley is the 
proof that he did. He understood his 
America, as in his time, and without 
bitterness he makes it live again. The 
name of his creator is Finley Peter Dunne. 


Lardner’s Possibilities 


TEN years from now, if we settle 
down, Mr. Lardner may hawe an- 
other such opportunity. For the moment 
he is driven to the surface, because the 
depths are in such confusion and, like 
many of the rest of us, he is probably 
in doubt as to from just what base to 
attack. In bewildering and unsure civili- 
zation, he is probably himself unsure. 
The qualities of the satirist are all his, 
and one which I have not mentioned, his 
fantastic imagination, is getting finer 
with every week. He has already written 
one story in which the happy ending was 
sunk in a cool indifference. He is afraid 
of nothing. He grew weary, a little while 
ago, of the literary diaries published 
from week to week by the highbrows, 
these records‘ ‘of who they seen and talked 
to and what they done since the last time 
we heard from them” and so he wrote his 
own for the New York Sunday American. 
Among the items chronicled were: 

‘‘When I got home Sousa was there and 
we played some Brahms and Grieg with 
me at the piano and him at one end ofa 
cornet. ‘How well you play, Lardy,’ was 
Sousa’s remark. Brahms called up in the 
evening and him and his wife come over 
and played rummy... .” (This is 
grotesque, but he knows his subject.) 
‘Had breakfast with Mayor Hylan and 
Senator Lodge... Went home and 
played some Rubinstein on the _ black 
keyes. . . . President Harding called up 
long distants to say hello. The Mrs. 
talked to him as I was playing with the 
cat. . . . Took a ride on the Long Island 
R.R. to study human nature. . . .”” And 
so on. It is a little better than verbal 
parody, is it not, Lardy? 

Mr. Lardner pretends still to feel some 
of the he-man’s contempt for letters, 
suggesting at the same time the fat- 
headed pride of a real-estate broker who 
has had a patriotic poem printed in the 
local paper. He is, as Sherwood Ander- 
son says, ‘‘sticking to the gang.” But he 
is wise and witty and he has few com- 
punctions about being vulgar. It is his 
most precious asset. For in America the 
fear of vulgarity is the beginning of 
deadness. Abase! (if I may quote Mr. 
Dooley.) 
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a Its product is music—that only—the wonderful, varied, 


ters melodious, harmonious music which fills your home and de- 
rwho | lights your ears and thrills your heart, which whiles away a leisure hour 


in th , 
as so tunefully, which puts movement into the feet of your young friends 


aed and memories into the hearts of your old ones, which gives your chil- 
+e dren an unconscious education in the greatest thing in the world— 
ng. of music—that is the product of the Estey Organ—that is what you buy. 


THE ESTELY RESIDENCE PIFE..ORGCAN 
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The gifts of perfect writing are 
here; at your price—in one perfect 
quality—in many forms of beauty 
—and with a name that is known 
wherever people write. 


Give EVERSHARP—and your gift 
is supreme in quality; no other 
pencil has the exclusive rifled tip 
that keeps the lead from wobbling. 
Even if he has an EVERSHARP, 
give him another for his watch 
chain or for desk use. Ladies, from 
fourteen up, wear EVERSHARP on 
a ribbon, chain, or cord, for con- 
venience and style. 


Give WAHL PEN to match EVER- 
SHARP. The indestructible all- 
metal barrel of WAHL PEN holds 
more ink, positively prevents leak- 

ing and will last forever. The 
iridium-tipped point writes as 
smoothly as a 2B lead. Priced as 

low as $4. 

WAHL PEN and EVERSHARP make 
superb presents, singly, or matched 

in engraved designs, in velvet-lined 
Gift Boxes. Finished in gold or 

silver. See them at your dealer’s. 

Made in U. S. A. by 


THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 


Canadian Factory 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Ltp., Toronto 


EVERSHARP 


matched by 


WAHL PEN 




















Art and the 


VANITY FAIR 


Hope Chest 


(Continued from page 59) 


But there is, in fact, as much restraint 
requisite to the artist as freedom. That 
particular phase in the artist’s life which 
is known as “getting his stride’’ is noth- 
ing other than a laborious set of com- 
promises, a gradual adapting of what he 
wants to say to what he can say with 
elegance. Mark Twain may have re- 
sented being court-jester to the world; 
but that was the capacity in which he 
could excel. He would have been a 
strange artist if he had not fitted his ex- 
pression accordingly. 

The Freudians make self-expression all 
of art; they want to clear the way for the 
artist to give himself freely and without 
stint; in some vague way a complete self- 
expression is allied with beauty. But they 
do not take into account that self-expres- 
sion is the mere beginning of art, the sim- 
ple desire which the artist shares with 
every non-artist, the common denomina- 
tor between King Lear and Mrs. O’Grady 
talking behind Mrs. O’Leary’s back. 
King Lear departs from Mrs. O’Grady’s 
conversation in the artistry of the self- 
expression, which is a matter of technique 
and aesthetic standards. But it is pre- 
cisely those qualities marking Shakes- 
peare’s departure from Mrs. O’Grady 
that Freudianism chooses to ignore in its 
discussions. 

There is another phase of the Freudian 
attitude which brings out how mal @ 
propos is the examination of sources. 
This is the emphasis laid on hungers and 
vengeances, on art as a vicarious method 
—like dreams—for settling those distur- 
bances which are found too much for the 
artist in real life. Art performs here pre- 


cisely that same function for society as ... 


the hope chest of a few decades back per- 
formed for the unplucked spinster. Art 
becomes a substitute for living. It is a 
sickly wish-fulfilment, a species of day- 
dream. It would be rash to deny that 
there is a strong element of this in the 
artist. In Catullus we read of the chaste 
poet with his vile poetry; Ausonius tells 
us that “our life is pure, but lascivious 
our books.” We have also the phenome- 
non of cerebral libertinage in men like 
Flaubert, Nietzsche, de Gourmont, all of 
whom had a powerfully Puritanical side 
to their lives. But this, again, is the mere 
beginning of their work. Where the Freu- 
dian formulas leave off, there the true 
problem of criticism begins. If a man 
happens to be suffering under an incest 
complex, this element might conceivably 
be discernable in his work. Similarly, if 
he had lived in Australia, he might have 
written a novel around his Australian 


Westward ? 


impressions. Such things are facts, but 
hardly points of critical exegesis. The es- 
sential matter is the forms, the propor- 
tions, the use of value and counter-value, 
the technical discipline, with which the 
artist utilizes this purely accidental back- 
ground. 


Engulfing Emotions 


FURTHER, as to the great emphasis 
on engulfing emotions, on mad tem- 
peraments, on pure inspiration which this 
type of criticism has fostered . .. it 
should be pointed out that the aesthetic 
joy is something quite apart from this 
The excessive appetite is of itself posi- 
tively inimical to the production of 
beauty; in a sense art almost involves the 
negation of it. If one, for instance, were 
thirsting in a desert, a discussion of 
aesthetics would be peculiarly pointless, 
To the thirsty man a painting of water 
would be a mere mockery; he would not 
care for the beauty of water, or for some 
interesting quality of water or function 
of water in a picture; he would want 
water itself. Our spiritual hungers are less 
absolute, but here too the aesthetic emo- 
tion tends to disappear behind the actual 
one. Thus, when we overlook in our 
criticism this independent artistic activ- 
ity, this abundant curiosity which is 
freely and positively excited over the 
possibility of new beauty, when we sub- 
stitute for this element an over-emphasis 
on suppressions and yearnings—which are 
undeniably there, but are the point which 
the artist works away from, the point be- 
yond which the true study of art begins 
when we do this we are pursuing a 
side-issue. 

It must be granted that the followers of 
this method have made it more worth 
while for us to draw our oxygen. They 
have, in short, given us some very vigor- 
ous contributions to the sum total of 
culture. But only in a sense that a study 
of the Greek enclitic is a contribution to 
culture. That is, they have assembled 
documents, the have produced focuses, 
they have approached a subject from 
another angle. The work of art merits 
such varied angles of approach. We must 
be grateful for any new light thrown 
upon it. But at the same time we must 
remember that such criticism is not criti- 
cism at all in the true sense, that it shifts 
the centre of gravity from judgment to 
orientation, that it interprets rather than 
weighs, that it furthers our knowledge but 
offers no clear guide to the formation of 
tastes and standards. 


Whoa! 


(Continued from page 68) 


no sense whatever of time or place. If they 
can catch you at breakfast, in your bath, 
anywhere, you are their meat. And they 
floor you with great sweeping questions. 
“What do you think of our country?” 
—When you haven’t had a thought ex- 
cept to wonder when you were going to get 
a little sleep. This used to annoy me 
exceedingly. I used to stare fixedly at 
the reporter without an idea in my head. 
That was the trouble; I thought I had to 
have ideas when it was only words they 
were after. As soon as I realized this and 
had practised a few flowery soliloquies in 
private I became pesoey at home. At 
the first question I sprang instantly into 
high speed. “Your mountains!” I would 
cry, “They amaze me! When I looked 
from my window this morning my soul 
was caught up to the everlasting heights 
and I vowed to go back East and tell 
our people of this magnificent country 
of yours.” 

You need say no more. The moment 


you speak of any particular part of the 
map as “theirs” you have won them. 
In my effete state we have the idea that 
the hills and valleys were there before 
we were, but somehow beyond the Missis- 
sippi one feels that the sturdy pioneers 
actually built the scenery with their own 
hands. Some of it looks as if they had. 
The day following my mountain inter- 
view I got my picture on the front page 
with the caption “Noted Author finds 
Inspiration in Snow,” which sounded as 
if it should be followed by “Finder may 
have same by applying at office and 
identifying property.’ = 
Keeping these few suggestions in mind 
I can assure the prospective Guest © 
Honor that with a little physical and 
mental preparation he can go out into 
the great West and joyously and pain- 
lessly mingle with its inhabitants, the 
fair women and brave men, children © 
the boundless freedom of peak and 
prairie. They are really very nice. 
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MME. STURKOW RYDER 















the noted pianist, playing in con- 
junction with the Apollo, occasioned 
the following newspaper comment 
after one of her recent recitals: 
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Gn 
Home of | Distinction 


because it is endowed through the 
Apollo with the spirit of musical genius. 


“The recital * * * was a striking 
demonstration that a mechanical 
device may be as satisfactory as a 
living pianist. * * * Mme. Sturkow 
Ryder was able to play accompanied 
by or alternately with the Apollo 
in such a way that the ear could 
not detect when one ceased and 
the other began.” 


Here is a home in which Hofmann, Pader- 
ewski, Baue:, Zeisler or any of the world’s 
eminent pianists may be called upon at 
will to play your favorite selections. 


The APOLLO reproduces the playing of 
master pianists with all their individuality 
of tone, touch and expression—just as they 
play ir. concert—and without manipulation 
by the listener. 


The musician’s inspiring personality lives 

in the home where his art is thus recreated 

by the APOLLO. The APOLLO today 
TRE gives to the best homes the final touch of 
fh distinction. 
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=| %APOLLO 


Hie We shall gladly send you the Apollo book- 
a ed lets upon request and tell you where you 
may most conveniently hear the APOLLO. 






~~ 


: es Trade Mark Registered 
nts, i 
ee THE APOLLO PIANO COMPANY, De Kalb, Iil. 


ice. | 120 W. 42nd St., New York 329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 250 Stockton St., San Francisco 607 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 
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| dance tune. 
| Bliss, empty and rather pretentious; 
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WRAP-AROUND 


Invisthle Corseting 


OT A TRACE OF A LACING has 

the Warner’s Wrap-around— 

just narrow sections of firm elastic 
alternating with brocade, that stretch 
enough to let you “‘wrap it and snap it” 
on. And when on, the Warner’s Wrap- 
around is a part of yourself—not a 
line showing through the gown. It 
does not stretch into looseness, mak- 
ing the figure unsightly, as does a solid 
rubber corset. It holds you, just as 
much as you want to be held—and no 
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C more. It’s a featherweight, and you’re 

C free in it. rl 

A iI 

§ Prices: $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, P) 

| $4.00, $5.00 and up. ! HI 
" ® »)| 


/ 


A BANDEAU especially designed to wear x . 
with this type of Wrap-around. It ex- K/L 
tends well down below the waist line ty 
and stays down securely over the low- BS 
top of the Wrap-around. Prices: $1.00 4 ce 
to $5.00. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Salzburg Festival 


(Continued from page 50) 


and, as it were, rank. There is a sort of 
emotional impurity about it all, very dif- 
ficult to describe but which nevertheless 
prevents the work from achieving the 
greatness at which it aims. 

One has the impression that Bloch de- 
rives his idea of greatness, not. from 
Michelangelo or Beethoven ‘in the orig- 
inal, but from M. Roman Rolland’s por- 
traits of these artists—portraits which all 
those who have stood among the Medici 
tombs at Florence or have listened to one 
Finale of Op. 131 will know to be singu- 
larly inadequate as representations of 
greatness. Bloch’s violin sonata is alto- 
gether a finer work; it would be com- 
pletely admirable if it were not for a 
trace of the clothed theatrical impurity 
of emotion which spoils ‘‘Schelomo.” 

And what of the other musicians repre- 
sented at Salzburg? What of the common 
dwellings of the city from among which 
the monuments stood grandly out? There 
were the young Frenchmen with their 
fatiguing wit and their thin subject mat- 
ter; and there was the later Stravinsky, 
removed from his native seriousness and 
force by too long a sojourn in Paris. There 
were the Spaniards; De Falla at his most 
brilliant, making one forget the dreary 
composer of the ‘‘ The Gardens of Aran- 
juez;” Salazar sophisticating luxuriantly 
round the full-blooded vulgarity of a 
There were the English; 


Box, badly represented by romantic songs 
that didn’t come off; Holst in some pure 


archaistic settings of old religious work, 

There were the Austrians; Wellesz, as 
earnestly modern and boring as a second- 
rate exhibitor at the Salon des Indépen- 
dents; Webern who might be quite good, 
but whose quartet performed at Salzburg 
was written down to such an infinite 
pianissimo as to be completely inaudible; 
Reti, richly exotic; Marx, romantic; with 
others, none of them exceptionally inter. 
esting. There were the Germans; math- 
ematically intellectual Busoni was almost 
the only good one, except Hindemith, 
represented. Hungary contributed, be- 
sides the sonata of Bartok, the beautifully 
limpid Serenade by Kodaly. There were 
various Czechs who contributed songs of 
an interesting wildness. There was Wit- 
tern Pijper from Amsterdam, whose violin 
sonata sounded as though it had been 
written for performance in a very high 
class cinema, so refined was it and so bot- 
tomlessly commonplace. 

There were also several Scandinavian 
composers, whose works I was unable to 
hear as I had previously been driven from 
the concert hall by the portentiously ill- 
written and pretentious violin sonata of 
Mr. Leo Sowerby of New York. Two 
movements of it were enough for me. | 
left the building regardless of the Scan- 
dinavians who were to follow. Perhaps 
the Beethoven of the twentieth century 
lurked among that little band of Danes 
and Swedes—I missed hearing him! 
Who knows? But somehow, I feel pretty 
confident that I didn’t miss very much. 


Hair-Raising Satire 


(Continued from page 43) 


many motion pictures, thinks that it 
is the essential element in biology. He 
hails the Robot and the Robotess as a 
new Adam and a new Eve and the play 
ends with the suggestion that life is going 
to go on as usual. 

All this is quite out of the spirit of the 
rest of the play. It is not only sweet but 
self-consciously sweet. The love scene 
between the Robot and the Robotess 
impairs an illusion. The carefully created 
feeling that these creatures are something 
less than human is damaged when we find 
two of them behaving exactly like a 
traditional theatre juvenile and a tradi- 
tional flapper. Perhaps it is just as well 


| that R. U. R. is not perfect for it is a play 
| with elements of greatness and defects 


serve to throw into relief its magnificence. 


The piece is well played with Basil 


Sydney and John Rutherford conspicu- 
ous in the cast. 

In general the month has marked the 
beginning of the salvation of the present 
season. Hauptmann’s Rose Bernd does 
not interest us greatly, but it affords 
Ethel Barrymore an opportunity to give 
one of the best performances of her career. 
Then there is Loyalties, not quite the best 
of Galsworthy but good sound, finished 
and plausible Galsworthy. No _ other 
play in New York has the same persua- 
sive reality. Several cuts below this is 
The Faithful Heart. We are entirely 


conscious of the fact that Monckton 
Hoffe’s play is sentimental but it 1s 
shrewdly restrained and so beautifully 
acted by Flora Sheffield and Tom Nesbitt 
that it rings with a tone which disarms 
suspicion. 
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LISSUE 


HAN DKERCHIEFS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


There’s a gay and cheerful brightness, a sporty snap and style, about the 
colored-woven borders of LISSUE Handkerchiefs which make them just 
the right Christmas present for aman. Especially if he cares for the little 
niceties of dress, will he welcome them, and, using them, will bless you. 


The lustre of silk, the excellence of fine linen, and fine hemstitching 
combine to make LISSUE the favorite handkerchief the world over. 


Equally desirable for men and women. Colored-woven borders or all 
white. Men’s 75 cents each, Women’s 50 cents each. 


The TOOTAL guarantee label, on every LISSUE, is your absolute assur- 
ance of quality in fabric, perfect workmanship, and indelible colors. 
For sale by Leading Retailers and Best Men’s Furnishers 


Just ask your dealer to show you LISSUE. If he does not as yet carry 
them, or the other TOOTAL products, write us and we will advise you 
where they may be obtained in your city. 





LISSUE is a guaranteed fabric made by the Tootal 
Broadhurst Lee Company, one of England’s famous 
manufacturers of fine textiles. TOOTAL spindles 
and looms have been weaving their fame around 
a pleased and satisfied world for more than a 
hundred years. TOOTAL means standardized 


quality, with full guarantees. 








Of special note among TOOTAL 
products now for sale by best 
merchants in this country are: 


TOBRALCO (Regd.): The Cotton Wash- 
dress Fabric in world-wide use. 

TOOTAL White and Colored SHIRTINGS. 

TARANTULLE (Regd.): The fine lingerie 


fabric made in three qualities; Standard, 
Fine and Superfine. 


TOOTAL VOILE and CREPE Novelties. 
TOOTAL Mercerized BATISTES. 
TOOTAL Persian LAWNS. 

TOOTAL Sea Island NAINSOOKS. 


Always look for the TOOTAL name on 
the selvedge. 





Tae TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE COMPANY, Lop. 


387 FOURTH AVENUE at 27th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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EUROPES Two FINEST MOTOR CARS 
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One of the stunning new Minervas—a gentlemen’: club car—dark maroon tar: 
upholstery, English vermilion running gear 
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MINERVA 
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THE AUTOMOBILE OF ROYALTY 


Three sizes—4-cyl. 15—-h.p.; 4-cyl. 20-h.p.; 6-cyl. 30-h.p. Engines 
sleeve valve, monobloc, Scintilla starting and lighting, 4 speeds 
and reverse, every modern feature and convenience. 


SoME AMERICAN OwNERs 


Mr. Adolph Lewisohn Mr. J. H. Lancashire 
Mr. Hamilton F. Keane 
Mr. G. T. Maxwell 
Mrs. E. W. Sparrow 
Mr. Harold Vanderbilt 
Mr. H. H. Work 
Mrs..H. DeWeerth 
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Mr. William DE 
ge oan D. Edd 
Mr. . Frost 


SoME EUROPEAN OWNERS 


H. M. the King of the H. M. the King of Spain 

Belgians The Royal Family of 
Ex-King Constantine of Sweden 

Greece Cardinal Mercier 
The eRe sg of a Minerva is a proof of good taste, unquestionable mechan- 
ical judgment and a recognitian of the decision of the world’s wealthiest anc 
most discriminating motorists. Minerva, made in Belgium, is gaining social anc 
engineering prestige in America faster than any other European automobile. 
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The AUSTRIAN STEYR 


A Conservative, Reliable Automobile of Medium Weight and Price 


new TO THE AMERICAN er © 


CRRA ORT ce 




















medium weigh!, 


A 6-seater Steyr sport touring car—Europe’ s fines! 
medium priced automobile 





MUL METH | i} ! OULU EH 


The concentration in a single clean, neat chassis of all the Euro- 
pean engineering progress made since 1914. 6-cyl., 23-h.p., Bosch 
high tension magneto with automatic timing adjustment, force 
feed lubrication, 4 speeds and reverse, direct drive on fourth, 
cantilever rear springs, detachable pressed steel wheels. Its 
qualities proven by eighteen historic racing victories. A sport 
car par excellence. Adaptable to any body type. 
SEE BOTH OF THESE SMART EUROPEAN CARS AT THE SALON 
Photographs. 


Telephone for Information, Catalogs, Body 


Consolidated Foreign Motor Car Co., Inc. 


Paul Ostruk, President 
135 West 72nd Street, N New York \ceeeenes soe 
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Designs and Demonstratio: 








One of the finest recent British motor car bodies is this Rolls-Royce 
built by Charles Clarke and Son of Wolverhampton, for the late Sir 
Alfred Bird. It is upholstered in hand made needlework tapestry 
of the late Stuart period. with ceiling and interior of inlaid panels 


Getting Ready For The Salons 


(Continued from page 77) 


Lancia is also studying the construction 
of an eight-cyiinder machine in a V-type 
monoblock and of a four-cylinder. 

Fiat is concentrating on the building 
of its three well known types, namely, 
501, 505 and 510, with which, I believe, 
you are thoroughly familiar, and is also 
planning to build 
a new twelve- 
cylinder V-type 
engine of great 
power. A four- 
cylinder engine, 
developing very 
high power, is be- 
ing built by the 
Itala company 
which is also hard 
at work on the 
construction of a 
six-cylinder 
sleeve valve type 
machine. Spa is 
another company 
experimenting 
with the six-cy- 
linder sleeve 
valve motor, 
while its present 
product is a fairly 
powerful four-cylinder affair. Ansaldo and 
Bianchiarebothbuilding four-cylindercars. 

It is confidently expected bythe Society 
of Motors Manufacturers and Traders 
that the Annual Motor Car Exposition 
held at the White City and Olympia in 
London, November 3rd to 11th, will 
prove to be the largest and most interest- 
ing of the long series of British shows. 
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This useful and neat invention is operated by the 

pressure ot a button, enabling the driver to 

push the whee! up and out of the way, allowing 

him fully eight inches more room. It is one of 

the new British automobile accessories displayed 
at the Olympia Show 





As this is written, rumors are flying 
around like starlings to the effect that 
a number of sweeping price reductions 
are in prospect, all of which will be con- 
ducive to a more healthy state of business 
affairs during the coming season. The 
London show has lost something of its 
prestige as being 
an exclusive 
exhibition of lux- 
urious high price 
motor cars, but 
there will be 
many such on 
hand in addition 
to an amazing 
number oi 
lighter, cheaper 
machines, in- 
cluding the ubi- 
quitous _motor- 
cycle. There will 
be a number 
of American 
exhibitors. Most 
of the American 
cars which are 
being purchased 
over here are 
those machines 
which you have learned how to build 
so surprisingly well in such amazing 
numbers at such extraordinarily low 
prices, although, by the time they 
arrive over here, the prices are not so 
low. When it comes to larger more 
expensive cars, the Britisher seems to 
prefer his home product, a_ preference 
which is easily understood. 
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A BANKER who has driven his Rolls- 
Royce 180,000 miles was asked by an ac- 
quaintance when he intended to purchase 
a new one....“I expect my present Rolls 
to last as long as I live,” was his reply. 
“Mechanically it is as good as it ever was, 
although it has seen eleven years of service. 
With the new body that I have put on it, 
it is as modern in appearance as any car 
on the street.” This man bought his Rolls- 
Royce when he was thirty-eight years old. 
Long after he is fifty it will still be serving 


him with distinction. ... The man to whom 
he made the remarks quoted here had 
owned a dozen different motor cars, The 
facts about the banker’s Rolls-Royce so 
amazed him that he investigated to find out 
whether such service was the exception or 
the rule....The outcome was that he 
bought a Rolls-Royce himself. To the unin- 
itiated, Rolls-Royce may bring only the 
thought of superlative luxury—but for its 
owners it combines the delight of such per- 
fection with the satisfaction of economy. 


Ten exclusive Rolls-Royce designs in open and closed coach work 


The four-five passenger phaeton, $10 900 


ROLLS-ROYCE, Springfield, Mass. 


Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago 


Representatives in leading cities 


ROLLS ROYCE 
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Receiver. 


Comfort! 


year! 
At all good dealers, or sent postpaid 
in attractive Christmas package on 
receipt of price. 
Ve THE CUNO ENGINEERING CORP. 


70 South Vine Street 


\ 


(6 volt or 12 volt) 
Smoking Set 


(6 volt or 12 volt) 


Ash Receiver 














Merry Christmas— 
Say It with a Cuno! 


GIFT your friends will appreciate— 


and use every day—is a Cuno Smok- 
ing Set, Cuno Cigar Lighter or Cuno Ash 


A good cigar—and a Cuno to light it—make 
smoking while motoring a at 

No annoyance—no danger—no disfiguring 
scratches on the car, and a quick, sure 
light at all times. That’s Cuno Smoking 


A Cuno Smoking Set or Ash Receiver pro- 
tects upholstery from ashes or burns. 
Strongly made, handsome and costing 
nothing to operate, Cuno Smoking Com- 
forts are standard equipment on many 
well-known makes of cars. 

And—on your own car—a Cuno will w:ch 
you Merry Christmas every day in the 


Instrument Board Lighter $8.00 








pleasure. 


Meriden, Conn. 





15.00 
1.00 














VANITY FAIR 


The Presentation at Court 


(Continued from page 53) 


such a splendid chance. Yes, you shall 
have tea at five if Sir Robin Adair doesn’t 
come in before—I’m staying in for him 
on purpose, but he’s usually before his 
time, and rather awful, too, if he finds 
anyone else. He mostly does, as I couldn’t 
live in solitude for him, poor man, even 
if I wanted to; but I told them to let in 
nobody but you—just to’ have from you 
what I’ve been waiting for. (With the 
opening of the door.) Here he is. (To 
her maid, who ushers in Sir Robin.) Faites 
voir 4 Monsieur le téléphone. 


OW are you, dear Sir Robin? You 
know Mr. Lynch, our Second Sec- 
retary?—who’s arranging my Presenta- 
tion for the oth. (Then as the two men 
have bowed and the maid waits, waving 
Mr. Lynch off.) Remember the 27th 
won’t do a wee speck... (The door 
closed, she is alone with Sir Robin.) Why 
yes, I’ve got to go to Paris for about three 
weeks—oh don’t be afraid, you won’t 
lose me for long, and I expect you'll come 
over too! So it simply sas to be this 
first one. And it’s always my rule, too, 
everywhere, to have my Presentation 
fixed for the very first date, don’t you 
see?—so that I come in for whatever else 
I want. You can do all sorts of things with 
Them then—or at least we can; but I 
suppose you know. I lost about a month 
at Berlin last year—they seemed too 
helpless, and at last I practically did it 
myself. But I can assure you our man 
there heard of it—as they shall hear of it 
here too (with smiling and pleasing deci- 
sion) if I have to waste my precious days. 
(Then, as if he has spoken amusedly) I 
seem to make them do what I want? 
Why, what in the world should I make 
them do? I agree with you—one ought 
to help them on their way. Then if they 
don’t understand, poor dears, it isn’t at 
least one’s fault; and I don’t at all sub- 
scribe to the pushing and fighting and 
rowing that your women seem to find 
necessary. The only way I can see it is 
that we should always be perfectly 
charming. We have it all—what we want 
—over there, have it as our right; we 
don’t have to scream and scratch and kick 
for it. It comes to us of itseli—by the 
natural chivalry of our men, who just 
keep us on the pedestal where we belong— 
at our nicest!—in any society that has a 
right to call itself civilised. Why, I had 
never really had to ask for anything 
in all my life till I struck that state of 
things in Berlin. Their women are 
abject—they grovel to the men; and our 
Embassy, with the sight of it all round 
them, seemed to have lost their own 
sense! Don’t I miss it here then—since 
yours grovel too? Don’t I miss our native 
pedestal and the lovely way we just float 
on? (She looks at him a moment with 
beautiful bland archness.) Well, no, Sir 
Robin—I don’t think I miss anything 
with you, because I seem to recognise 
that you feel the charm—oh no (with a 
laughing protest against the too personal 
application), I don’t mean mine more than 
any other, you poor dear dense delightful 
Englishman; I mean that of our beautiful 
response to the way we’re treated ‘n 
general—when we're really nice: the 
effect on us of being treated as Queens is 
that we have the grace and dignity and 
outlook of a class expected to receive 
homage sweetly. We get so much of it 
that we have practice—we know how; 
and that’s why (more and more charming 
to him) I hae the confidence just to 
accept all yours. It’s the way to make 
you comfortable—don’t pretend to tell 
me it isn’t. I know how to make people 
comfortable, and (as. she sees her maid 
reappear) I don’t mind telling you that 
my husband over there is the person in 
all the world I make most so! 

Un télégramme? Merci. (With the 
missive, holding it up as a trophy.) A 
cable—a propos!—just to show how he 
feels I trust him; and probably not even 
his regular remittance; since he knows by 


instinct when I want a little extra, and 
it’s just laid then, With his compliments, 
at the foot of my Throne. Bien, Marie. 
You allow me? (She has opened her 
envelope, but her face shows dismay as she 
reads.) Well, I declare—of all the cool- 
ness! It isn’t a remittance? No, it isn’ta 
remittance. (Taking in the disconcerting 
difference.) It’s only a Liberty! Then 
they do take them with us, you say? 
Possibly—(throwing up her head with 
Spirit, with decision and disgust)—men are 
capable of anything anywhere! But this 
is quite the first Mr. Tuff has ever taken 
—and (with still higher decision) I nip it in 
the bud. What I call a Liberty? I call 
that. (Thrusting her cable at him, the 
words of which she repeats.) “Think of 
sailing Saturday—want change.” (With 
rising impatience.) Well, then, J don’t— 
change is the very last thing that would 
suit me now: except—yes—in the sense 
in which, as you say, he doesn’t send it! 
To be sure! Your wit is homely, Sir 
Robin, but that is exactly what I’d 
prefer—that he should stay at home and 
make change! 


( OX which Mr. Lynch reappears.) Oh, 

Mr. Lynch—well then? Your 
“confounded colleague”? Well, if you’ve 
been talking with him what does he say? 
“He’s talking now with the Ambassador, 
who’s at home.” (Surprised, displeasea.) 
Does it take such floods of talk? (To 
Sir Robin.) About my poor little Presen- 
tation! Rather—“they ought to jump at 
me”! (To Mr. Lynch again, holding up 
her cablegram.) Well, then, while they’re 
sitting in judgment and you’re doing 
nothing, just telephone, please, to the 
Cable Office: “Cipher, New York. Don’t 
sail. Await remittance. Cora.” No— 
don’t muddle it, please; it isn’t J who 
don’t sail—I never meant to! He doesn’t. 
Nor he who awaits remittance. J do. 
There—just that. And right off, please. 
But for goodness’ sake, too, keep hold 
of your colleague. (To Sir Robin again, as 
poor helpless Mr. Lynch is off.) Yes— 
as I was explaining; that’s how it is: 
we’re Queens because you just make us so. 
That is, not you in particular, because we 
come to you ready made—and you 
wouldn’t be capable even if we didn’t! 
But you all feel our difference—even 
when you don’t know, poor things, what 
to do with it: yes, except to be just 
abjectly under the charm. You struggle 
—because you think you ought to and 
can’t help it; but I do you justice—you 
are all the while nice and abject. You see 
it gives us something, and that carries us: 
our unique position—which wouldn’t be 
anything, no, perhaps, if we didn’t know 
how to take it. But we do know how to 
take it, you see—and that’s why we 
reign! Why, I’d be just as ashamed to 
abdicate—with our power for good—as 
Queen Victoria would have been; who 
was about the only one of your women, 
anyway, who has had our position. 
(Smiling at him for the bewildered way he 
takes this.) You don’t know what to think 
of my comparisons—but that’s just why 
I fascinate you! 

(As Mr. Lynch reappears.) Well, have 
vou sent it? Then ¢hat at least is a 
niercy! And have you got your colleague 
back? “Seems a difficulty” —with your 
Chief? What difficulty? On the part of 
your colleague? What has he to do with 
it, anyway? Can’t you talk to the Am- 
bassador straight? If you really can't, 
you know, I can! (Then as for the benefit 
of both of them, as if Sir Kobin has spoken.) 
“IT did in Berlin”—-yes, very straight 
indeed—and I guess it’s on the records! 
(Then all to Mr. Lynch, who has spoken 
io her i astonishment.) The difficulty’s 
about Mr. Tuff—where he is? (Really 
amazed.) What has chat got to do with 
it? The Ambassador wants to know? 
(With resolution.) Then tell him it’s 
none of his business! (Zo Sir Robin.) 
Oh—“I go too far’? Not in the least!— 

(Continued on page 110) 
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237-245 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 





The DERHAM BODY C0, Inc. 


FINE COACH BUILDERS SINCE 1887 


respectfully solicit inquiries concerning designs and prices on custom-made 
bodies specially built to suit the individuality and:taste of the motorists. 


Of the added distinction and comfort of the custom-made body little need be 
said. But many persons have an exaggerated idea of the cost of this last word 
in motor luxury. 


It may be of interest to prospective patrons that our many out-of-town 
customers have found Derham Service as pleasing as have those residing in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. We will cheerfully furnish to any motorist or motor 
car representative full details of this Service, which includes the creation of original 
designs as well as the building of bodies after designs furnished by the customer. 
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. Just What 
, theMotorist 
~ Wants! 


A Biflex for Christmas! 

Biflex Bumpers solve the problem 
of selecting a suitable gift for the 
motorist. 

Give him a Biflex! Watch his face 
beam Christmas morning when he 
spies it. He'll be happy as a boy 
with a new toy —delighted ! 

Then when he experiences the de- 
pendable protection of Biflex in traf- 
fic collisions, he’ll always be grateful 
to you for your thoughtfulness and 
good judgment in giving him a Biflex. 


-1t leading auto and supply dealers’ in Christ- 


mas bores, Guaranteed against breakage for 
one year. Priced from $21 to $28. West of 
Rocky Mountains, $1.50 additional. 


Biflex Products Co., Waukegan, Ill. 


Billex 


Spring Bumper 


“Protection with Distinction” 











VANITY FAIR 


The Presentation at Court 
(Continued from page 108) 


I go but the full length of the American 
woman’s right! (Zo Mr. Lynch again.) 
Tell your Chief I ask him where the Am- 
bassadress is. (Echoing.) ‘‘She happens 
to be just now in New York?” (As with 
triumph.) Well, then, that’s just where 
Mr. Tuff happens to be. (Jn continued 
surprise as Mr. Lynch goes on.) “ He isn’t 
due, then, to arrive before—?’’ Before 
whal? Before the Drawing-room? (Then 
to Sir Robin, while Mr. Lynch hangs fire 
embarrassed.) And as you say, indeed, 
when I just stopped him!—though (with 
amusement) I guess if he was thinking of 
coming it wasn’t for the Drawing-room. 
Mr. Tuff isn’t much on Drawing-rooms. 
(Vet explicitly, for the benefit of both.) Mr. 
Tuff is a very nice man—and a very fine 
man; but he has no call at all to London; 
and (to Mr. Lynch) I must ask you to get 
on, please, with my business. I can do 
my part alone—withouat Mr. Tuff. 
(Exit Mr. Lynch; with her surprise at the 
apparently desperate manner of it.) 


was in the world’s the matter 
with him?—throwing up his hands 
like that. (Then as after some shrug from 
Sir Robin.) It does, indeed, seem another 
case of Berlin—and if our people down 
there aren’t simply stupid about it, why 
your old monarchs over here want look- 
ing after; and if they don’t take care I’ll 
just go for them. Perfectly—as you say 
—one regular Royalty is as good as 
another; when Royalty is what we claim! 
(But renewed surprise again for Mr. 
Lynch’s reappearance with a question.) 
“Can’t I get him?” Mr. Tuff? Get 
him for you—poor dear busy Alvin! 
“Get him for the Lord Chamberlain”? 
(At her climax of bewilderment.) What 
does he want all of a sudden—? (She 
looks in sincere challenge and wonder from 
one of the men to the other; then in impa- 
tience, almost in pity, for so much queer 
clumsiness; addressing Mr. Lynch.) Yes, 
you strange ineffectual thing, please say 
I want to understand and should very 
much like to know! (Exit again Mr. 
Lynch; followed by her stare of an instant at 
Sir Robin, in whom she sees criticism, 
amusement or whatever.) I “ scare’? him— 
“out of his wits?” (In perfect good faith.) 
How can I?—when I’m so clear and rea- 
sonable, if they'd only be! (Quiie bland and 
earnest to Sir Robin, as if really for ex- 
planation.) We don’t scare—how ridicu- 
lous!—with our position, and our grace; 
and our men know how to take us—that’s 
the way they understand it. (With a 
nod towards Mr. Lynch’s whereabouts.) 
He’s all right, except that he’s not as 
bright as we really ought to have them, 
vou see. But I shall have done him good. 
I’m not sorry that you should see, in a 


| sort of way, what you told me the other 
| day you wanted so—“how our institu- 





tions work.” 

(But as if a bit pulled up by something 
he answers.) Our “social’? ones—yes; 
I’m not talking about our political— 
though (as with the duty of showing spirit) 
I guess they’re about as good as yours 
anyway. You'll see how (his will work— 
if I just sit tight—even if your Lord 
Chamberlain has gone off at such a tan- 
gent. If they can have me, why such a 


clamor for Mr. Tuff? Alvin’s nice, as J 
say—and if he wre here I guess he’d be 
interested, but that’s what he just is in 
my being! Theiefore, why drag him in? 
(Amused.) Don’t you think you might— 
as your province—tind out what’s the 
matter with them? (With Sir Robin's 
having, as he shows, his idea.) ‘You 
think you know—and wonder I don’t 
guess?”’ Well, if I don’t, it’s perhaps be- 
cause over there on our side were not used 
to be kept guessing. When we don’t 
know we’re informed. (As he has, to her 
amusement, taken her up.) “ But we gen- 
erally know?” Yes, I think we generally 
know—because I think we happen to have 
instincts. “And here (as he has imputed) 
my instinct fails?’ Well, I’m not obliged 
to have one for the mysteries of your 
machinery—so let me enjoy the sensation 
of feeling my mind a blank! (Highly good 
natured.) ‘I make you so often feel yours 
one?” Then we'll call it quits—and (as 
the door again opens) let Mr. Lynch per- 
haps at last explain! 

(But she sees only her maid with an 
open note.) Ilest parti? (Taking the note.) 
Qu’est-ce donc? (With the note, mystified; 
but first to Sir Robin.) What are you 
laughing at? (Wondering at his answer.) 
He’s ina “funk”? Well, Z’m not! (Wih 
her eyes only now on the contents of her 
note, which she reads out.) ‘Lord Cham- 
berlain wants Husbands—to account for 
you all; and draws the line at four of you, 
in the six of our submitted list, without 
apparently half-a-one between you! Too 
few, he says, to the dozen. Requires at 
least one—so fear it’s for you to produce 
him. No song. no supper! Lynch.” (She 
stands quite arrested and astounded; il’s 
really a revelation, requiring time for her 
to take it in.) Well, of all the feeble argu- 
ments! (But she sees her visitor convulsed 
with his amusement.) Yes—and as funny 
as you like! 


S8E has a pause, a long one, quite a 
silence, of deep consideration—her firs! 
mystification beginning to pass gradually, 
while she gazes before her into the recogni- 
tion of her practical necessity. This passage 
represents her fine little capacity for under- 
standing, after all; and shadows forth in her, 
with its light on the practical, her possession 
of the famous “American adaptability.” 
She must make it very pretty and inieresting 
—as she easily can; and, in its visibe 
process, very intelligible. She is after a 
moment before the table, facing her public, 
on which writing materials stand, and 
there, thoughtful, reads over again Mr. 
Lynch’s revelation. Then, as with a com- 
prehensive decision, to Sir Robin, her maid 
having left before.) Please ring them up 
for me. No—not the Embassy. To cable. 
(More definitely launched in action now, 
taking the cable advertisement, with its tele- 
phone indications, from the table, and hold- 
ing it out to him.) Their number. (Then 
as he has come back for it, she reads il out.) 
“Come right over; King wants us both. 
Cora.” (Then to Sir Robin.) That, please. 
(Alone again, after his exit with the paper, 
she mechanically straightens out two or 
three things while she thinks; then she is on 
her feet again—with a sort of uplifting vision 
of everything.) I’m so glad Alvin’s nice! 
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Cigarette Case 8 
Match Case id 


6 ey thought in choosing a Christmas 
gift for a man! The dress accessories he 
may possess are limited in number, and just 
because this is so, he is all the more fastidious. 


The rich yet restrained elegance of Napier 
sterling silver appeals to his good taste. The 
set of cigarette and match cases, and the 





Napier Novelties—Gifts a Man Appreciates 


366 Fifth A 7 NAPE OO 28R ai ill 
1 venue : - ue auteville 
New York Established 1878 Paris & 








10-ounce Flasque 
new Napier Flasque with collapsible drinking with cup 7542 


cup on the screw top, are only two sugges- 
tions. Ask to see Napier novelties at the 
smart, exclusive shops. Prices range from 
$9.00 to $41.00. 


The NAPIER trade-mark guarantees that NAPIER 


your gift will please him. 
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a Nationally Distribused Sizes 


ROBT. BURNS 
INVINCIBLES 
(foil-wrapped) 
15¢ straight 
Box of 25—$3.50 













10c straight 
Box of 50—$4.75 
c.. 
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Cravats 
of Real 
Character 


O much of the correctness of one’s ap- 
pearance is contributed by the careful 
selection of neckwear that one cannot 
stress too strongly the importance of 
choosing cravats of real character. Cheney 
Cravats—whether you choose Bengalines, 
ondulé crépes or crépe failles— whether 
you choose four-in-hands, tubulars or bow 
ties—offer you just that final touch of style 
which completes your dress. 


Choose the tie that helps you look your best 


Creney Brotuers, New York 
Makers of Cheney Silk 


CRAVATS 


At haberdashers and in men’s 
wear departments you will find 
Cheney Cravats and Tubulars, 
Cheney Silk and Silk-and- 
Worsted Hose, and Cheney Silk 
Mufflers all of great excellence. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Worrying at the Bridge Table 


(Continued from page 74) 


Mr. Ruffitt 


Mrs. Worry Mr. Worry 














Mrs. Ruffitt 


Mrs. Ruffitt dealt and bid no-trump, 
which all passed. Mrs. Worry, after 
cudgelling her brains to remember 
whether it was right to start with the ace 
of a suit headed by ace-jack-ten, or the 
jack, when you have a re-entry, finally 
concluded to lead the jack. The declarer 
won this with the king and led a small 
club. 

The ace took this trick. Instead of 
thinking about the coming play, Mrs. 
Worry began to apologize to her partner, 
saying she knew she should not have 
done something. Whether she meant 
that she should not have won the club, or 
had opened with the wrong suit, her 
partner was left to guess. Now the worry 
begins. 

If she leads the ace of hearts, that 
queen in dummy will be good for a trick. 
Would it be better to lead through those 
diamonds, or to start the spades? The 
dealer cannot hold all four honors in 
spades. Why not try to put her partner 
in and see what he has? Her hearts are 
no good, as she has lost her re-entry. The 
end of the cogitation was to lead the ace 
of hearts and then a diamond, which gave 
the declarer the game. 

At the third trick, the only thing to 
think about is that although there is no re- 
entry for the hearts now, the partner may 
get in, and if the partner has three hearts 
the game is saved. If not, nothing can 
save it. The play, therefore, was to lead a 
small heart, let the queen make, and 
await results. This would have held the 
declarer down to the odd trick. 

Here is the deal in which I was particu- 
larly interested. 
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Mrs. Ruffit 


Mrs. Ruffitt dealt and bid a diamond; 
Mrs. Worry a heart; Mr. Ruffitt two dia- 
monds, and Mr. Worry, two spades, the 
dealer going to three diamonds, which 
Mr. Worry doubled. 

Mrs. Worry led two rounds of hearts, on 
which her partner showed down and out. 
This looks as if it invited a ruff, which 
would indicate he could over-trump dum- 


| my. But then he would have to lead up 


to the guarded king of spades, or up to 
the ten-ace in clubs. 

It took about a minute and a half to 
decide whether to lead through the clubs, 
or give partner the ruff in hearts, or put 
dummy in by leading two rounds of 
spades, or to lead the trump and make the 
declarer start something. The decision 


| was to give her partner the ruff, and he 


led the trump, so as to get a lead up to his 
club king. 

The declarer pulled both Mrs. Worry’s 
trumps and led a club, putting on the 
ace and trumping the return, killing the 
king. Then the declarer led a spade 
through, and Mrs. Worry went up with 
the ace; but lost every other trick, as 
dummy still had a trump left for the 
hearts, and the declarer got a spade dis- 
card on the club jack. This won the 
game; three diamonds doubled. 

At the third trick, had Mrs. Worry 
given her exclusive attention to one point 
in the game, she could have set the con- 
tract for 300 points without any effort at 
all. As the situation is both interesting 
and instructive, readers of this magazine 
may like to figure it out for themselves. 
The key to the play is simplicity itself. 


Answer to the November Problem 


This was the distribution in Problem 
XLII, which readers were warned was 
full of pitfalls: 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want two tricks, in spite of any 
defence. This is how they get them. 

The only possible solution is for Z to 
lead the diamond, upon which Y must 
discard the club. There are now three. 
lines of defence. The best is for A to 
lead a small heart, which Y passes, al- 
lowing the queen to win. On this trick Z 
must be careful to play the eight, or A 
can defeat the solution. 

B now leads the ace and eight of clubs, 
A overtaking the eight and leading the 
queen. On these club leads, Y discards 
all three of his spades. Now Y must 
make two hearts, if he passes up the ten 
in case A leads a high one. This is the 
straight solution. 

But B may lead the eight of clubs, in- 
stead of the ace, for the third trick. 
Then Y discards a heart, instead of a 
spade, whether A overtakes the club or 
not. Y can then force B into the lead 
later with a small spade, if A overtakes 
the club and leads a heart; or must make a 
spade if the club eight holds. 

A may vary the defence by leading the 
nine of clubs at the second trick, instead 
of the heart. Y discards a spade. If B 
wins the club and returns it. B may win 
the club and return it, and Y will discard 
another spade. Now if A leads the third 
club, Y gets rid of his last spade; but if A 
shifts to the hearts Y puts on the ace and 
Z keeps the eight, which will hold the next 
heart Jead, or force A to lose a heart 
trick to Y’s seven. 

If A leads a club for the second trick, 
and B leads the queen of hearts before re- 
turning the club, Y will let the queen hold, 
Z giving up the eight. Now B must lead 
the clubs and Y sheds all his spades, mak- 
ing two hearts at the end. 

There are several alleged solutions to 
this problem which are unsound, as they 
overlook the intricate and beautiful mani- 
pulations of the club suit. For instance; 
If Y discards a spade instead of the club 
on the first trick, A will at once lead a 
small heart, which goes to B’s queen, and 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Introducing 
THE LEON RUBAY Voitures de Ville 


Brougham Coupe Cabriolet 
Sedan  Berline 


Tue Voiture de Ville is a familiar sight in the capitals of Europe. It is the 
approved conveyance for the man of affairs and for the woman of fashion. It is 
designed for city streets, for dense traffic, for personal convenience, for economy 
of operation. It is appropriate, distinctive, ideally suited to its purpose. 

It is to meet the demand in American cities for an appropriate town conveyance 
that The Rubay Company has designed and produced its Voitures de Ville along 


~ . r , . . . . . . 
European lines. The Leon Rubay is entirely French designed and built with the 


exact craftsmanship for which that nation is noted. The best of American engineer- 


ing skill has adapted the design to American standards. 

The Rubay motor is the high speed type, with long stroke and small bore, 
developing a wide range of power. It is extremely flexible, getting away and 
picking up speed immediately. It develops only such power as is needed; from 
ten or twelve horse for city use, to thirty-eight or forty for fast suburban 

driving or climbing hills. The four wheel brakes add a tremendous factor of 

safety in congested traffic. 


The Leon Rubay Voilures de Ville will be exhibited for the 
first lime al the New York Salon, December third to ninth. 
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AMBER 


y ra lin 


O wonder that Pyralin toiletware 

is such a favorite gift. Its dainty 
beauty seems to express the very spirit 
of Christmas; its useful and lasting 
qualities make it doubly welcome. 
The gift may be a complete set of 
twenty-five pieces or it may be just a 
few articles, for all designs are standard, 
easy to match at the leading stores 


any time, anywhere. 


ley] 


. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Pyratlin Department 
ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


ny a. 
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Look for the Name “‘Pyralin” 
on Every Article for dressing 
table and travelling bag your 


assurance of life-long service. 


OM Ritndabe dat. 
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ego" and golden as a topaz are these 
delightful articles of Amber Pyralin. 

The La Belle pattern as well as Du Barry 
(here illustrated) is made in Amber 
Pyralin, Shell Pyralin and Ivory 
Pyralin, either with or without 
decoration. Descriptive 


booklets on request. 











MADE IN EVERY NECESSARY ARTICLE FOR THE DRESSING TABLE 
HAIR BRUSH MIRRO} SCISSORS SHOE HORN CLOCK 

CLOTH BRt SH AIL POLISHER SOAP BOX DRESSER TRAY PIN CUSHION 
HAT BRUSH IL FILE CREAM BOX PIN TRAY PERFUME BOTTLE 
BONNET BRI SH UTICLE KNIFI PUFF BOX PICTURE FRAME BUD VASE 
MILITARY BRUSH SHOE HOO HAIR RECEIVER JEWEL BOX TALCUM STAND 
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Town-Cabriolet Body 


KIMBALL 
MOTOR 
COACH 
WOR K 





Upon request 
special designs 
for any makeof 
chassis will be 
submitted for 
your approval. 











C. P. KIMBALL & CO. 


HN 








gee Mounted on Panhard-Levassor Chassis Michigan Blvd. and Pershing Road 
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7.i22RE tuberculosis lays its hand, nurses go to fight and save. 
When you buy Christmas Seals, you are sending help where it is needed. 


Nurses and doctors aid the stricken. Children are saved from consumption, bread- 
wis -*e restored to their families, and the spread of infection checked with the money 
that comes from the sale of tuberculosis Christmas Seals. 


You who are strong and healthy should give your help by buying these seals. The 
good they do depends on you. 


Stamp Out Tuberculosis 
with Christmas Seals 





The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis Associations 
of the United States 
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BAKELAND 
The New Era In Pearls 


AON 


ye yang ushers in a new era in the history 
of one of the world’s oldest gems—a jewel 
new only in its presentation to the public, but 
already old as the pearls of Cleopatra in the 
pristine opalescence of its orient and color. You 
are invited to examine them. 


BAKELAND PEARL NECKLACES 
with Diamond Clasps 


$720.00 and up 


Van Exem & Cone. & 
Jewelers 

Agents for Bakeland Learls t 

732 Fifth Avenueat 57” § 


NEW YORK 


oseeenees 
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For Christmas— 


THESE are special Christmas suggestions for gifts 
of McCutcheon’s Handkerchiefs—all Pure Linen. 
They are, however, merely repre- 
sentative of our vast and compre- 4 

hensive assortment. 





oN 


Ladies’ 


By way of variation from conven- 
tional hemstitched handkerchiefs, 
there’s the attractive new style with 
double rows of Revere stitching. 
Block-work models are new, too, 
and very decorative. Both priced 
at 50c. The dainty Madeira Hand- 
kerchief with eyelet-embroidery and iil 
scalloped edge shown at top, is only one of a large collec- 
tion of lovely designs for 75c each. And at $1.00 there are 
models of exquisite texture and workmanship with Irish 
Embroidery in a myriad of attractive designs. These 
Handkerchiefs are absolutely pure 
linen. 





Men’s 

These are the big generous size 

Handkerchiefs that men like. And 

the styles are very attractively 
, varied with Woven Cords and 
~ Tapes in stripes and squares. Some 
of them are quite plain with the 
new wide border and Revere stitch- 
ing. All pure linen, at $1.00 each. 
XY Order by Mail. 


We recommend to your special attention our 
mail order department which gives prompt and 
painstaking attention to all Mail Orders. Many 
patrons leave the choice of designs entirely to us, 
knowing from experience that they will be quite 
satisfactory. 


Children’s 


Delightful little squares of pure 
linen, machine-embroidered with 
quaint animalsand birds. 25c each 
or 3 in a McCutcheon Christmas 


Box for 75c. 









James McCutcheon & Co. 


Dept. No. 38 
Reg. Trade Mark Fifth Avenue and 34th Street, New York 
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| | B returns the eight of clubs. A wins it 


' and leads the ten of hearts. If Y puts on 


|| | the ace, the solution fails right there. If 


he passes, B sheds the ace of clubs, and 
A leads the trey of clubs, putting Z into 
the lead with the five. 

If Z does not give up the eight of hearts 
on the second trick in the main variation, 
when B wins with the queen, A will win 
the second round of clubs and Jead the 
six of hearts, which sets up the suit for A, 
or throws Z into the lead with the eight. 

If Z starts the play with a club, the de- 
fences are very ingenious. A plays the 
nine, B overtakes with the ace and leads 
the heart. Y must let this hold, Z giving 
up the eight. If Y wins the heart he must 
lose two spade tricks, after which A 
makes two hearts, a club and a diamond. 
If Y returns the heart A makes the ten 














and nine and then puts B in with the 
trey of clubs, so that so that B can make 
the top spade, upon which A discards 
the losing heart and gets in on the dia- 
mond to make the third club. 

Forseeing this, if Y refuses to win the 
heart queen, B shifts to the diamond, Y 
discarding a spade, and A leads his top 


VANITY FAIR 


"ll Worrying at the Bridge Table 


ll | (Continued from page 112) 


heart. This Y must pass, or lose every 
other trick, B sheds the eight of clubs 
and Z finds himself in the lead on the 
next trick when A leads the club three. 

If Y does not discard the spade on the 
diamond in this variation he gets down to 
two hearts, and when A leads his top 
heart, Y must win it, or let A lead again, 
and all the time B is holding the eight of 
clubs, so as to give A the lead again, after 
B has made his two spades. The impor- 
tance of A’s retaining the three of clubs, 
so as to compel Z to lead spades in certain 
variations, is one of the most elusive 
features of this remarkable problem. It is 
the key to the defence, if Z starts with the 
eight of hearts, instead of the diamond. 

In this variation, the heart queen would. 
win the first trick, and the ace of clubs 
leaves A with queen and trey. A diamond 
puts A in, and the ten of hearts follows. 
If Y, who has discarded a spade on the 
diamond, refuses to put on the heart ace, 
B sheds the club eight, and the trey of 
clubs puts Z into the lead. If Y has kept 
three spades, B will keep the club, as Y 
must win the fifth trick with the ace of 
hearts. 


Exterminator: A Wonder Horse 


(Continued from page 75) 


went West, this time to help Windy City 
sportsmen revive racing, after a lapse of 
eighteen years. Ten thousand men and 
women paid proper homage to Poison at 
the Kilmer stable the Sunday following 
his arrival. He galloped one mile and a 
quarter over the rebuilt Hawthorne course 
in a futile attempt to lower the old track 
record, futile because the unsettled going 
was too deep and cuppy. 


A Trip to California 
iB is likely that in January or February 


he will travel to Tijuana, James W. 
Coffroth’s Lower California racing place, 


| just over the Mexican border, where in 


March the Coffroth handicap will be 
renewed. The idea of sending Exter- 
minator to the Pacific coast appeals 
strongly to his owner. Mr. Kilmer wants 
sport lovers of all parts of the country 
to see his iron horse in action. 

The winner of $58,850 this season and 
of $233,000 in the course of five and a 
half years of racing, Exterminator stands 
second only to Man o’War among Ameri- 
can thoroughbred money earners. Man 
o’War amassed $249,000 in two seasons 
of racing. But Man o’War had a $25,c00 
Preakness purse and an $80,000 Kenil- 
worth Park Gold Cup purse to race for, 
and win, in 1920. The biggest purse 
Exterminator has ever tried for was the 
Kentucky Derby purse of 1918, the 
winner’s share of which was $14,700. 
Colonel Matt. J. Winn, the genius of 
Kentucky racing, offered $50,000 for a 
meeting between Man o’War and Exter- 
minator in the autumn of 1920 after 
Man o’War’s victory over Sir Barton at 


| Windsor. The distance of Colonel Winn’s 
| race. was to have been one mile and a 
| half or two miles. Mr. Kilmer was willing, 


but Samuel D. Riddle, Man o’War’s 
owner, declined to subject his great 3-year 
old to a gruelling gallop over a distance 
of ground with America’s distance run- 
ning champion. 

Man o’War is the only outstanding 
crack of his time ‘Exterminator has not 
conquered. Sir Barton, Purchase, The 
Porter, Mad Hatter, Sennings Park, Cleo- 
patra as well as Boniface and Grey Lag, 
have, at one time or another, bowed to 
his speed. His immediate racing objective 
is the money earning record of Man 
o’War. Having been denied a racing 
chance at Man o’War, Old Bones is 


shooting at the mark America’s Horse 
of the Century set in the fiscal records 
of American sport. Exterminator passed 
Ballot,Kingston, Hanover, Banquet, Miss 
Woodford, Peter Pan and Raceland last 
season. His earnings of the current year 
have moved him up above Domino, 
Sysonby and Colin. That he will ulti- 
mately reach and pass Man o’War’s 
record is reasonably certain. Sound of 
wind and limb in spite of what he has 
been through, he looks as good today as 
he did the day he galloped home in 
front of Escoba and Viva America 
through the mud of the Churchill Downs 
course in May 10918. 

Exterminator is a spring horse; also, 
a fall horse and a summer horse in 
between. Any trainer can handle him, 
any jockey ride him. All he asks of 
trainers is food and plenty of it and 
systematic exercise. A jockey has only 
to sit still and let him romp along. He 
has had half a dozen trainers and he has 
made them all look good. He has won 
at Windsor, Toronto, Louisville, Lex- 
ington, Hot Springs, Saratoga, Havre de 
Grace, Pimlico, Laurel and over every 
course about New York City. Having 
perfect poise he never permits racing to 
upset his mental serenity or disturb his 
digestion. He has never been sick. 

Exterminator was bred in Kentucky 
by Frederick D. Knight. McGee, his 
sire, a son of White Knight, was an 
English horse imported to this country 
some twenty years ago. McGee was a 
horse of imposing physique, but of only 
modest pretensions to racing class. In 
Exterminator he easily ‘‘outbred him- 
self.” His blood seems destined to exert 
a strong influence on the American 
thoroughbred family. 

In spite of the McGee blood that is in 
him, Exterminator is not pur sang in the 
British General Stud Books acceptance 
of the term. He traces in the female line 
to an American origin. He has no 
“number” in the Bruce Lowe figure 
system. His family is known as the 
Maria West family. It is one of the 
stoutest we have on this side of the 
Atlantic even if the British will have 
none of it. It is the family of Ben Brush, 
founder of one of the two strongest 
American stallion lines figuring con- 
spicuously in the production of recent 
splendid material. 
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The 
PALAIS 
ROYAL 


BROADWAY 48th STREET 


MM 
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“GARDEN 
of JAPAN” 


PAUL WHITEMAN 
and his orchestra 
DANCING 


The best place on Broadway to begin 
or end a New York evening 
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The Sherry Shop 
300 Park Avenue 








A CHRISTMAS GIFT FROM SHERRY’S REFLECTS TASTE 





for Christmas Giving 


Sherry Chocolates & 
Bonbons 


(Continental Novelties 

for Milady Fastidious 

TableDecorations for 
(Christmas 


Cn Sase at 
Waldorf-Astoria Shop The Sherry Shop 
sth Avenue at 34th St. 5th Avenue at 58th St. 
NEW YORK 


Sherry (Christmas 


Hampers 


Exquisite Boxes & 
Baskets for Sweets 
Holiday Dance Favors 


that are Unique 
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French 
Silk Cravats 
$6.00 each 


shown—Left, 


model, $200.00. 


$250.00. 





Prices of Robes here 
Brocaded 
Silk, three-quarter length 
model, $125.00.—Right, 
Paisley Silk, full-length 


Other Robes range in 
price from $37.50 to 


SHIRTMAKERS 
AND 


FAABERDASHERS 








Distinctive Offerings 


Appropriate Holiday Gifts 


We are showing wide assortments of most Exceptional 
French Silk Neckwear, Handsome House Robes, Mufflers, 
Etc., of Luxurious Quality, suitable for Holiday Gifts. 


Orders by Correspondence will receive our most 
Particular Attention — State colors preferred. 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


AT 43D STREET 


PARIS - 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


























VANITY FAIR 


Poems—by E. E. Cummings 


(Continued from page 67) 


love, walk the 

autumn 

love, for the last 

flower in the hair withers; 
thy hair is acold with dreams, 
love thou art frail 


— walk the longness of autumn 
smile dustily to the people, 

for winter 

who crookedly care. 


Vill 
ONSIDER O 


woman this 
my body. 
for it has 


lain 

with empty arms 
upon the giddy hills 
to dream of you, 


approve these 
firm unsated 

eyes 

which have beheld 


night’s speechless carnival 
the painting 

of the dark 

with meteors 


streaming from playful 
immortal hands 

the bursting 

of the wafted stars 


(in time to come you shall 
remember of this night amazing 
ecstasies slowly, 

in the glutted 


heart fleet 
flower terrible 
memories 


shall 


rise, slowly 
return upon the 

red elected lips 
scaleless visions) 


IX 


HERE ’s Madge then, 
Madge and her men? 
buried with 
Alice in her hair, 
(but if you ask the rain 
he’ll not tell where) 


beauty makes terms 

with time and his worms, 

when loveliness 

says sweetly Yes 

to wind and cold; 

and how much earth 

is Madge worth? 

Inquire of the flower that strays 
in the autumn 

she will never guess, 

but i know 


x 


S is the sea marvelous 
from god’s 
hands which sent her forth 
to sleep upon the world 


and the earth withers 
the 1u00n crumbles 
one by one 

stars flutter into dust 


but the sea 

does not change 

and she goes forth out of hands and 
she returns into hands 


and is with sleep. ... 


love, 
[the breaking 
of your 
soul 
upon 
my lips 


XI 


ADY of Silence 
from the winsome cage of 

thy body 
rose 

throuch the sensible 
night 
a 
quick bird 


(tenderly upon 
the dark’s prodigious face 
thy 
voice 
scattering perfume-gifted 
wings 
suddenly escorts 
with feet 
sun-sheer 


the smarting beauty of dawn) 
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or ready to 
wear — the 
best of each 
bears an, 


Empire Loomcraft Silks 
label. Keep 


this in mind 
as a holiday 
gift suggestion 


CAE the best shops - 
Look for t e label 
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JOHN 

SHANNON'S 

ENGLISH CLOTH 


JOHN SHANNON 6 SON LTD wats 
: a MADE IN ENGLANO er 














JOHN SHANNON'S ENGLISH ((LOTHES 


GENTLEMEN’S OVERCOATS 


CONSERVATIVELY STYLED 
AFTER BOND STREET 


TAILORED FROM GREAT 
BRITAIN’S FINEST FABRICS 


GOLF SUITS OVERCOATS 
TOP COATS ULSTERS 


At the Better Shops Throughout the States 


MAGNUS IMPORTS, LTD. 


Wholesale Distributors 





208 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Ye UNDYING 
CHARM COLONIAL 
@ FURNITURE & 


O vogue of the moment ever 
can rival the lasting appeal of 
Early American Furniture. 

iguity and richness, its simple 





Its 
beauty and sincerity set it apart 
from any other style. 


All the sentiment which surrounds 
this Furniture of our forefathers is 
reflected in our new book on Ameri- 
ean Colonial Furniture. Its illus- 
trations and descriptions — more 
than 200 in all—are full of interest. 
A request will bring you a copy. 


The Desk illustrated above is the famous 
Governor Winthrop Model, 38 inches wide. 
In the background is an exceptionally 
handsome and roomy chest of drawers. 


Department B-12 


W-A: HATHAWAY 
* COMPANY - 


G2 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 





VANITY FAIR 


Books of the Month 


(Continued from page 26) 


Vanity Fair Recommends the F. ollowing Books as Especially 
Fitting for Gift Purposes 


Book 


The Cathedral 


Lillian 

The Judge 
The Three Lovers 
The Altar Steps 

Certain People of Importance 
Command 
To Tell the Truth 
The Tramping Methodist 
Babel 

Mystery at Geneva 
Heartbeat 

Gargoyles 

Babbitt 

Rough-Hewn 

The Man Who Knew Too Much 
Her Unwelcome Husband 
Swann’s Way 

Ditte: Toward the Stars 
One of Ours 

The Bright Shawl 

Old Crow 

Anne Severn and the Fieldings 
Millions 

Don Rodriguez 

Love and Friendship and Other Early 

Works 

The Miracle of Clara Van Hagg 
England My England 
Phantom 

The Miracle 

Fair Harbor 

In the Days of Poor Richard 
Salome of the Tenements 
Pippin 

The Breaking Point 

On Tiptoe 

Balloons 

The Voice in the Wilderness 
Gigolo 

Where the Blue Begins 

Rita Coventry 

Tales of Chinatown 

The House that Died 

The London Spy 

The Boy Grew Older 
Nigger 

Valley Waters 

The Happy Fool 

The Goose Man 

The Evil God 

Rube 

Tales of Lonely Trails 

Joan of Arc of the North Woods 
Flowing Gold 

The Dust Flower 

Young People’s Pride 
Down the River 

The Island God Forgot 
From a Bench in our Square 
Overlooked 

The Return 

Lily 

The Middle of Things 

The Quest 

Carnac’s Folly 

The Optimist 

The Three Fires 

Fool’s Hill 

The Green Overcoat 
Wanted —A Wife 

Reginald 

At the Earth’s Core 
Tracked by Wireless 

The Dim Lantern 

Charles Rex 

The Boy Grew Older 

The Chain 

Broken Barriers 

Tales of the Jazz Age 

ed he : — of the Tree 

The — of the East 

A Vagrant Tune 

Judith of Godless Valley 
1492 

This Freedom 

Apple Tree Table and Other Sketches 
Peregrine’s Progress 

Skippy Bedelle 

Batouala 

Against the Grain 

A Virgin Heart 

Very Woman 

The Old House 


The Waste-Land 

The Dream 

Dramatic Legends and Other Poems 
Carolina Chansons 

Narratives in Verse 

A Pushcart at the Curb a 
The Bookman’s Anthology of Verse 
A Jongleur Strayed 

Collected Poems 1907-22 

Poems About Birds ; 

A Collection of Poems for Children 
The Box of God 

In Colors of the West . 

Preludes and Symphonies 
Collected Poems 

The New Poetry, anthology 








FICTION 

Author Publisher 
Hugh Walpole Doran 
Arnold Bennett Doran 
Rebecca West Doran 
Frank Swinnerton Doran 
Compton Mackenzie Doran 


Doubleday Page 
Doubleday Page 
Dutton 

Dutton 

Boni & Liveright 
Boni & Liveright 
Boni & Liveright 
Boni & Liveright 
Harcourt Brace 
Harcourt Brace 


Kathleen Norris 

William McFee 

Leonard Merrick 

Sheila Kaye-Smith (reprint) 
John Cournos 

Rose Macaulay 

Stacy Aumonier 

Ben Hecht 

Sinclair Lewis 

Dorothy Canfield 


Gilbert K. Chesterton Harper 
W. L. George Harper 
Marcel Proust Holt 
Martin Anderson Nexo Holt 

Willa Cather Knopf 
Joseph Hergesheimer Knopf 
Alice Brown 

May Sinclair Macmillan 
Ernest Poole Macmillan 
Lord Dunsany Putnam 
Jane Austen Stokes 
Johannes Buchholtz Knopf 

D. H’ Lawrence Seltzer 
Gerhart Hauptmann Huebsch 
E. Temple Thurston Appleton 
Joseph C. Lincoln Stokes 


Bobbs Merrill 
Boni & Liveright 
Dodd Mead 


Irving Bachelior 
Anzia Yezierska 
Archibald Marshall 


Mary Roberts Rinehart Doran 
Stewart E. White Doran 
Princess Bibesco Doran 
Richard Blaker Doran 


Edna Ferber 
Christopher Morley 
Julian Street 


Doubleday Page 
Doubleday Page 
Doubleday Page 


Sax Rohmer Doubleday Page 
Henry Bordeaux Duffiel 

Thomas Burke Doran 
Heywood Broun Putnam 
Clement Wood Dutton 

Charles D. Stewart Dutton 


Harcourt Brace 


John Palmer 
Harcourt Brace 


Jacob Wassermann 


G. F. Ramuz Harcourt Brace 
G. A. Borgese Harcourt Brace 
Zane Grey Harper 
Holman Day Harper 

Rex Beach Harper 

Basil King Harper 
Stephen Vincent Benét Holt 


Roscoe W. Brink Holt 
Charles B. Stilson and Chas. Beaban Holt 
Samuel Hopkins Adams Houghton Mifflin 
Maurice Baring Houghton Mifflin 


Walter de la Mare Knopf 
Hugh Wiley Knopf 
J. S. Fletcher Knopf 
Pio Baroja Knopf 
Sir Gilbert Parker Lippincott 


E. M. Delafield MacMillan 


Amelia Josephine Burr MacMillan 
Leona Dalrymple McBride 
Hilaire Belloc McBride 


Alfredo Panzini Nicholas Brown 
E. H. Munro (reissue) 

Edgar Rice Burroughs McClurg 
William Le Queux Moffatt Yard 
Temple Bailey Penn 


Ethel M. Dell Putnam 
Heywood Broun Putnam 
Charles Hanson Towne Putnam 
Meredith Nicholson Scribner 
I. Scott Fitzgerald Scribner 
Hamilton Fyfe Seltzer 

Jeffery E. ‘mand Seltzer 


E. M. Hull Small Maynard 
Bryan T. Holland 
Honore Willsie 
eeeay —— 

A. S. M. Hutchinson 
te Melville 
Jeffery Farnol 

Owen Johnson 

René Maran 
J.-K.Huysmans 
Remy de Gourmont 
Remy de Gourmont 


Stokes 


Little Brown 
Princeton Univ. 
Little Brown 
Little Brown 
Seltzer 

Dutton 
Nicholas Brown 
Nicholas Brown 


Cecile Tornay McBride 
POETRY 
T. S. Eliot Boni & Liveright 
em Masefield Macmillan 
adraic Colum Macmillan 


DuBose Heyward and Hervey Allen Macmillan 


Ruth Comfort Mitchell Appleton 
John Dos Passos Doran 
Compiled by John Farrar Doran 


Richard Le Gallienne Doubleday Page 

Prof. John Erskine Duffield 

Edited H. J. Massingham Dutton 

Edited Walter De La Mare pape Brace 

Lew Sarett ac 

Glenn Ward Dresbach 

John Gould Fletcher (reissue) 

Edwin Arlington Robinsen 

Harriet Monroe and Alice C. Hen- 
derson 


Macmillan 
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Just what is Listerine, 


anyhow? 


OU’LL be interested to know 
just why Listerine is so efh- 
cient and so safe as an antiseptic— 
why it has grownso steadily in popu- 
larity for the last half century. 


The antiseptic ingredients of Listerine, 
such as thyme, eucalyptus, baptisia, gaul- 
theria and mentha, are scientifically 
combined with a saturated solution of 
boric acid. 


Thus it has a two-fold antiseptic effect 
—first, the liquid itself guards against in- 
fection; then upon evaporation it leaves 
a film of pure boric acid to protect the 
wound while Nature heals. 


Its action is safe and sure. Don’t be 
without it at home 


You will find Listerine useful in the home 
in dozens of ways. Read the little book- 
let that comes packed with every bottle. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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Flicherless SAFETY STANDARD Motion 


= 


A Christmas Gift for a Houseful of Joy 


| aly your favorite film stars to your home this Christmas, 

et the darlings, heroes and comedians of filmdom hold every 
member of your family spellbound for hours, with motion pictures 
of your own selection. From the thousands of reels of the world’s 
best Dramas, Comedies, Animated Cartoons, Scientific, Travel 
and Educational pictures in the great Pathéscope Film Library, 
make up your own programs to entertain, amuse or educate the 
whole family. 


You can have motion pictures in your home throughout the 
whole year, for as little as $3.00 a week. You can purchase a 
motion picture projector for from $35.00 up, paying for it on 
easy terms, or rent it, with privilege of purchase. If at any time, 
you desire a still better projector we will take back your lower 
priced machine and allow you the full purchase price on a brand 
new New Premier Pathéscope. 


The New Premier Pat héscope is the ideal Christmas gift. It 
is so exquisilely built that its large, brilliant, flickerless pictures 
amaze expert critics. All of our projectors are absolutely safe. 
They use only “Safety Standard” narrow-width film, and every 
projector and every film bears the Approval Seal of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. for use without a fireproof booth by 
anyone, anywhere, any time. The use without a fireproof booth 
of any projector capable of using ordinary in’ammable film is 
dangerous and violates State, Municipal and Insurance restric- 
tions, no matter by whom approved. 


Make Your Own Motion Pictures 

A motion picture of the Christmas group— 
what a priceless treasure!  Still-pictures 
of posed family groups never seem real— 
never like the folks you know. The same 
group may not be together next year. 
Before another Yule-tide some may marry, 
move away, or even be “taken away.” Next 
year Baby will be so different—you’ll wish 
you had something to recall those fascinating 
childish actions—something real. 





With the New Premier Motion Picture Camera pictures of Baby, 
the older children, Father and Mother, the ‘‘old folks,” all in the 
midst of their characteristic activities, live and move with all the 
vividness of real life. What a precious record to hand down to 
your children! 


Come and Operate the Pathescope Yourself 


No lifeless illustration, no description however vivid, can convey any adequate 
impression of the thrill and indescribable charm of seeing the Pathéscope in actual 
operation. Come to any Pathéscope Salon, choose your own pictures and operate 
the Pathéscope yourself. Write for address of nearest agency. # 


The Pathescope Company 
of America Inc. 
Willard B. Cook, President 
Suite 1831, Aeolian Hall 
New York 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
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for MOTOR, TRAVELING and 
OTHER USES 


@ The softest, finest rugs made, woven by the best 
looms of the British Isles and known the world 
over for their supreme quality and luxurious 
beauty. Pure Woolens, Cashmeres and rare Vicunas 
in patterns and colorings that are entirely exclusive. 


@Procurable in high class department stores, 
haberdashers and sporting goods shops in leading 
American cities. Name of the dealer nearest you 
will be sent on application. 





LEOPOLD FRANK 
11 London Wall, London, E. C. 2 














MERCHANTS of standing are invited to write for appointment 
to see Empire Rugs. Address the American Representative: EDGAR 
B. WALTERS ORGANIZATION, Broadway & 23rd Street, New York. 
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Fitting for Gift Purposes 


Book 


Real Property and Other Poems 
Granite and Alabaster 

The Black Panther 

The Barcarole of James Smith 
For Eager Lovers 


Shoes of the Wind 

Burning Bush 

John Barr and Other Poems 
Sonnets of a Portzait Painter 
The Undertaker’s Garland 


Indiscretions of Lady Susan 
My Life 

Lincoln 

The Iron Puddler 


A Book About Myself 
Tramping on Life 

My Life and Some Letters 
Life of Sir Wm. Harcourt 
Mirrors of Moscow 

All in a Lifetime 

Life of Robert Bacon 

My Life and Work 

A Story of a Varied Life 
William Dean Howells 

My Years on the Stage 

The Life of Cardinal Gibbons 
Napoleon 

From Seven to Seventy 
William de Morgan aa His Wife 
The Letters of Franklin Lane 
Under Four Administrations 
The Wandering Years 
George Washington 

A Life of William Shakespeare 
Glimpses of Authors 

Knut Hamsun 

Forty Years of Diplomacy 

A Homesteader’s Portfolio 


The Adventures of Living 

The Print of My Remembrance 

The Home Life of Swinburne 
Coope' 


r 
The Puppet Show of Memory 
Enrico Caruso 





The Golden Calf 
The Critical Game 
Sidelights on American Literature 
Four and Twenty Minds 
| Preraphaelite and Other Poets 
| Some Modern Authors 
| More Authors and I 
| Three Studies in English Literature 
| Confessions of a Book Lover 
| Here’s What I Think 
Definitions 
The Last Harvest 
| Ariel 
Prejudices, Third Series 
Ireland’s Literary Renaissance 
Appreciations and Depreciations 
Some Impressions of My Elders 
An Old Castle and Other Essays 
Our Poets of Today 


|| The Technique of Thomas Hardy 


Contemporary American Literature 
The Tocsin of Revolt 

Farewell to America 

Studies in Literature 


Appraisements and Asperities 
Americans 


French Pictures and Their Painters 
The Meaning of Art 


Annals of Music in America 
Masterpieces of Modern Art 


Renaissance 
Goya as a Portrait Painter 
Eighth Notes: Voices and Figures 
Since Cézanne 


Atolls of the Sun 

Love Conquers All 

The Holy Alliance 
yerset 

Kanga Creek 





Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1922 


The Letters of James Gibbons Huneker 
I Can Remember Robert Louis Stevenson Edited Rosaline Masson 


The Correspondence of James Fenimore 


The Influence of Milton on English Poetry 


Early American Domestic Architecture 


The History of Italian Painting in the 


POETRY (Continued) 


Author 


Harold Monro 

Raymond Holden 

John Hall Wheelock 

Herbert S. Gorman 

Genevieve Taggard 

Wm. Stanley Braithwaite 
Hilda Conkling 

Karle Wilson Baker 

Herman Melville 

Arthur Davison Ficke (revised) 


John Peale Bishop and Edmund wae 


son, Jr. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 
The Life and Letters of Walter Hines Page Burton J. Hendrick 


Lady Susan Townley 

Emma Calvé 

Nathaniel W. Stephenson 
James J. Davis, Secy. of Labor 


The Maturity of James Whitcomb Riley Marcus Dickey 


Theodore Dreiser 
Harry Kemp 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
A. G. Gardiner 
Louise Bryant 
Henry Morgenthau 
James Brown Scott 
aa Ford and Samuel Crowther 
W. S. Rainsford 
Delmar Gross Cooke 
John Drew 
Allen Sinclair Will 
uis Etienne Saint Denis 
Edward Simmons 


A. M. W. Stirling 


Oscar S. Straus 
Katherine Tynan 
Wm. Roscoe Thayer 
Joseph Quincy Adams 
Caroline Ticknor 
Hanna Astrup Larsen 
Baron Rosen 

Alice Day Pratt 


The Journal and Essays of John Woolman Edited Amelia Mott Gummere 


John St. Loe Strachey 
Augustus Thomas 


Mrs. Watts Dunton 
Edited James Fenimore Cooper, Jr. 


Maurice Baring | 
Pierre V. R. Key 


ESSAYS, CRITICISMS, ETC. 


Francis Hackett 

John Macy 

Fred pe 4 Pattee 

Giovanni Papini 

Lafcadio Hearn 

S. P. B. Mais 

C. Lewis Hind 

André Chevrillon 

Maurice Francis Egan 
Raymond Blathwayt 
Henry S. Canby 

John Burroughs 

Jose Enrique Rodo 

H. L. Mencken 
Ernest A. Boyd 
Ernest A. Boyd 

St. John G. Ervine 
Caleb A. Winchester 

Howard Cook 

Joseph Warren Beach 

John M. Manly and Edith Rickert 

Brander Matthews 

H. W. Nevinson 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 

———— O. Havens 
Felix E. Schelling 

Stuart P. Sherman 


ART AND MUSIC 


L. M. Bryant 

A. Clutton Brock 
Fiske Kimball 
Henry C. Lahee 
Charles Marriott 


Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 
A. de Beruete y Moret 
H. T. Parker 

Clive Bell 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Frederick O’Brien 
Robert C. Benchley 
W. P. Cresson 
Franklin P. Adam 
Havelock Ellis 


VANITY FAIR 


Books of the Month 


Publisher 


Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Scribner 


Seltzer 

Small Maynard 
Stokes 

Yale Univ. 


opf 


Doubleday Page 
Appleton 
Appleton 

Bobbs Merrill 
Bobbs Merrill 


Boni & Liveright 
Boni & Liveright 
Dodd Mead 
Doran 

Seltzer 
Doubleday Page 


Doubleday Page 
Doubleday Page 
Dutton 

Dutton 

Dutton 

Harper 

Harper 

Holt 


Houghton Mifflin 
Houghton Mifflin 
Houghton Mifflin 
Houghton Mifflin 
Houghton Mifflin 
Knopf 

Knopf 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Putnam 

Scribner 

Scribner 

Stokes 


Yale Univ. 
Little Brown 
Little Brown 


Boni & Liveright 
Boni & Liveright 
Century 

Crowell 

Dodd Mead 
Dodd Mead 
Dodd Mead 
Doubleday Page 
Doubleday Page 
Dutton 
Harcourt Brace 
Houghton Mifflin 
Houghton Mifflin 
Knopf 

Knopf 

Knopf 
Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Moffet Yard 
Univ. of Chicago 
Harcourt Brace 
Scribner 
Huebsch 
Putnam 
Harvard Univ. 
Lippincott 
Scribner 


Dodd Mead 
Dutton 
Scribner 

M. Jones 
Stokes 


Holt 

Houghton Mifflin 
Dodd Mea 

Harcourt 


Century 

Holt 

Oxford 
Doubleday, Page 
Brentano 


| Vanity Fair Recommends the Following Books as Especially 


Price 


$1.50 


1.25 
2.25 
1.60 
1.25 


2.00 


10.00 


4.00 
3.00 
2.00 


3-50 


3-50 


10.00 


3-50 
1.50 


2.50 
2.50 


15.00 
350 


2.50 


2.00 
2.00 


5.00 
2.00 
12.00 
3-00 
7.50 


5.00 
15.00 
2.00 


5.00 
2.25 
1.50 


Note. These books may be purchased through your local bookseller, directly from 
the publishers, or through VANity Fatr’s Book Department. 
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rice 


5.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
7-50 


5.00 
5.00 
2.00 


5.00 
2.25 
1.50 
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GIFT SUGGESTIONS FROM 


To Out of Town People 


The Out of Town Service Department 
is a very active part of our business, s) 
having been established purely for 
the purpose of being helpful to those 
people of America who do not find 
it convenient to come to our stores. 


Apairofgrey- 
buckskin slip- 
on gloves for 
street wear. 
Last word in 
this season’s 
fashions. 


Price, $5.00 





Handkerchiefs are not an unusual 
gift, but certainly most appreci- 
ated. Dainty colored French cords. 


Price, $1.50 each 






Ladies’ 
swagger sun 
and rain 
stick. 
Carved 
Baikalite 
handle; silk 





y. 
Of unusual 


uality. 
New and Interesting Belt Buckle Ideal aft 
Always a safe present. Hammered for women. 
silver buckle and genuine cordo- Price 
van belt—3/ size. Price, $9.00 $15.00 


Write us 


CAPPER & CAPPER 
100 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Character 
Brogue 


No. 1486 








E present this beautiful Cresco Russia Calf Brogue, in a 
wonderful new Russet Shade, with cable stitched tip, 
overweight single sole, and broad flanged heel. 
It is a work of art made to answer an insistent demand 
for a masculine shoe of the highest character. 
Illustrated catalogue describing our new Fall creations upon request. 


london Shoe Company Inc. 


Mail Order Division 
110 Duané Street, New York 
New York Times Square Store, 1480 Broadway and Four Others 


















NGA 


Vronounced Ydee -Kop 


GINGER ALE 


DowN to the 
last golden 


) Dicoyar bubble Clicquot 
Quik ; Club’s a jolly 
febetel.@ 


GINGER ALE 


Club Co Mills Mas 
LHE CLICQUOT CLUBCO 

Millis, Mass., U.S.A. 
Bottlers of Clicquot Club Ginger 


Ale, Sarsaparilla, Root Beer 
and Birch Beer 
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The men who operate 
the New York Central 


HE character of the public service 
rendered by a railroad depends upon 
the character of the men who operate it. 


New York Central Lines give dependable 
service over 13,000 miles of road from the 
Atlantic Coast to the Mississippi Valley 
because they have built up through nearly 
a century of operation and growth a recog- 
nized esprit de corps. 


New York Central men are carefully 
chosen, rigorously trained in the lesser 
tasks for the responsibilities of the greater 
ones, advanced on merit, and encouraged 
in a spirit of loyalty to the institution of 
which they are a part, and of devotion to 
the public they serve. 


New York Central men are proud of the 
fact that 200 of their number have been in 
the service for more than half a century, 
700 from 45 to 50 years, 1300 from 40 to 
45 years, 3600 from 35 to 40 years, 6000 
from 30 to 35 years—and many thousands 
for more than 20 years. 


Itissuch aseasoned personnel, forexample, 
that has for twenty years made possible 
the famous Twentieth Century Limited 
service between New York and Chicago. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON & ALBANY — MICHIGAN CENTRAL ~ BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH # IAKE ERIE) 
KANAWHA & MICHIGAN — ‘TOLEDO & OHIO CENTRAL ~ AND THE 
"NEW YORK CENTRAL-AND-SUBSIDIARY LINES 











MUSCOVITE nobleman once re- 

marked, in the days of Czars and 

Traffic Cossacks, that ‘‘in Russia 
everything is a mystery and nothing is 
a secret.” This isalso true of the movies. 
Nor is this unnatural, for moviedom is 
the last word in autocracy—its little 
gods are daily reproof to the dusty tradi- 
tions of American democracy, and_ in 
the kingdom of the De Milles no less 
than at the Court of the Valois kings, 
the most obvious facts are burnished 
with a rare patine of cryptic hocus-pocus 
and hushery. 

The founders of the industry invented 
a vocabulary of their own to befog the 
outsider and impress him with the im- 
portance of the thing. These strange 
technical terms are the first note to 
catch the ear of the newcomer, when, 
finally, he has succeeded in breaking in 
the industry; they are still so generally 
in use, that the layman is almost always 
puzzled by any reference to:the simplest 
processes of the “Great American Art”— 
as the press agents have modestly nick- 
named the film business. 

As a result, the insider is constantly 
besieged with questions from his friends, 
ranging from a vague query as to what 
Wallace Reid really looks like, to the 
query which also starts vaguely about 
scenario writing and inevitably ends 
with the sudden bringing into view of the 
little manuscript which has been craftily 
concealed behind the back. 

It is with a view to having constantly 
on hand a stock printed answer to the 
latter type of questioner, that the fol- 
lowing brief description of the process 
of story buying and scenario writing has 
been prepared. 


The Amateur Scenarist 


IRST of all, the best way. to sell a 
story to the movies is to sell it to 
a magazine first—preferably to a popular 
one with a large circulation. There are 
several reasons for this. Primarily, the 
scenario editor feels that, in buying a 
printed story, he is able to shift part of 
the responsibility to the editor of the 
magazine, who ‘has already passed a 
favorable judgment on the story by 
paying for it. Then, too, there is always 
something convincing about  print— 
there it is, you know, with illustrations 
and everything; and practically all 
the movie companies employ a. staff 
which reads nearly everything pub- 
lished. Moreover, an original story in 
synopsis form, unless it is written by 
someone in the business, is hardly like- 
ly to have the care put on it which a 
fully developed short story will ordi- 
narily receive from an author. The 
amateur synopsis writer has an idea— 
perhaps a good one—and without think- 
| ing much about logical character develop- 
ment or situation, he makes it into one 
of the ‘John is a poor boy living in a 
| small town” things and hurriedly posts 
| it with a self-addressed envelope. Next 
week it comes back—he sees a stupid 
picture at his local theatre with an idea 
not half so good as his—and he is pre- 
pared to damn the movies for life. 
This is not by way of saying that the 
movie magnates never buy originals, 
roughly blocked out. Only the other day 
a woman walked into a movie office, 
happened to catch the head of the con- 
cern in the hall-way, and before he could 
| get away, told him her idea for a story. 
| In ten minutes, he had her repeating 
'the idea to his scenario staff, and in 
| twenty-five she was on the way out with 
'a check. But this is a dangerous example 
| to go by. On the other hand it is a good 
|thing to realize that the movies want 
ideas and will pay for them. ; 
Now about the story that is written 
for the popular magazine with a view 
to its future movie life—its development 
{may be as original and clever as you 
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This is the Way the Story Goes 


The Seven or More Ages of the Movie Play 
By FRANK WRIGHT TUTTLE : 


please, but its theme must be simple, 
fundamental, and above all ‘“‘livable” to 
the simple intelligence of the moving 
py audience. You may not like this— 

ut it is life; that is, it is moving picture 


life. 
The Star as Reader 


[Et us take the case of a typical print- 
ed short story which impresses the 
scenario editor favourably, and see what 
happens to it. It is probably called to 
his attention in the first place by one of 
his staff. He reads it with an equally 
favourable reaction. 

“‘That ought to makea good picture for 
our male star, John Briskett,” he thinks. 
Forthwith, he goes down stairs to the 
stage (after having consulted one or two 
other important people who have read 
the story in the offlce), and waits until 
Mr. Briskett has finished working in 
the cabaret set. Briskett gives the 
story to his personal secretary and 
promises to read it. Now it’s a fifty- 
fifty shot whether John likes it or not. 
If he doesn’t, the scenario editors may 
try to argue with him to accept it, or 
they may send it to another star. Should 
both these devices fail, the story is dis- 
missed. However, let us suppose about 
this particular story that John is en- 
thusiastic. In this case an offer will be 
made to the author, after a conference 
or two to make sure that no one person 
is taking the responsibility of selecting 
the story. The offer is usually a flat 
price for domestic and foreign rights— 
ranging from five hundred dollars up— 
for a story that will make a five or six 
reel feature picture. Between two and 
ten thousand dollars is the current price 
paid by the big companies for a good 
story when the author is not a headliner. 
The price paid for a story or a play which 
has had an enormous popular success in 
its original form has gone as high as a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Let us assume that the author accepts 
the price and sails for Cuba, although 
it has become the fashion recently for 
Great and Very Authory Authors to go 
to Hollywood and be present on the set, 
as advisers, while the story is being photo- 
graphed. But the average author is 
usuaily satisfied to take his check and 
apologize to his friends when the story 
is released. 

In our supposititious case, let us take 
it for granted that the author is through. 
The powers of the industry now choose 
a director or the story and a ‘‘continu- 
ity” writer. The former doubtless has 
a few suggestions to make in reference 
to the development of the story, adding 
to those already made by the actor. 


The Continuity Writer 


‘HE story is now. ready to be put 
into the works. The continuity writ- 
er as the technical scenarist is quaintly 
termed for lack of a better word, con- 
fers with the scenario editor, who out- 
lines to him the consensus of opinion in 
regard to the treatment of the story. 
The scenarist then returns to his office, 
or his apartment, and writes or dictates 
the script, scene by scene, and subtitle 
by subtitle. It looks like this: 
MAIN TITLE: 

WHY LOVE YOUR WIFE, 

Adapted from the story, ALBA- 

TROSS by Hector Maikthwaite. 
CREDIT TITLE: 

Photoplay by Harry Groggins 
1 SUBTITLE: 

Once to every wife comes the thought, 

‘‘Who is this stranger in my house 

whom I call by the name, ‘husband’? 


Scene 1 
FADEIN: INTERIOR LIVING ROOM 
HALE HOUSE (DAY) LONG SHOT 
The living room of a well-to-do New 
(Continued on page 124) 
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Christmas 
t &@ 2 2 


Gseful 
Holidap 
Gifts 








ELDRIDGE BLDG. 


Shirts Handkerchiefs Pewelrp 

Mufflers Collars Gmbrellas 

Gloves Silk Pajamas Leather Novelties 
Hosiery Scarbes White Silk Shirts 


Silk Robes Sticks Dress Waistcoats 


Place pour order now to be assured of out-of-town 
as well as citp deliveries 


Budiey SErig 


OFA FAST ld STREET 


Phone Plaza 0541 














ESTABLISHED 1874 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


2 and 4 E. Forty-Fourth St. 
NEW YORK 


WETZEL are tailors for men 

desiring to be groomed cor- 
rectly in every detail. Using 
the best ideas of the smartest 
fashion centers of the world, it 
has ever been their privilege to 
serve a distinguished clientele. 





Copyright by 
Wetzel, 1922 
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Presenting FALL 1922 


he PivotSleeve 
CollSutt 


AND OTHER FAVORED SPORTS 
MODELS EMBODYING THE 
PIVOT SLEEVE FEATURE 


“KEMPHAIR” s5otcn recep 


Developed in Pivot Sleeve and 
Campus Norfolk 4 Piece Suits 52 
Ready Tailored: 








A Visit or Correspondence Invited 
PH. WEINBERG & SONS 


Gentlemen’s Apparel 
for Business, Dress and Sports Wear 
30 John Street, NEW YORK 


















































Gift Suggestions — 
for Golfers 


Golf Coat of natura! tan camel’s hair perfectly ene and tailored to give 
comfort and full freedom for action . . Sw re 




















Knickers to match—Custom tailored of natural tan camel’s hair . . 23,00 
Waistcoat of lightly brushed knitted Camel Hair cloth, in the tan shade 8,590 


Golf Hose— illustrated at left-—of natural tan Camel Hair, or brushed pure 
wool in purple, light blue or cornflower heather. Draw-string gazter; fringed 
CES Ss he See Oe Ney heen €. e ee 
Golf Hose--Illustrated at right--broad ribbed pure naturaltanCamel’sHair 3.50 
MAIL ORDERS & INQUIRIES INVITED. BOOKLET 
OF JAEGER APPAREL MAILED UPON REQUEST. 


Boston New York San Francisco 


402 Boylston St. 306 Fifth Ave. 218 Post St. 
Philadelphia and Chicago 
1701 Chestnut St. 58 Nassau St. 222 No. Michigan Ave. 
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Boston, Mass. 


aVOSE 


In America’s Finest Homes 


The Vose Grand Piano 


is in harmony with luxurious surroundings. 
Its incomparable Tone distinguishes it from 
allother pianos, and yet its price is moderate. 
We challengecomparisons. Write for beautifully 
illustrated catalog and floor pattern, of the Vose 
Grand, also easy payment plan. 

VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
172 Boylston Street, 
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Patented 


HE Louis XIV, a pocket watch of distinction, 
and an example of that fine craftsmanship which 
has won for the Gruen its prestige. 
The Cartouche wrist watch in platinum and diamonds ‘s 


exquisitely beautiful—a_ special 


Gruen creation. 


With its 


Extra Precision movement, it is guaranteed to come within 


Observatory time requirements, 
keeping perfection attainable. 


giving the highest time- 


No. L 121—Louis XIV Verithin Precision, raised gold nu- 


merals, solid gold $135; No. 


platinum, finest diamonds, Extra Precision, $650. 


At theleading jewelers. 
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GRUEN 





genuine Verithin 





How the Gruen Pat. 
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Including the original genuine “VERITHIN” 


Canadian Branch, Toronto 
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VANITY FAIR 


This is the Way the Story Goes 


(Continued from page 122) 


York broker. In the foreground, seated 
on a couch with a little girl about ten 
years old, Mrs. John Hale is looking at 
a photograph. 
Scene 2 
INTERIOR LIVING ROOM HALE 
HOUSE (DAY) SEMI CLOSE UP 
Mrs. Hale and the child. Mrs. Hale 
looks wistfully at the photograph—a 
good-looking man of thirty-eight. 
Scene 3 
INTERIOR LIVING ROOM HALE 
HOUSE (DAY) CLOSE UP 
Mrs. Hale. 
2 SUBTITLE: 
Anna Hale, to whom the eternal ques- 
tion recurs with increasing frequency. 
HAZEL SWEETLEIGH. 
BACK: Mrs. Hale turns from the pho- 
tograph to her daughter. 
Scene 4 
INTERIOR LIVING ROOM HALE 
HOUSE (DAY) SEMI CLOSE UP 
3 SPOKEN TITLE: 
“Do you love your father as much as 
ever, darling?” 
And so on, and so forth—with Iris 
in’s and Dissolves, Fade-outs, and Pan 
Downn’s—and all the other technical 


phrases which are the continuity writer’s 
private stock-in-trade. 

When the continuity is finished, the 
scenario editor, the director and the star 
pull it to pieces, and it is revised. At 
last it is considered good enough to start 
“shooting.” The scenes are then plotted 
according to location, so that all the 
action which occurs at one place can be 
photographed consecutively, _irrespec- 
tive of chronological order in the picture. 

Further revisions are usually made, 
at the suggestion of the director and the 
star, during the taking of the picture. 
When the last shot is taken, the various 
scenes are assembled in the cutting 
room, the picture is cut and joined, the 
titles are revised by a ‘ title writer’ and 
the picture is finally ready for release. 

The whole process has taken, from 
the day the picture was bought to the 
day of its release, anywhere from ten to 
twenty weeks. In the process, aside 
from the actors and the actual photog- 
raphy and direction, from six to sixteen 
people have usually had a hand in its 
making. And this, to work in the title 
in true movie style, is ‘‘the way the story 
goes.” 


The Progress of Woman Suffrage 


By A MERE MALE 


ERY few of those who have worked 

so persistently for woman suffrage 

seem to realize that recent elec- 
tions—particularly in the state of New 
York—served completely to justify the 
enfranchisement of the sex. 

The contests at the polls put an end 
to all ‘‘expert election betting,” as a local 
chronicler phrased it, by revealing to the 
bewildered politicians the existence of a 
new voting element that had not pre- 
viously been shepherded to the polls by 
the leaders of either party. The elections, 
since the advent of woman suffrage, have 
also shown that those who composed 
this wholly new element voted individual- 
ly, rather than in droves, and, as regards 
at least one candidate, in a manner 
contrary to what had been expected of 
them. It appears to me, and to others 
better informed than myself, that woman’s 
suffrage has given us precisely what we 
have long clamored for, an independent 
body of voters who will not adhere, with 
slavish fidelity, to lines laid down for 
them by political leaders. 

Why should this determination of the 
women to vote as they pleased and not 
as they were directed prove such a sur- 
prise to those who saw only failure in 
the disenfranchisement of women? Dur- 
ing the past few years, the public has 
changed its mind more than once in 
regard to what might be expected of 
women suffrage and not one of these 
changes brought us any nearer to the 
real truth of the matter. The mistake 
they have made was in not distinguishing 
between the woman who was known as 
the Suffrage Leader—usually self-styled— 
and the Woman Voter, who refused to 
be lead. The mortifying truth is that we 
have understood woman, as a voter, just 
as little as we have understood her in 
other réles. 

No sooner had the right of ballot been 
granted than the Suffrage Leader became 
a Woman Politician, and, seeing a 
promised land, comparable to a sort of 
political Canaan, determined to get some 
of the milk and honey for herself. It is 
from this point in the career of the suf- 
frage leader that she should now be con- 
sidered. 

If the election of 1919 amazed the 
statesmen who had been accustomed to 
estimate the voting strength of each 
political party with great accuracy, a 
still greater sensation awaited them in 
the result of the contest of 1920, in the 
State of New York. As Senator Wads- 


worth had consistently opposed woman 
suffrage, it was an open boast, with the 
suffrage leaders, that the Senator was to 
be ‘‘taught a lesson.” In pursuance of 
this object, the female suffrage leaders, 
or women politicians, gathered together 
for his defeat. In this movement, nearly 
every woman politician in the State of 
New York was associated. The result is 
a matter of political history. Senator 
Wadsworth was elected to the Senate in 
1914, when women did not vote, by a 
majority of 68,000. In 1920, when women 
cast 40 per cent of the entire vote, which 
was in the neighborhood of 2,000,800 in 
the State of New York, his majority was 
546,286, his opponent polling only 159,000 
votes, many of which were received from 
those | who regarded Wadsworth as a 
“wet. 

So that, just now, the woman politician 
is not regarded as seriously as she was 
before the 1920 election. She fooled 
herself into a belief in her own power; 
she fooled the club women who were 
once so anxious to have her address their 
meetings; she fooled the old-time politi- 
cians more completely than any one else; 
in short, she fooled everybody, except the 
women voters. 


Housekeeping and Streetcleaning 


T is the last named class that are now 

a source of anxiety and) puzzlement 
to the statesmen who have been in the 
habit of herding the voters of their own 
sex every November and leading them 
to the polls like flocks of sheep. And yet 
not one of these men has devised any 
scheme that will secure the support of 
any large number of these women. What 
they will see fit to do in New York, next 
November, is a mystery that not even 
the shrewdest sachem in Tammany Hall 
can fathom. ’ 

It is not impossible that some wise 
statesman who has the good of the com- 
munity at heart will essay the novel 
experiment of appointing women to 
certain offices of importance which they 
can fill much better than men. It would 
be an interesting experiment, for instance, 
to see the Street Cleaning Department 
placed in the hands of some woman 
possessed of honesty, executive ability, 
courage, and that instinct for cleanliness 
and good housekeeping that is the 
heritage of so many of the sex and which, 
applied in a business-like manner, would 
give the city the unusual luxury of clean 
streets. 
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Little Boy 
is Worth 
a Million 





Real Delpark Tailoring 
In Soiesette Pyjamas 





Most men prefer as good style; 
correct cut and proper fit in 
pyjamas as in asuit of clothes. 


It is to those particular men 
that we cater, though they 
pay no more for the careful 
Delpark construction. 


Made up in genuine Soiesette, 
a high-standard, “silky” fab- 
ric of superior weave, in both 
Batchlojama (no buttons) and 
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Hampshire 


Stationery 


eAs a Gift 


More expressive than words— 
and more subtle—is a box of 
Old Hampshire Stationery. Its 
refinement indicates the ap- 
propriateness. 








T’S the value his father 

puts on him. Yet this 
little boy goes to bed 
every night in a house 
unprotected from fire! 


A Pyrene Fire Extin- 
guisher costs only $10, 
and it protects thousands 
of little boys and little 
girls from fire! 


Imagine what a father’s 
or mother’s conscience 
would say if fire broke 
out some night in the 
home—and there was no 
way to get out—and no 


Pyrene Fire Extinguisher 
handy! 


Even a little child can 
use it--get a Pyrene today! 


Sold by hardware and electrical 
supply dealers and garages 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
520 Belmont Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Kansas City 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


There is a Pyrene Product for 
Every Class of Fire Protection 
and Industrial Safety 








frog-button models. 


The better shops carry them— 


and also Delpark underwear. 


“‘Extra quality at a moderate price’ 





Delpark, Inc. 


BEDELL PARKER, President 


58 West 40th St., New York 
Bryant Park South 
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The Krementz collar but- 
ton was the inspiration of 
a man whose establish- 
ment already had set the 
standard among _ jewelry 
craftsmen for fine work- 
manship and skillful de- 
signs. 


So proud was he of his col- 
lar button that he stamped 
his name, “Krementz,” on 
the back, an identification 
that is as much of a pro- 
tection to buyers today-as 
it was 50 years ago, 

Collar buttons 25c - $1.50 
Links $2 - $7.00; evening 
jewelry $4.50 - $17.50 
Only at better shops 
KREMENTZ & CO. Newark, N. J. 


Full dress set mother of 
pearl with platinum plate 
and black enamel rims. 


© 


805K 806K 
4 Vest Buttons Three Studs 
$3.00 50 





e 
$1. 





























A Dreamy Smoke 
From a Pipe of Beauty 


For the twilight hour a clean, 
water-cooled smoke from the 
Nargileh—apipe whose dark, 
sombre beauty will add a note 
of charm to any man’s room. 
The bowl carries one of those 
rare designs from the Orient, 
executed in antique bronze. 
The ideal holiday gift for a 


man who loves his smoke. 
Price $20.00 


THE NARGILEH SHOP 
64 W. Winter Street 
Delaware, Ohio 








Old Hampshire Stationery is 
made in a paper-mill where 
skilled craftsmen have old- 
fashioned ideas of quality. 
And so with such pride behind 
its making, Old Hampshire 
Stationery could hardly fall 
short of being the best paper 
that can be made. 





OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 
“The tats, y of aG aL ” 
No. 529. The box illustrated con- 
tains one quire. Twenty-four sheets 
and envelopes of Royal Club size. 
The moderate cost makes this one 
of our most popular numbers. Price, 

the box, $1.50. 








OLD HAMPSHIRE VELLUM 

“A stationery of distinction” 
No. 626. The kind a lady likes to 
use. Contains four quires, 24 sheets 
and envelopes each of P. F. Royal 
Club, Regent S. F., Duchess Gold 
Edge Cards with S. F. envelopes, 
Princess Correspondence Note with 
P. F. envelopes. Price, the box, 
$4.50. 





Old Hampshire Stationery is of- 
fered in numerous other boxes, for 
both men and women, at $1.50 to 
$8.50 the box. 

Sold wherever fine stationery is 
found. If your stationer cannot 
supply you, we shall be glad to oblige 
you on receipt of remittance. 


Free—A packet of Specimen Sheets 
and Envelopes will be sent on request. 
Hampshire Paper Company 


Fine Stationery Department A 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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HESE Gruen Wrist Watches are among 

the most beautiful examples of modern watch- 
making that can be found at the prices mention- 
ed here. Each is an exquisitely fashioned time- 
piece, a product of guild craftsmanship. Fitted 
with the Gruen Extra Precision movement, the 
highest timekeeping perfection attainable is 
assured. 


—s 


=A SAE 
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No, J-111—Iridium platinum, finest diamonds, 
Extra Precision, $425; No. J-112—Iridium plati- 
num, finest diamonds and sapphires, Extra Preci- 
sion, $375. At the leading jewelers. 
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4 GRUEN 
é Including the original and genuine “VERITHIN™ 
HILL, CINCINNATI 
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MUPPLERS 


PARTICULARLY ACCEPTABLE GIFTS 





1 Encuisu Sitk, 2 €9 3 tome stripes, 85 - $8 
2 Camets Hair from England, $4 + #6 
No. 3 Enciish CasuMere, medium blue shade, #8 
4 Scorcu Casumere, S/ue, tan, gray, *6 +88 
Co. 5 Scorcu CasHmMereE, d/ue, tan, gray, $6 $8 


ere 


Mail orders given the most careful attention 


FER-JRIPLER & [O. 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Annual Automobile Salon 


(Continued from page 92) 


Among the most interesting of the 
overseas visitors will be the Benz, which 
will be exhibited in four custom-built 
body designs on the new 16-50 h. p. six- 
cylinder chassis. Among these will be a 
fully collapsible cabriolet, a big sturdy 
sedan-limousine, a six-passenger touring 
car and a small sedan. The color schemes 
of the Benz cars are quite interesting. 
They are quiet and modest but in rather 
novel shades. 

Every year the Salon produces a num- 
ber of very unusual designs on the well 
known .Daniels chassis. This year is no 
exception and the Daniels exhibit is full 
of cars, mostly of the enclosed type, 
whose color schemes and interior finish 
strike notes of great originality. 

LeBaron is one of the newer and more 
progressive firms in the motor world. 
It concentrates entirely on motor car 
design and its exhibit at the Salon, its 
first, is well worth the closest inspection. 
It consists of four cars, a sedan on the 
new eight-cylinder Peerless chassis with 
leather quarter and roof; a four-passenger 
sport type touring car on the Lafayette 
chassis with light construction and sharp 
lines which have hitherto not appeared 
on this chassis; a formal brougham on 
the Minerva 20 h. p. chassis with rounded 
lines, glass quarter and a very unusual 
color scheme; and a sporting cabriolet 
on the Isotta-Fraschini chassis with Paris 
gray body with rich maroon upper works 
and maroon wire wheels. 

An American car about which Salon 
visitors will cluster is the Duesenberg. 
This is the only car of its kind built in 
America and is a product of the genius 
of Mr. Fred. S. Duesenberg; one of the 
most skillful engineers in the motor car 
industry. It will be shown in several 
models on the standard Duesenberg 
chassis, which, as everyone knows, has 
eight-cylinders-in-a-row and _ hydraulic 
brakes on all four wheels. The company 
claims that these brakes are so efficient 
that they will stop the car in its own 
length at 30 miles an hour and in about 
five lengths at 50 miles an hour. 

The lordly Rolls-Royce is occupying its 
usual place of prominence, having some 
very unusual cars both in its own space 
and scattered about in the displays of 
various other body builders. There will 
be four cars in the Rolls-Royce display, all 
designed and built by the company’s own 
body engineers. One of these is an en- 
tirely new Rolls-Royce type, a sedan- 
limousine, finished in Brewster light green 
with the interior upholstered in gray whip- 
cord. A sedan in Rolls-Royce blue, up- 
holstered in special imported gray whip- 
cord, with the driver’s seat done in an 
imported blue leather to match the ex- 


terior finish, is another“one of the Rolls 
show cars, as is a majestic brougham in 
ivory black with white hairline striping 
and fawn colored broadcloth upholstery. 
The remaining member of the family is a 
four-passenger sport touring car with lines 
like a grayhound. It is finished in Mal- 
tese gray with white hairline stripe and 
the interior is upholstered in a special 
gray eggshell finished leather imported 
from Connelly Brothers, London, espe- 
cially for this car. 

Last year Hispano-Suiza made its 
American bow with its new post-war 
chassis in which had been incorporated a 
number of ideas gathered from the com- 
pany’s experience in airplane building. 
This year two new Hispano-Suiza mod- 
els will be shown, each of them a con- 
siderable advance over last year’s exhibit. 
One of these is a four-cylinder car with a 
custom body made in Barcelona. The 
other is a six-cylinder design by one of the 
best Paris coachmakers. 

The DeDion-Bouton is no stranger to 
American motorists but it has not been 
represented here for some time. This 
company, which was responsible for the 
world’s first V-type eight-cylinder motor, 
is returning to the Salon in company with 
the Voisin, one of the most prominent of 
the new French cars which has not hither- 
to been seen in this country. The De- 
Dions will all be little four-cylinder cars 
designed for town use. 

I fear that this is getting too long for 
the Editor’s taste and shall have to cut it 
short. But this annual mental stroll 
through the Salon is intensely interesting 
to those of us who follow motoring affairs 
and is especially so this year when the 
motor world seems to have been so nearly 
devoid of progress in body design. 

There are a lot of good friends we 
haven’t mentioned. Packard, for in- 
stance, will be shown in a number of 
beautiful custom designs by Fleetwood 
and possibly other designers; Brooks- 
Ostruk will have at least one stunning 
McFarlan car; the Brewster exhibit, 
which is always a prominent one, remains 
as yet a secret, but there will be at least 
one very striking Marmon sedan built by 
Brewster as well as the English Lan- 
chester; Cunningham, with its latest ex- 
amples of beautiful standard designs, 
will have a large exhibit, as in former 
years. 

One thing noticeable about this year’s 
automobile Salon is the increased use of 
leather for exterior and interior uphol- 
stery and, where cloth is used, there is 
visible a decided tendency to adopt the 
newer styles which have greatly in- 
creased wearing qualities while losing 
none of their beauty of texture or color. 
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No Dressing Table is Complete 
without the best 


Eau de Cologne’s Perpetual Delight 4 


HTI)* Gogne 


4 Not without reason has No. 
M 4711 Eau de Cologne reigned 
i supreme ever since the time of 
iW Napoleon. 


Its charming odor and re- 
freshing virtue appeal instantly 
to senses jaded by the social 
round, or fatigued by sickness. 


To persons of refinement it is 
literally a spiritual necessity. 


Produced in America by the 
makers of No. 4711 White Rose 
Glycerine Soap and No. 4711 
Bath Salts. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, INC. 
25 West 45th St., N. Y. C. 
Made in U.S. A. 
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Beauty Lies 
Within the Eyes 
The most Luxuriant Brows 
and Lashes will not add 
Beauty to Eyes which have 
become Dull and Lifeless. Re- 
store the enchanting Sparkle 
of Youth through the Daily 
Use of Murine. This sooth- 
ing, Invigorating Lotion En- 
livens Weary Eyes and makes 
them Radiantly Beautiful. 
Murine contains noBella- 
donna or other harmful in- 
gredients. Beautiful Women 
have been using it for more 
thana Quarter ofaCentury to 
RefreshandBeautifytheEyes 
Useit Nightand Morning,and 
also after Motoring and all 
Outdoor Sports. It isSold and 
Recommended by Druggists 


Every where. 
Send for FREE Bookon Eye Beauty 





Murine Eye Remedy Co. 
— Dept.W, Chicago 








Relieve the donor of worry and 
the recipient of those after- 
Christmas-blues! 





Tic Gib gan stig. ge Every Ged Gift is of simple, 


shown above replaces the bulky tasteful design, pleasing alike 
bill fold. G-108. Red or green to the conservative and to the 
gold man with a flair for the dif- 
Ged tie holder, B-g8, shown be- ferent. 
. al in red n z 
<a ae ss it Only 14 K. gold and genuine 


stones are used in the Ged gifts 
illustrated. 








— At better class jewelers and 
haberdashers. 
Write for Ged Gift folder 
Ged tie holder,o-72, below,in red (naming the shop you patron- 
or green gold, genuine sapphire ize) from which to make your 


selections. No charge. 


GED MFG. COMPANY 
TWO MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 
































Your Little Girl 
cHappy 


—with an 


Udd-a-heard 


NECKLACE 
oiibe 
The , family and | friends 
will keep it growing’ 


ASK YOUR. 
JEWELER. 






































“Lovers” of the cup o’tea 


You will never taste the real JOY IN THE 
CUP until you drink HARMER’S CEYLON 
TEA (Superfine). It’s real Ceylon of the 
choicest young leaf and shoots from plants grow- 
ing high in the Namunukulukande mountain 
region. The world’s best tea connoisseurs, the 
aristocracy of Great Britain, drink no choicer 
tea. No blend of anyother Asiatic tea. Contains 
nothing but pure Ceylon, in all its delicate flavor fragrance, and 
smoothness.. Like all good things, a little goes a long way, - it 
it brews over 600 cups per pound. Personally imported direct from 
across the Indian and Pacific Oceans and sent direct to connois- 
seurs in fine tea $2.50 lb. 


61 Clack St. 
Horace P. Harmer, Importer feriand, Oveeon 























URINE 


for Your EYES 


a 





REDUCE YOUR FLESH IN SPOTS | 
Arms Legs Bust Double Chin 
in fact the entire body or any part 
“py wearing § Dr.Walter’s medicated 


Reducing Rubber Garments 









Anklets for reducing 
and shaping theankles 






$7.00 per pair; 

extra high $9.00 
Send ankle measure- 
ment when ordering 








Send for Illustrated Booklet 


, Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 


. ¢ SO 353 Fifth Avenue New York 
Man’s Belt all heavy rubber $14.00 
with coutil back $9.00 Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East 








Philadelphia Representative; MISS MARY KAMMERER, 221 So. 11th St. Bust Reducer $6.00 
San Francisco Representative; ADELE MILLAR CO., 229 Post St. Chin Reducer $2.50 
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Peniradit ng 
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$3°0andup =Wa DEMUTHs£6. 
at the better : 
smoke shops NEW YORK 
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VANITY FAIR 

















He who rides in a LaFayette enjoys an 
exclusiveness that goes beyond limited 
ownership, an exclusiveness best mani- 
fested by the brilliant deportment of this 
car on boulevard and road. 


LaFAYETTE MOTORS CORPORATION 


at Mars Hill, INDIANAPOLIS 


MATA LITE 
(@ ) 
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CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CG." 











; Far and wide, the conviction is spread- 
: ing that for sound value, the good 
5 j Maxwell stands in a class of its own. 


People continue to marvel that a car 
so beautiful and so enduring, that 


Pi g serves so reliably and economically, 
can be sold at such a reasonable price. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at 
rim and at hub; drum type head and parking lamps; windshield cleaner; 
rear-view mirror; Alemite lubrication; unusually long springs; broadcloth 
upholstery; clutch and brake action, steering and gear shifting, remarkably 
easy. Prices F. O. B. Detroit. Revenue Tax to be added. Touring, 
$885; Roadster, $885; Club Coupe, $985; Sedan, $1335; Coupe, $1235 








MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 





“The Good 


|MAAWELL 











Christmas morning — and in 
come the greatest artists ! 


The surprise and delight of a Victrola for 
Christmas! Music appropriate to Christmas; 
music for every day in the year; music so lifelike 
that the greatest artists select the Victrola as the 
one instrument to carry their art into the home. 
Buy a Victrola this Christmas—but be sure it is 


a Victrola. $25 to $1500. cae 
"HIS MASTERS /OICE” 


and thet rademarked word victrola 
ae bagpana age id under the lidt Look oi ‘io ak 


_ Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J. | 








